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ABSTRACT 

This testimony, from welfare reform hearings in New 
York City, was given before the Senate Subcommittee on Social 
Security and Family Policy. The hearings were held to gather 
information for new regulations regarding public monies for child 
support. The Senate is considering whether to reform the present 
welfare system or to replace it with a new one. Of special interest 
at the hearings was the provision of services to families and 
children in crisis. The issues involved with reforming or changing 
''he system are the following: (1) the primary responsibility for 
child support rests with the parents — in single parent families the 
absent parent must contribute; (2) an ab^e-bodied mother has the 
responsibility to work at least part time; and (3) if these mothers 
are to work, job training, child care, and transition services must 
be provided. Twenty-one witnesses testified on these issues, 
especially on the impact they would have on public finances and on 
the target population. Testimony and prepared written statements are 
included from welfare recipients, social service organizations r and 
public officials. (VM) 
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WELFARE REFORM HEARING IN NEW YORK 

CITY 



MONDAY, APRIL 27, 1987 

U,S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on Social Security and Family Poucy, 

Senate Finance Committee, 

New York, NY. 

The hearing was convened, pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m. in the 
Board of Estimates Chamber, City Hall, New York, NY, Hon. 
Daniel Patrick Moynihan (chairman of the subcommittee) presid- 
ing. 

[The press release announcing the hearing follows:] 

(Press Release No.'h-42J 

SuBcoMMirrEE ON Social Securttv and Family Poucy To Hold Field Hearing in 
New York Crry on Welfare Reform 

Washington, DC.— Senator Daniel Patrick Moynihan (D.. N.Y.), Chairman, an- 
nounced today that the Subcommittee on Social Security and Family Policy of the 
Senate Finance Committee will continue its hearings on welfare reform with a field 
hearing in New York City. 

The field hearing is scheduled for MonJay April 27, 1987 at 10:00 a.m. in the 
Board of Estimates Chamber, City Hall, New Vork, New York. 

Senator Moynihan stated that the Subcommittee will explore the related issues of 
welfare reform and the status of children in poverty. A particular focus of this hear- 
ing will be those aspects of the welfare system which are designed to protect and 
provide services to families and children in crisis. . j « 

Senator Moynihan stated that testimony at this hearing would be received from 
invited witnesses only. A list of witnesses will be announced at a later date. 

Senator Moynihan. I would like to say good morning to our 
guests and to announce v/e now commence the formal hearing of 
the Subcommittee on Social Security and Family Policy of the 
Committee on Finance of the United States Senate. 

We are very much in debt of our host on this occasion, the distin- 
guished President of the City Council of New York, Honorable 
Andrew Stein. 

We have an extensive hearing list of witnesses and we will get to 
them directly. I might just state the purpose of our hearing which 
is a field hearing to gather testimony with respect to legislation 
which is shortly to be introduced. We nave held a series of subcom- 
mittee and fall committee hearings in Washington with respect to 
the whole question of child support. 

As President Stein will remark in his opening statement, we 
have come upon something quite without precedent in our nation 
and wholly unexpected. We look up after years of economic effort 
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and social effort to find that for the first time in our nation's histo- 
ry the poorest group in the population is the children. 

Here m New York aty some forty percent of our children are 
poor; they are the poorest people in the richest city in the world. It 
w a condition without precedent and experience. In the past chil- 
dren were just as badly off as their parents. Suddenly something 
new has happen^ and we surely can't cope with it. 

yfe have many distinguished witnesses who have understood, an- 
ticipated and foretold these developments and we look forward to 
hearmg them. But, first, Mr. President, would you care to make 
some opening remarks? I have a statement which I will place mto 
the record at this time (handing). 

J^^^I we come to our first field hearing in a series on replacing 
the Aid to Families with Dependent Children program with a new 
national system of child support. This moming^s hearing will focus, 
specifically, on the condition of families and children. 

The Finance Subcommittee on Social Security and Family Policy 
commenced this series of welfare reform hearings in January; we 
have held five hearings over the last three montlw. 

Amongthe central themes emerging fi:om those hearings are 
these: AFDC cannot be reformed. It should be replaced. We need a 
wholly new system of child support that, without sacrificmg finan- 
cial security, puts its first emphasis on parents' responsibility to 
support their children. 

In developing legislation, I have suggested we be guided by three 
pnnciples: 

First, the primary responsibility for child support rests with par- 
ents. In single parent families, the absent parents— fathers ninety 
percent of the time— must contribute toward their children's sun- 
port. ^ 

Second, the able-bodied mother of a child also has a responsibil- 

on? ^?PP^^ ^^^^ by working, at least part time. 

Y^rd, if we expect a mother to go to work, it is incumbent upon 
us to help her train for and find a job. At the same time, we must 
provide the child care, support, and transitional services that a 
working smgle parent requires. 

How would this new system affect absent fathers? We know that 
at present only fifty-eight percent of smgle mothers with children 
have court order's for child support from the absent father. Of 
these, only half receive the full pjnount due them; a quarter re- 
ceive partial payment; and the remainder receiving nothing. We 
need to greatly improve our child support collection, and we pro- 
pose to do this in three ways. 

First, we need to establish each child's paternity. We can help by 
requiring the establishment of paternity m order for families to re- 
ceive benefits. In those cases m which the father is not immediate- 
ly identified, we need to simplify and speed up the legal and medi- 
cal proceedings. 

Second, we need to be able to track absent parents during the 
eighteen years in which they are financially responsible for their 
children. An obvious way to do this is by requiring both parents' 
bocial Security account numbers on a document attached to the 
birth certificate. We can also improve efforts to locate fathers, es- 
pecially across state lines. 
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Third, we need to greatly improve child support collection by de- 
; veloping a no-fault child support system. 

New York State, 1 am glad to say, improved its total child sup- 

gjrt collections from $145 million in 1981 to $205 million in 1985. 
ut testimony at our hearings indicates that there is much more to 
be done. 

What are the responsibilities of the other parent, most often the 
mother, who is the child's custodian? She, too, has a responsibility 
to contribute financially to the support of her child. States have 
been experimenting with written contracts between mothers and 
the public agency, stating clearly what each can expect from the 
other. 

On one side, the custodial parent agrees to engage full or part 
time in some level of education, training, job search, or work expe- 
rience leading toward eventual full-time employment. 

On the other side, the state agrees to provide support for the 
family, training and education opportunities geared to the parent's 
needs, assistance in job placement, and day care and medical care 
for the entire family during the training period. 

Fortunately, in our hearings we learned a great deal from the 
states' experience in education and job programs. New York State's 
Employment Opportunities Program, directed toward giving people 
the tools they require for self-sufficiency, now has 12,500 enrolled, 
out of a total of 75,000 eligible AFDC mothers with children six 
years and older. Evaluations of programs now in progress show 
that modest but measurable gains have been made in work effort 
and earnings. 

Further, wage earning brings parents into the mainstream of 
American life. When Social Security was first set up in 1935, mar- 
ried women did not work outside of the home. The AFDC program 
provided income assistance to widowed mothers so they could con- 
tinue to stay home and raise their children. 

But that expectation has changed in society as a whole. Mothers 
with children of all ages enter the work force these days. In 1986, 
seventy-two ^rcent of mothers with children aged six through sev- 
enteen were in the labor force, at least part time; fiftv-four percent 
of mothers with children six and under were employed at least 
part time. But we have not helped AFIDC mothers participate in 
this movement into the work force. We now propose to do so. 

During our hearings, testimony given by social scientists, econo- 
mists, and public ofiRcials reinforced a vitally important fact, one 
which we have only recently come to understand: The poor are not 
one undifferentiated mass of people. For most of them, AFDC pro- 
vides a temporary means of support while they get their lives to- 
gether. 

Others, though, need more help. Teenage mothers, for example, 
may need intensive assistance to stay in school, to train for jobs, 
and to learn how to care adequately for their babies. 

Fortunately, again, the states are accumulating experience in 
tailoring programs to such differing needs. In any effort to reform 
the federal welfare system, we must give governors the flexibility 
and resourc hey need to design and operate programs best suited 
to the specific needs of their state's caseload, economy, and labor 
market. 
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A very important part of the package wUl be Medicaid and child 
care coverage for providing transitional support for low income 
parents who leave the rolls, but whose income is still insufficient to 
meet their basic needs. 

But even a new system to replace our present AFDC program 
will not address some of the most intractable problems facing chil- 
dren, youth and families. We heard one thing again and again in 
our hearings: The problem is not the AFlKJ program; the problem 
is how to provide adequate support for our children. 

The crisis in foster care, the situation of boarder babies, the in- 
creasing number of families flocking to public shelters for lack of 
adequate and affordable housing— these are only a few of the prob- 
lems confronting children. 

In Congress, we have been taking some steps to address these 
problems, but much remains to be done. A quick review of our ef- 
forts to meet the urgent needs of children and families may be 
useful. 

The Senate passed on April 9th the Urgent Relief for the Home- 
less Act, of which I was a cosponsor. This package authorizes $423 
million in new spending for the current fiscal year. Included in the 
package is a provision I offered that helps homeless children attend 
school. In some states— even our own New York— children without 
a fixed address have had difficulty enrolling in a school near the 
shelter where they are staying. 

The bill also provides funds to the states to cover part of the in- 
creased costs of transporting children to school. In New York State, 
for example, seventy percent of t^e 8,000 elementally age homeless 
children do not regularly attend school. 

A March 1987 study by the New York State Department of Edu- 
cation found that at least twelve school districts in New York State 
denied access to education to children because of a residency re- 
quirement or question of guardianship. 

Another concern of mine is providing permanent housing for the 
homeless. Why are we paying outrageous rents to "welfare hotels'' 
which often do not provide a safe environment for children? I have 
joined my friend and colleague. Representative Chuck Shumer in 
introducing the Permanent Housing for Homeless Families Act, 
which would allow states and cities to spend the housing portion of 
their emergency assistance funds on up-front grants for the con- 
struction of permanent housing for the homeless. The current use 
of funds under the Emergency Assistance Programs amounts to 
nothing more than a "quick fix.** What we need is a lasting solu- 
tion to the problem of homelessness. 

As you may know, I have been deeply concerned with the prob- 
lems of older foster care youth, and I introduced the independent 
living provisions which became law last year. During the current 
fiscal year, $45 million was to be disbursed to the states for transi- 
tion programs for youth sixteen to eighteen. 

However, the Department of Health and Human Services de- 
layed issuing program regulations until recently. As a result of my 
raising the issue with the Acting Secretary of Human Development 
Services, the Acting Secretary has said the funds will now be re- 
leased. The means states can provide services to youth who "age 
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out** of the foster care sj'stem and need help to establish them- 
selves as self-sufficient adults. 

I am pleased to report that New York State will receive 
$7,448,116 for its independent living programs this year, which will 
benefit 1,618 youth statewide. An estimated fifty to sixty percent of 
the money will go to New York City, where the problem is especial- 
ly acute. 

In another effort to provide more resources to the grossly inad- 
equate foster care system, I am suppjorting, as a co-sponsor, a bill to 
increase federal funding of the Social Services Block Grant (Title 
XX of the Social Security Act) for the next three years. Funding 
during fiscal year 1988 would increase by $200 million, for fiscal 
year 1989 by $300 million, and for fiscal year 1990 by $400 million. 

Part of these funds support day care; tiie increased money could 
help provide care for homeless children in shelters, for foster chil- 
dren, and for children whose families are in crisis. Also included in 
Title XX is funding for protective services and foster care for chil- 
dren suffering from abuse and neglect. 

A particular chtdlenge to New York City's foster care system is 
the problem of babies abandoned in hospitals. At present New 
York City hospitals house 300 babies whose parente are not able to 
care for them. Clearly, hospitals are not homes; babies need perma- 
nent caretakers. Certainly foster care placement or adoption 
should be speeded up. 

As part of our larger welfare reform initiative, I will propose leg- 
islation to authorize demonstration projects to test innovative 
methods for providing suitable foster care environments for board- 
er babies and toddlers. 

On another matter. New York City faces an epidemic experi- 
enced nationally: unprecedented levels of teenage pregnancy. In 
1984, the most recent year for which final data is available, 35,042 
girls between ages ten and twenty became pregnant in New York 
City. Of these, 1,250 pregnancies were to young girls under the age 
of fifteen. 

I know not a soul who would aigue that a young girl that age, 
having barely reached biological adulthood herself, is capable of 
fulfilling the enormous responsibility of parenthood. 

If we in the Congress are able to pass a welfare reform bill this 
year, we will have taken one m^'or step toward improving the way 
we care for our children. Yet that alone will be insufficient. We in 
Washington, you in the cities and the private sector, together we 
must confront the host of troubling problems that puts so many 
children at risk and so many families in "crisis." 

We are fortunate to have with us today a distinguished panel of 
experts to discuss these and related problems, and how we can best 
begin to address them. On behalf of the members of the Subcom- 
mittee on Social Security and Family Policy, I thank you and wel- 
come you. 

Mr. Stein. Thank you. Senator. 



STATEMENT OF ANDREW STEIN, PRESIDENT, NEW YORK CITY 

COUNCIL 

Mr Stein. Good morning. As President of the New York City 
Council, I would like to welcome the Subcommittee on Social Secu- 
nty and Family Policy of the Senate Finance Con..^ittee and its 
Chairman, Senator Moynihan, to City Hall. I thank you. Senator, 
for inviting me to co-chair today's hearing on New York's families 
and diildren in crisis. 

No issue could be more important to this city than the condition 
of its children. The fearful circumstances so many children face 
every day have become an all too visible part of our landscape. 

How, in this glittering city, can we possibly explain indices of 
misery such as the following: 

An estimate forty percent of New York's children living below 
the poverty level; 

Eleven thousand children homeless; 

Over 45,000 separate cases of child abuse or neglect reported last 
year; 

Three hundred babies languishing in hospitals because there are 
no foster homes; 

Seventy percent of our minority children not graduating from 
high school; 

Thirteen thousand teenagers having babies last year. 

Perhaps the most ominous revelation of what the future holds 
for our children is yours. Senator. You have estimated that "half of 
the children being bom in America's biggest, most important and 
we^thiest city would expect to be on public assistance before they 
graduated, or failed to graduate, from nigh school." 

If that is so, then this city faces a calamity. How could any re- 
sponsible city official not be deeply apprehensive about the long- 
term c^nseouences of so many children growing up in abject pover- 
ty, without homes, without decent health care or education? 

Clearly, what government does or fails to do in responding to 
this appalling human distress will shape the quality of life for all 
of us m the decades to come. Unless we act now to stem the tide of 
poverty and family disintegration, the damage to the city's social 
fabric and its most precious democratic institutions will be incalcu- 
lable. This includes our already battered public schools, where a 
third of all students are on public assistance. 

This is a national crisis as well. Obviously it requires national so- 
lutions. We city officials are grateful for the leadership and the 
public attention focused on these issues by this subcommittee. 

Your recent hearings on the failures of our national welfare 
system have generated many excellent proposals for reforming that 
system. A consensus is emerging that America needs more rational 
policies for helpmg poor families escape the dreadful trap of de- 
pendency and social pathology. 

Ther.<5 are many things that government can do to help the na- 
tion s twelve million poor children. I do not accept the argument 
still often made in Washington that so many children are in pover- 
ty because the government tried to do something about it. 

The sad fact is that over the past fifteen years, government as- 
sistance payments for poor children eroded by over one-third. It is 



no coincidence that social pathology has exploded during that 
period. 

Ultimately, we must not rely on public assistance as the only 
answer to poverty. Thankfully, there is now growing recognition 
that government must promote independence for welfare recipients 
by providing training and jobs. The best solution for poverty is 
work at a decent wage. 

Another step — one that you have championed] Senator— weald 
compel sUxte and local governments to enforce existing laws requir- 
ing absent parents to contribute to the support of their dependent 
children. 

Finally, I believe that local government will have to do a more 
effective job delivering essential social services to families at risk. 
That is the focus of today's hearing. 

In New York City the interconnected problems of homelessness, 
child abuso, teenage pregnancy and drug addiction overwhelm 
thousands of families every year. When government fails to reach 
these families with effective preventive services, they fall apart, 
and the children are relegated to a bleak foster care system. Nei- 
ther the parents nor the children are then very good candidates for 
welfare reform programs. 

Dozens of children die abuse and neglect every year in New 
York City who could be saved by prompt and efficient intervention. 
Thousands more linger in foster care, or must be kept caged in hos* 
pital cribs, or sleep in welfare offices, or are shunted around from 
one group home to another, because city government has failed 
them. 

These are some of the social ills today's witnesses will be address- 
ing. They cry out for immediate attention. They are also indicative 
of the wider dilemma of dependency. 

Senator Moynihan, I thank you for convening this hearing and 
helping us focus public attention on these desperate problems. 
I applaud your reco^ition that the issues of welfare reform and 
social services to families in crisis are closely linked. 

Senator MoY^)».iAN. Our first witness will be David Tobis, Senior 
Associate, Weliare Research Incorporated. 

We are going to ask our witnesses to limit their presentation to 
ten minut^, as we want to hear everyone and our hearing is going 
to end at 1:00. Then we will have five minutes for questioning. 

Thank you very much, Mr. 1 ois, for coming. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID TOBIS, SENIOR ASSOCIATE, WELFARE 
RESEARCH, INC. 

Mr. ToBis. I want to thank you both for this opportunity to speak 
as an individual about ways to help children and families. I w: -it 
to make three points regarding services and welfare reform. First, 
poverty in New York Qty among children and families is wide- 
spread and the consequences are enormous. Second, the assistance 
that families need to survive and possibly escape their dependence 
is not reaching them. 

And, third, if efforts to reform the welfare system are to have 
even modest success, a vastly expanded and improved network of 



services will have to be created. Fortunately, there are do-able solu- 
tions which have been known for years. 

One hundred years ago when Jacob Riis published his famous 
book about children and poverty he was speaking loosely when he 
titled it How the Other Half Lives. Todav our estimates are more 
precise-^forty percent of New York City^s children live below the 
poverty levul. Poverty is the main factor consistently associated 
with problems such as abuse and neglect, teenage pr^ancy, and 
homelessness. 

This fiscal year 81,000 reports of child abuse or n^lect will be 
filed on children in New York City alone. Studies show that abuse 
and n^lect is not merely associated with poverty but that the 

Eroblems of poverty are causative agents in abusive and n^ligent 
ehavior. In some New York City neighborhoods as many as 
twenty percent of the children have been reported to be abused and 
neglected during the past five years. 

Teenage pregnancy is another problem associated with raising 
children in poverty. It is a problem among all income groups but is 
most severe aniong the poor. In 1983 more than 32,000 teenagers in 
New York City between fifl;een and nineteen became pregnant; 
ahnost 14,000 gave birth. Rougliiy two-thirds come from low income 
families. Perhaps as many as one in ten teenage girls living in pov- 
erty gives birth each year. 

One of the background papers on welfare reform prepared by the 
American Enterprise Institute presents the notion of 'T)ehavior de- 
pendency." It is described as the behavior of poor people, caused 
not by low income, but by their growing inability to cope. 

The report says that many stay dependent on welfare through 
their own behaviors. The study concludes, "Those who do the fol- 
lowing three things are unlikely to stay long in poverty: (1) com- 
plete high school, (2) get married and stay married, and (3) stay 
employed at a job, even at first at the minimum wage." 

Their ^ition reminds me of a bumper sticker I saw last week 
which said, "Marriage is the cause of divorce." The sticker meant 
that if you don't get married; you won't get divorced. True, of 
course. But it is the same type of distorted reasoning used by some 
wb!fare reformers to describe "dependency behavior" among the 
poor. They say the poor are dependent because they drop out of 
school, have babies as teenagers and don't work. 

All those things are true but there are reasons that people 
engage in these types of behaviors, and those reasons are often as- 
sociated with poverty and the resulting hopelessness. Welfare 
reform must provide services and assistance to families that ad- 
dress the material problems of their lives which are often the main 
cause of their dependence. 

To date, government has been unsuccessful in providing those 
kinds of services. I want to illustrate the severe consequences. 

Last year in New York City roughly forty percent of the reports 
of child abuse and neglect were repeat reports — cases in which 
abuse or neglect in the family had been reported previously. In 
many of these cases so little assistance was provided to the families 
when the first abuse was identified that the abuse continues or re- 
surfaces. 
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A State Department of Social Services audit found that in fami- 
lies in which children are reported as abused or neglected, forty 

gercent of the services identified by caseworkers as bein^ needed 
y the family are not provided. 

For a while New York State's Child Welfare Reform Act provid- 
ed some hope to workers and families by making services available 
to prevent children from being placed into foster care. But state 
r^ulations have severely restricted the use of these funds so that 
the vast mcgority goes for counseling to families^a useful service, 
but often not the assistance families need to change their material 
conditions and reduce a m^'or cause of their abusive or n^lectful 
behavior. 

A second example of the consequences of insufficient services is 
the current foster care bed crisis which now captures the attention 
of the city. The crisis is caused by many factors but a primary one 
is the lack of services to help families. 

Caseworkers who investigate reports of abuse and neglect are 
unable to secure the services such as homemakers, parent training, 
day care or job placement that families need to stabilize their situ- 
ation, prevent a deeper crisis or end their dependence. These serv- 
ices are even less available before the abuse occiirs. 

As a result the protective service workers have little choice but 
to remove these children from their homea and place them in 
foster care. The foster care population as a result has risen dra- 
matically at the same time that the city^s efforts to expand the 
niunber of beds has been stymied, most recently by a fire bombing 
of a home in a white neighborhood in Queens in which boarder 
babies were to be placed. 

As the city tries to solve the current bed crisis, a more profound 
crisis looms. The city, to its credit, has been racing to find foster 
care beds so that healthy children no longer have to sleep in of- 
fices, or in a different bed in a different foster care agency each 
night, or in hospital wards. But because government has not pro- 
vided sufficient resources and services to recruit the most appropri- 
ate homes in the city, children are being placed in situations that 
dedicated, but desperate, SSC workers know are unsatisfactory. 

For example, seventy percent of siblings placed in foster care are 
being separated. Living with a brother or sister is often the most 
important factor to surviving in foster care. Far more than half of 
all children in care are placed in neighborhoods or cities that are 
far from their biological parents, reducing the chances of visits and 
return home. And healthy infants who should be living '^nth a 
family are being placed in congr^ate care, again causing long-term 
damage. 

I want to describe the resources and services that families need 
now and that will be needed in even greater numbers in the imme- 
diate future if welfare reform is implemented. I also want to men- 
tion several necessai^ structural changes in the service delivery 
systems to help families in a timely manner and in a way that can 
have maximum impact. 

The first area is welfare benefits themselves, which have been 
falling relative to the cost of living. In 1976 income maintenance 
benefits in New York were thirteien percent above the poverty 
threshold. In 1986 they were fifteen below the poverty level. 
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A family with income below the poverty threshold, in essence, 
does not have sufficient income to meet other needs and purchase a 
nutritionally adequate diet. In addition, a decreasing share of those 
in need receive benefits. In 1975, ninety-five percent of individuals 
below the poverty level received welfare benefits; in 1982, fifty-six 
percent received benefits. 

We also have to change welfare's administrative policies. The 
federal government monitors only one error rate: how many people 
are. appropriately receiving welfare, less than four percent in New 
York City. The other error rate is astronomical: elig&le families 
who do not receive welfare benefits. Either their benefits were ter- 
minated though they were financially eligible or they were effec- 
tivdy prevented firom applying. 

HRA released a study last week showing that at least 20,000 chil- 
dren and their mothers are inappropriately terminated firom the 
welfare rolls every month though they continue to be financially 
eligible for benefits and are reinstated within a month. 

More than one quarter of these inappropriate case closings were 
connected with clients' efforts to find work, or engage in job train- 
ing. Welfare reform may increase the number of clients who mut,t 
look for work and increase the administrative tasks they must per- 
form. As a result, there is a great risk that welfare reform may 
also increase the number of inappropriate case closings. 

Specific services that families need to prevent a crisis and end 
dei)endency include homemakers, day care, parent training, job 
training and jobs. Let me describe two services as illustrations. 

Homemaker services are a wonderfiil, rare'y used resource. 
Homemakers are women who cared for their own children and now 
help overwhelmed mothers raise theirs. They go into a family's 
home several days a week and teach them how to raise and disci- 
pline their children, budget, plan balanced meals as well as help 
with chores. Generally a mother has to have a mfgor incapacitate 
mg medical problem to get a homemaker today. 

To its credit, the city significantly increased the number of fami- 
receiving a homemaker, but still only about 1,000 families re- 
ceive a homemaker a year (for an average of three months), though 
at least 50,000 are eligible for, and need, the service. 

If welfare reform were implemented, enabling single mothers 
with children to work, a homemaker could help teach her to 
manage the household during the often turbulent transition to 
work. 

The lack of adequate public day care is also a m£gor problem. Ac- 
•^.^4^2 ^ HRA's estimate, there are conservatively 63,000 children 
enable for and in need of day care who do not receive it The vast 
m^ority of those families who do have a child in public day care 
are employed, looking for work or in job trainmg. Few over- 
whelmed smgle mothers without jobs are able to find day care slots 
for their children. 

If welfare reform were implemented a dramatic increase in day 
^re would be needed to care for children all day or after school. 
Withoni an expansion in day care, government would have to take 
slots f .-om other high risk groups, as now occurs all too often. 

For example, when state regulations were recently changed to 
allow foster parents to be eligible for public day care, no new slots 
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were created, reducing the day care slots available to other high 
risk children. 

Service delivery systems also need to be restructured. We need to 
create an early warning system to identify child and family prob- 
lems before they become overwhelming. As David Gill, a child wel- 
fare expert, put it, our current service system brings an ambulance 
to a family aiPter it has fallen off the cliff. 

We need an early warning system that would identify children 
and family service needs before a crisis occurs. Families seeking 
public assistance who have other problems should be referred im- 
mediately to preventive service programs. 

Social workers should also be deployed full time at each day care 
center to screen and identify problems of younger children. Nurses 
should visit pregnant mothers, and mothers with infants, to find 
out how things are, offer a range of services and ensure they have 
excellent health care. 

Second, we need to create a network of family service centers 
which provide the full range of services that well functioning fami- 
lies need to thrive and also services needed by families in crisis. It 
is the concept of one-stop shopping for services where eligibility is 
based on one's neighborhood rather than one's income. 

These conmiunity-based centers, which have all services a family 
would need, were recently proposed by the Beattie Commission 
which the Mayor appointed. The plan was never implemented. 
Many countries have such systems; this country desperately needs 
one. 

Finally, we now have two publicly funded, separate but unequal 
day care systems: a public one for poor children financed through 
the Social Services Block Grant, and a private one for more afflu- 
ent children subsidized through federal income tax credits to work- 
ingparents. 

Tne federal tax subsidy nationally to private day care exceeded 
$2 billion in 1983— more than the $1.6 billion spent on public day 
care. These day care programs are segregated by income and race; 
they should be merged. 

It will take massive efforts to reduce the abuse and neglect of 
children, to reduce the dependence caused by poverty and to help 
children reach toward their full potential. Government puts basic 
resources to meet the needs of children and their families low on 
its list of priorities. 

Thf legislative branches of all levels of government have neglect- 
ed iiieir responsibility to develop policies and programs to serve 
children. As a result, policy is now being set in the courts and on 
the front pages of the major newspapers. There are now a dozen 
major lawsuits against the city for failing to serve children. 

Government must dramatically and permanently change its pri- 
orities and give the needs of children and their families the atten- 
tion and resources they deserve- 

Welfare reform which provides work at a decent wage, and the 
services and assistance families need to sustain that work effort, 
would be an important step in that direction. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Stein. Thank you very much, Mr. Tobis. 

Senator,, do you have any questions? 
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Senator Moynihan. I do indeed. I just want to say that Mr. Tobis 
has been among the valued voices in this area. For some years now 
he has been telling those who would listen that the situation we 
are reading about and seeing in the United States today was 
coming. For this he deserves all credit. 

But simjoltaneoiisly I want to say that we have a problem of an 
order that we can't really expect to respond to except by providing 
service, overwhelming service. You know, children in sin^e-parent 
families were once a small group, an imusual group; that is no 
longer the case. The model child in this coimtry now will live in a 
single-parent family before he's eighteen and, as Mr. Stein said, in 
the city half the cluldren will be on what we have imtil now called 
AFDC before they are 18. 

This sounds like an estimate, but it turns out to be a rather pre- 
cise calciilation; fifty percent. 

Nationwide, recent estimates indicate that of all children bom in 
1985, between a quarter and a third will end up "on welfare." I 
want to ask you to consider what these figures mean for AFbC. 
For you, if you want things to work out, you need to graduate from 
high school, get married, stay married, get a job, and keep it. These 
compoimd your opportunity with a multiplier, not an additive 
efifect. 

And absent that kind of individual good sense we as a society are 
not going to be able to make up for the mistakes that follow. We 
just barely handle the foster children now. 

Mr. Tobis. My concern is that if we focus on keeping kids in 
school and not the factors that cause them to drop out of school, we 
will not be successful, and that is the point I am trying to make, to 
try to look at the imderlying conditions. 

Senator Moynihan. I have been through the Livingston Income 
Maintenance Center in Brooklyn and the Waverly Income Mainte- 
nance Center in Manhattan. Yet you have been more aware than 
I— of the city's capacity to provide service. It is so low that the 
notion of any professionally trained groups addressing a million 
children— well, sir, it's your city. 

Mr. Stein. I have been quite critical. The problem is so vast. It 
deals with, as you have been warning us for decades now, the 
breakup pf the family and some other complex problems, and has 
to do with the national welfare policy. 

On the other hand, I have found that the city frankly has not 
been doing a very good job over the last four or five years deliver- 
ing the services that they potentially can deliver. 

And I think Dick Seattle wrote an excellent report which is 
really a blueprint on how the city should organize for its fight for 
children and really has not been implemented. I think tMt it's 
been disorganized. I think it is such a msgor issue now that it 
almost needs to be approached. Senator, as the fiscal crisis was in 
New York City twelve years ago where you really enlist the best 
talent from all sectors and really go after the problem in that way 
and see that the city spends the money it does have effectively. 

And I don't want to go through all the different procedures but I 
think we will hear some of them today. 

I would like to ask Mr. Tobis about the figure. I believe you said 
81,000 children were reported abused or neglected. That is a shock- 
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mg figure, one I had not heard before, and sort of differs with the 
HRA figure. Where did you get the figure of 81,000 reported abused 
or n^lected last year? 

Mr. ToBis. Eighty-one thousand figure is HRA's figure. The 
figure that you have, which is the generally understood figure, is 
45,000. That refers to reports of abuse and n^lect, not children. 
There are an average of two children per report, and in the 1970s 
and early 1980s the city was primarily reporting the number of 
children and that reached about sixty, 70,000. Then there was a 
change in the way they reported, once the number got that high. 
They now present the number of cases reported in the fiscal year. 
That's HRA's figure. 

Mr. Stein. Thank you. We have other questions but we have to 
move on. 

The next speaker is Tony Ward, executive director of Child Care, 
Inc. 

STATEMENT OF ANTONY WARD, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, CHILD 
CARE, INC., NEW YORK, NY 

Mr. Ward. City Council President Stein and Senator Moynihan, 
-my name is Antony Ward. I am the executive director of Child 
Care, Inc., a nonprofit child care resource and referral agency in 
New York City. I am honored to present testimony before you 
today on an issue of vital concern to us all— the child care needs of 
the children of New York City. 

You don't need an expert to tell you that the demand for child 
care for children of working parents has grown dramatically 
during the past decade. The evidence is all around us— in the in- 
CTeasing number of women in the work force who have children, 
the growing number of single-parent families, the rise in the 
number of poor children. 

Let me give you a few statistics. In 1985, six in ten women with 
children under six were in the labor force, and half of all women 
with children less than a year old were working or looking for 
work. Experts predict that in less than three years sixty-four per- 
cent of all families with children will have mothers in the work 
force. 

Today, most women v/ork because they must. In many two- 
parent families— one in four across the nation— the woman's 
income keeps the family above the poverty level. For single-parent 
families, of course, employment is crucial. Nationally, the median 
income for single-parent families with children under six is less 
than $7,000 a year. 

For all of these families, child care is not a luxury. It is a necessi- 
ty. Good child care means that a child will be in a safe, heathy 
environment. It means developmentally appropriate care that 
meets the child's needs— social, emotional, cognitive. 

Good child care means a stable, consistent arrangement that 
frees a parent from stress and worry and allows him or her to be 
productive at work. 

In New York City, there are more than 300,000 children under 
fourteen years of age who need child care while their parents work. 
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Close to h£ilf of these children are under six. There are licensed 
slots available in full-day programs for a third of these children. 

For the estimated 144,000 children in this age group who are eli- 
gible for publicly funded child care, the situation is worse. There is 
space for only one in five children in publicly subsidized full-day 
child care programs. 

As a result, thousands of parents cannot find licensed child care. 
Because they have to work, they must make do with arrangements 
that are at best often imreliable and at worst unsafe — like those in 
the unlicensed family day care home in Brooklyn where two chil- 
dren died in a fire last November. 

We at Child Care, Inc. know first-hand about the serious short- 
age of good, quality, affordable child care in this city. 

Every day the counselors in our Child Care Information Services 
receive calls from parents who need child care for their infants and 
toddlers, for their preschoolers, and for their children who face the 
prospect of an empty apartment at the close of the school day. 

Fd like to share several of these stories with you. Judy is a col- 
lie-educated woman who lives in the Bronx. Nine months ago 
when their first child was bom, she and her husband knew that 
she would have to return to work as soon as possible. They had no 
family in the city and could not afford the $200 to $300 a week cost 
of an in-home caregiver. 

They wanted good care for their baby girl. We tried to find a li- 
censed infant care center or family day care provider for them, but 
no slots were available in their community. In eight months, Judy 
used four different caregivers. Then she gave up her job. 

Judy^s problem is a conmion one. The shortage of infant care is 
extreme. There are 68,000 infants and toddlers under three in this 
city who need outof-home care while their parents work. But there 
are oiJy 5,000 licensed slots all told— in licensed public and private 
child care programs, in day care centers and family day care 
homes— for these very young children. These slots can accommo- 
date seven percent of all the children under three who need child 
care. Families who cannot gain access to one of these slots must 
take what they can get. 

Robin is a young single mother of a three year old boy. She lives 
in Queens and works as a secretary in a small corporation in mid- 
town Manhattan. With a sdary of $18,500, she is eligible for pub- 
licly-funded child care through the city's Agency for Child Develop- 
ment. 

She wanted to place her child in a full-day program in a day care 
center because she knew that it would offer good cognitive and 
social activities in a group setting year-round. And she could afford 
the weekly fee of $23 a week for her child. 

Robin could not find a slot for her son in a full-time program. He 
was one of the 72,000 preschoolers who are eligible for publicly- 
funded child care. But there are full-day slots for only 28,000 
youngsters. He was not one of them. 

Like so many other single mothers who work full time, Robin 
had to patch together a set of different child care arrangements— a 
part-day program, a babysitter, and a friend— to provide care for 
her boy while she worked to support them both. 
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And, finally, I want to tell you about another young woman who 
came to our attention last month. Tina dropped out of high school 
when she had her first child at sixteen. Her second child was bom 
three years later. Like the 67,000 other public assistance house- 
holds wtii children under six, she needed welfare to support her 
family. This spring, Tina learned about the new, stete-funded work- 
not-welfare program. Tina enrolled in the program because she 
wanted training to get a job to get off welfare. 
A '^^Jrpgram offered to help her find cluld care for her children. 
And they did. For her four-year-old. But there was no licensed 
child care for the baby in her Brooklyn neighborhood. The $7 a day 
she could get to pay for what the city called informal care— unli- 
censed care— was not enough to pay a babysitter. 

Her neighbors wouldn't provide child care because they were 
rfraid the money would be held against their welfare checks. Al- 
though Tina wanted the training and the job it promised, she 
topped out of the work-not-welfare program because she couldn't 
find child care. 

These stories all point to the same problem. There is a critical 
shortage of child care m this city. The consequences are serious, for 
the well-bemg of children, for the welfare of their parents, for the 
economic and social health of the body politic— and for the pros- 
pects of a successful welfare reform program. 

What can we do to address this problem? We propose two funda- 
mental steps: The first is to expand the supply of licensed child 
care; the second is to expand access to care for families who need 
assistance. 

Our first proposal is to expand the availability of family day care 
by fundmg family day care networks. Family day care, provicied for 
a small group of children m the caregivers home, is the care of 
choice for infants and toddlers. But there are only 2,000 licensed 
family day care homes in the city. Just 120 of them are available to 
parents who cannot gain access to the publicly-funded child care 
system. 

Family day care networks are associations of providers sponsored 
by a community-based agency such as a church, a neighborhood im- 
provement association, or a social service agency. These network 
sponsors recruit, train, and supervise the family day care providers 
and refer parents to their care. The parents pay for the care with 
child care subsidies, their own income, or some mix of the two. 

It c^ts approximately $50,000 to operate a network of ?0 provid- 
ers who can serve 60 children under two, and an additional 150 
aged two to six. Networks are a costeffective mechanism for ad- 
dressing the drastic shortage of infant care. 

The Neighborhood Child Care Initiative Project, our own effort 
to create family day care networks m underserved areas of the 
city, serves as evidence of the effectiveness of this approach. In the 
last year alone, the Neighborhood Qmic Child Care Initiatives Net- 
wc^ks have created fifty new slots for very young children. 

Our project has been generously supported by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration and American Express Foundation as well as other foun- 
dations and corporations. They believe, and rightly so, that provid- 
ing child care is a public responsibility and that the public sector 
should share the cost of providing this service. 
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We agree that the private sector and the consumers should not 
be the sole bearers of this burden. Along with other members of 
the New York CSty Family Day Care Task Force, we have recom- 
mended a $1.15 nillion package in city tax levy funds for family 
day care expansion. The funds would support sixteen networks, a 
public education campaign about licensed family day care, and 
staff support at a city agency. 

As we have seen, there is also a significant need for full-day care 
for preschoolers in day care centers. One of the primary barriers to 
the expansion of center care in New York City is the lack of avail- 
able space for not-for-profits. 

The recent difficulties experienced by the ACD in finding sites 
for Project Giant Step, the city's highly r^arded part-day early 
childhood education program for four-year-olds, is testimony to the 
seriousness of this situation. 

Many ACD programs could not participate in Giant Step because 
they could not find appropriate space that «/ould meet the city's 
strict licensing requirements. Others opened late. Even now, as the 
program year is ending, renovation is still being done in some 
places. 

One of the possible solutions for this problem is to support cap- 
ital expenditures for nonprofit day care centers that provide public- 
ly-funded child care. These funds could be used for low cost mort- 
gages to purchase space, for revolving loan funds for renovations or 
improvements, or for rent subsidies. 

To make this effective, the public authorities will have to be able 
to commit funding to programs for more than one year, and in- 
clude enough money in the reimbursement rate to cover the au- 
thorization of capital costs. 

Research shows that trained staff, qualified staff are a key factor 
in good child care programs. New York City is fortunate to have 
some of the highest personnel standards for early childhood pro- 
grams in the nation. Here, though, as in so many parte of the coim- 
try, there is a serious shortage of professionally trained early child- 
hood teachers. 

One of the reasons is the notoriously low salaries in day care. On 
the average, certified child care teachers in New York City earn 
less than $10 an hour. Working a ten-hour day, twelve months a 
year, at this rate requires a strong commitment to early childhood 
education and care. 

Yet there are few scholarships and limited financial aid to en- 
courage young people to enter the field. Salary increases and other 
financial incentives are vital; without them, we will not be able to 
stem the flood of teachers to other higher paying careers. 

Together, these recommendations will provide a partial solution 
to the shortage of child care. But such remedies will be useless 
unless we can ensure that children have access to these services. 

You know that federal support for child care has not increased 
significantly during this decade. New York City's share of Title XX 
funds has risen less than seven percent, despite the fact that forty- 
four percent of the city's children now live in poverty. 

Both the state and the city have allocated funds to offset these 
losses. Nevertheless, the number of children served in publicly- 
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funded chUd care programs today remains approximately the same 
as It was seven years ago. 

Clearly, there is a need for more public funding for child care 
subsidies. We cannot in good conscience tolerate a situation in 
which fewer than one in five eligible (;hildren obtain the child care 
they need. Public funding is needed (or vouchers to expand access 
for women like Judy and Robin who must work to sucport their 
families. 

It is needed to increase the child care stipend for infoxmal care 
to help women like Tina. move off weKare and achieve the self-suf- 
ficiency they want. And it is needed to help those women who will 
make the transition from welfare to work tC' m^?intairi the consist- 
ent, stable child care their children deserve. 

I will be happy to answer your questions. Thank you. 

Senator Moynihan. Thank you for a verj- precise and sobering 
report. 

Can I make a general observation? I must say that we are pretty 
much of the view in Washington that you can't reform what is now 
called welfare. Your statistics are very explicit and in that regard 
very helpful. 

What we call v/elfare is a widows' pension that was put into the 
Social Security Act in 1935. At that time all but two of the States, 
as I am sure you know, had widows' pensions and they were having 
trouble maintaiiimg them. Aid to Dependent Children was meant 
to be a bndge until such time as the survivor insurance provi- 
sion m Social Security took over. And indeed, about 3.3 million 
children are now sivpported under the Old Age and Survivors In- 
surance Trust fund. Ui the same manner an Old Age Assistance 
pant program was established by President Roosevelt to be a 
bridge dunng the fii-st thirty years when people were retiring with 
full benefits. 

The program we have today, which is Title IV of the Social Secu- 
rity Act, assumed that a mother with children would not leave the 
house for paid work and if widowed in the classic mdustrial acci- 
dent would have a pension. That doesn't define the present pro- 
gram at all. 

Only two percent of recipients are widows. Moreover, in the in- 
tervening fiftv years, women have gone overwhelmingly into the 
workplace. That striking figure of yours is that, 54 percent of 
women with children of less than six years of age are in the work 
force, but of mothers in the AFDC program only 4.8 percent are in 
the.work force. 

Clearly the grip of history says AFDC mothers will not go to 
work If they are m this program. Until you redefine the program 
you can t expect any change. I mean, there is no great problem pro- 
viding child care for welfare recipients because they aren't work- 
ing. 

If we are to expect that recipients work, if we are to improve on 
the system, which we propose to do, then instead of starting with 
grants, you end with grants. You say, where is the absent parent 
and you find him, as we do not now do in New York City. But 
Social Security numbers can find anybody. 
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you are absolutely right in saying we can't ask persons to work if 
we don't provide day care. But we do note that 72 percent of all 
mothers with children aged 6 to 17 are in the labor force and 
almost sixty percent of women with children under six are in the 
work force. They manage somehow and they have worked out their 
child care arrangements. 

I would think we can do something with the dependent people as 
well. I take your numbers very seriously. 

Mr. Stein. I would add one thing as we move in that direction, 
Senator. We are talking in New York City about 177,973 children 
under the age of six in the public assistance program. So even 
making a small inroad into t^at means taking into account very 
large numbers of children //ho need child care. I recognize the dif- 
ficulty. 

Senator Moynihan. The point is, if I can just add to what Presi- 
dent Stein says, there is this other striking number: in 24.4 percent 
of children in two-parent families would be poor if only the father's 
income was counted. Something else without precedent has hap- 
pened in this nation. We have gone sixteen years without an in- 
crease in median family income. Median family income today is 
less than it was in 1973. Never in the history of European settle- 
ment of North America have we gone sixteen years without an in- 
crease in the median family income. 
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SUPPLY AND OEHAND FOR FULL-OAY CARE FOR THE 
CHILDREN OF WORKING PARENTS BY AGE. 198C 



^^^Tdren Supply^^ ) Dcmand^^* % Served 

TOTAL: 0:13 ^9,051 306.739 22.5 



6-13 25.196 162.431 



15.5 



<S 43>855 144.358 30.4 

3- 5 33.795 76.636 50.6 

0- 2 5,060 67,732 7.4 



(a) Based on CGI calculations of full-day care in both public and private 
programs for infants and toddlers; full-day care in public and private 
programs for pre-schoolers; and part-day prograns for school -age children. 

(b) Based on the New York State Council on Children and Families' 1980 Analysis 
of Children Potentially in Need of Substitute Out-of Home Care, modified by 
increases in labor force participation of mothers with children in specific 
age groups. 



Source: CCI Unpublished data on the supply of full -day care; and New York State 
Council on Children and Families* Analysis of Children Potentially in 
Need of Substitute Care by Age and Ethnicity. New York City. 1980; and 
Hayghe. Howard. "Rise in Mothers' Labor Force Activity Including Those 
with Infants." Monthly Labor Review . U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. February 1986. 
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ESTIMATES OF CHILDREN ELIGIBLE FOR PUBLIC CHILD CARE 
SERVICES FOR FINANCIAL AND SOCIAL REASONS, 1986 



Children 





X Served 



TOTAL: 0-12 



40>818 



352,000 



11.5 



6-12 



10,316 



208,000 



4.9 



< 6 



30,502 



144,000 



21.2 



3-5 



26,080 



72,000 



36.2 



0-2 



4,422 



72,000 



6.1 



(a) Based on publicly funded full-day slots 1m ACD prcgratas for Infants and 
toddlers and pre-schoolers, as well as ACD school-age child care programs; 
does not Include Head Start, Project Giant Step, or unallocated voucher slots. 

(b) Based on HRA calculations for children who are financially and socially 
eligible for public child care services, including families at risk; recipients 
of AFOC who are working, enrolled in an approved vocational or educational 
program, or looking for work; those who are under 21 who are completing their 
high school education; ill or incapacitated; and income-eligible fanilies who 
are working, or looking for work. 
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PERCENTAGE OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE (PA) HOUSEHOLDS WITH CHILDREN UNDER 6 
December, 1984 and June* 1985 



December '84 



June '85 



All Households 
All PA Households 



All PA Households 
with Children 
18 and Under 



All PA Households 
with Children 
Under 6 



NA 
362,572 



100.0 



243,265 67.1 



71,763 19.7 



2,925,000 - 

368,768 100.0 

243,733 66.1 

66,575 18.1 



Nuirber of Children cn Public Assistance 



Total Children*- 494,379 100.0 

Under 6 191,403 38.7 



487,957 100.0 
177,973 36.5 



PA Includes ADC, ADC-U, HR, MR Adults, HR FAiallles 



Children Includes 0-18 and 18 years of age 



Source: Dependency, Economic and Social Data for New York City. Office of 
Policy and uonotaic Research, HRA, Sunrner 1985 and June 1985 
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(a) 

ACD Public Expenditures for Child Care, 1982 and 1986 
(in millions) 



1982 1986 % Chance 

Total $ 154.8 $ 201.7 i3b.3X 

Federal 115.3 122.8 +6.5); 

State - 8.8 100. OX 

City 39.5 70.1 +77.4X 

(a) does not include $26.6 million in 1982 and $33.9 minion in 1986 for Head Start 

Sources: HRA Consolidated Services Plan . FFY 1982-1984 for Planned Expenditures for 

FY 1982; and HRA ConsoHdafecTServices Plan . FY 1986 for Planned Expenditures 
for 1986. 
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ACD Total Public Expenditures and Caseloads for 
Head. Start and Day Care Services 
1982 and 1986 



Total 

Day Care 
Head Start 



Expenditures 
{$'s in millions) 
1982 1986 
181.4 $ 235.6 



154.8 
26.6 



Caseloads 



(a) 



201.7 
33.9 



%Chanqe 

+ 29.8 % 

+ 30.3 
+ 27.4 



Total 

Day Care 
Head Start 



77,800 

69,000 
8,800 



81,900 + 5.3% 



70,300 
11,600 



+ 1.9 
+ 31.8 



(a) 

includes all children served during the year. 

Sources: HRA Consolidated Services Plan , FY 1982-1984 for FY 1982; 
HRA Consolidated Services Plan . FY 86 for FY 1986 
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Mr. Stein. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness is Dr. Megan McLaughlin, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Federation of Protestant Welfare Agencies. 
Doctor, thank you very much for coming. 

STATEMENT OF DR. MEGAN E. McLAUGHLIN, EXECUTIVE VICE 
PRESIDENT, FEDERATION OF PROTESTANT WELFARE AGEN- 
CIES, NEW YORK, NY 

Dr. McLaughlin. Thank you. Senator Moynihan and President 
Stein. 

I am from the Federation of Protestant Welfare Agencies and we 
have 250 member agencies in the federation providing a variety of 
services to our members. 

I am here this morning to add to the bad news that we have al- 
ready heard. Bluntly stated, the demand for social services in New 
York City by poor families and children in need far outstrips their 
availability. But, let me hasten to add, social services alone cannot 
solve the basic problems that most families face. 

That basic problem— the disease we must attack— is poverty. 
And poverty, simply stated, is the absence of money or access to 
money to buy the goods and services one needs to survive even on a 
minimal level. The statistics are all too familiar to you but they 
bear repeating. 

In 1985, 11.4 percent of all American families lived in poverty. 
During that same year, 28.7 percent of all black families and 25.5 
percent of all Hispanic families lived below the poverty line. Our 
reluctance to help the poor makes it easy for us to ignore the fact 
that forty percent of those in poverty are children. 

In this, the wealthiest nation, an additional 2.7 million children 
slipped below the poverty line in a seven-year period, 1978-1985. 
Twenty-five percent of our four and five year old children are poor. 
For these children, poverty is not an abstraction; its reality is poor 
nutrition, poor education, inadequate or nonexistent health care, 
and unsafe homes or none at all. The consequences to children in- 
clude lack of preparation for self-sufficiency, hopelessness and de- 
spair or anger. 

As dismal as the national statistics are, they are worse in our 
fair city, the financial capital of the world. 

Poverty is increasing significantly faster in the city, whether 
measured absolutely or as a relative proportion of the population. 
Between 1970 and 1980, the number of poor in New York City in- 
creased by nearly 20 percent, while the city's overall population de- 
clined by 10 percent. During that same period, national poverty 
grew by 2 percent, while the population increased by nearly 12 per- 
cent. 

One in every five New Yorkers lives in poverty, while one in 
every eight Americans is poor. 

Nationally, the unemployment rate remains higher among 
blacks and Hispanics, In 1985, it was 5.5 percent among white 
adults and 13.1 percent among black adults. Between 1978 and 
1981 the unemployment rate of twenty to twenty-four-year olds in- 
creased from 6 to 16 percent in New York and the national rate 
increased from 8,8 to 12.3 percent among the same age cohorts. 
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New York State has the fifth highest dropout rate in the nation 
at 34 percent. For New York City various dropout rates have been 
reported: 36 by the Chancellor, 50 percent by the Superintendent, 
and up to 80 percent by other groups. 

The groups hardest hit by poverty in New York City are people 
of color— blacks and Hispanics, female-headed households, and chil- 
dren. For the past sixteen years, the largest and most rapidly grow- 
ing s^ment of the ,poor are those living in female-headed house- 
holds. In 1980, two-thirds of our city's female-based hoTiseholds 
lived in poverty. Presently, over 800,000 of our children live in pov- 
erty. 

fivery child needs a safe and nurturing environment in which to 
thrive. But in New York City we have approximately 11,000 chil- 
dren living in inadequate emergency shelters. 

These statistics depict a bleak picture for large numbers of fami- 
lies and children. And we know tnat the reality is even bleaker be- 
caxise the poverty level used is terribly inadequate. 

According to the federal government, the current poverty level is 
$9,120 for a family of three and $10,800 for a family of four. Are 
these realistic figures for families who live in New York City in 
1986? A more realistic assessment of what it takes to live in New 
York is pro\ided by the Commimity Council of Greater New York's 
Annual Price Survey. It estimates that a family of four in New 
York City requires $35,000 a year to maintain a decent standard of 
living. 

The fact is that a large number of New Yorkers, including a dis- 
proportionate number of children, are today living below the pover- 
ty line and an even larger number are surviving in deprived condi- 
tions. 

The relevant question is what can be done about this dismal situ- 
ation by the national, state and city governments and by nonprofit 
agencies and the business commtmity. Unfortunately, there is no 
simple answer to this question, because the issues are complex and 
numerous. 

The minimum wage, employment, housing, health care, nutri- 
tion, education, crime, the welfare system, social services and more 
need to be addressed. There is no time to discuss all of these today. 
Let me simply note: 

Poverty is a disease that can be cured. It requires commitment. 
It requires additional resources. We cannot do more with less. 

No solution, r^ardless of how well it is crafted, can solve pover- 
ty or anv of its symptoms in a short period of time. We spent more 
time fighting the war in Vietnam than we spent fighting the War 
on Poverty at home. 

No one approach will solve poverty because it has many faces 
and many causes. 

No approach will be effective if it focuses solely on the indiv.u- 
ual. Some of our key institutions must be changed and strategies 
must be de^dsed to improve neighborhoods. Most of the city's poor 
black and Hispanic families are clustered in specific neighborhoods. 

From the federal government we need massive assist^ce. This is 
an unpopular but realistic statement. For years. Senator Moynihan 
has eloquently and convincingly argued that New York State does 
not receive an adequate share of the Inderal expenditures. 
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The federal government must increase its investment in its - * 
cities, including New York, particularly in its human capital. No 
North American nation invests a smaller share in housing, health 
care and social services than the United States. We in New York 
City feel this lack of investment most painfully. 

For the past seven years the federal government has been en- 
gaged in the imique economic experiment of cutting taxes and 
freezing or reducing social services expenditures, while escalating ^ , 
the military budget. I urge you. Senator Moynihan, and the mem- ^ ] 
bers of this subcommittee to end this process and to urge that a 
fraction of the money now spent on military "doodads" now be de- 
voted to the needs of the poor. 

City and state elected ofBcials must be brave enough and com- 
mitted enough to act on behadf of the poor. We can no longer allow 
responsibility for the poor to be a political volleyball; a spirit of co- 
operation is essential. 

The state and the city must create complementary revenue and 
expenditure goals and priorities. We must investigate all avenues 
for revenues, examine the present tax structure, and monitor new 
tax reforms to guarantee that they are fair to the poor. 

Our city and state ofHdals seem to be joining the tax cutting 
bandwagon. We urge you, Mr. Stein, to speak up and say— provide 
services to the poor before returning taxes. New York City dealt 
with its fiscal crisis, in part, by reducing services to the poor. Now 
there is a surplus. We should at least restore the services. 

The agencies who manage social service programs are in dire 
need of assistance. The current crisis in socicd services is worsened ' 
by the fact that social service workers are paia inequitable, low sal- 
aries. Essentially, we tax social service workers for working with 
the poor and needy. 

The salaries of child welfare workers, to cite one example, are in- 
credibly low, average well below that of other city employees. 
Social workers in voluntary agency foster care programs were paid 
only $14,800 last year. 

City employees receive the following starting salaries: sanitation ] 
worker— $23,000; police ofBcer— $28,000; and a schoolteacher— 
$20,000. Our aty Council members earn $47,000. Who are these 
social service workers? Many are women who head households. 

Sfidary is not an esoteric issue. It has an impact on quality of 
services. Low salaries result in high turnover rates, recruitment 
problenis, increased training costs and low morale. Instead of a 
system designed to provide a stable environment to encourage the 
best people to work with our needy children and families, we have 
one that forces turnover. 

One of our member agencies had one hundred percent turnover 
within a twelve-month period in its preventive program. And it 
had a sixty-five percent turnover in its foster care program. The 
consequence is that the agency could not operate at full capacity. 
This was at a time when the city was desperately in need of addi- 
tional services for children and families in crisis. 

Another of the federation's agencies that provides services for 
over 2,000 children has an annucd turnover rate of thirty-three per- 
cent. In some months, three employees must be replaced each 
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week. This is intolerable and due mainly to the low salaries and 
poor benefits the agency is able to offer. 

City Council President Andrew Stein has effectively brought to 
our attention in recent months the problems facing New York's 
poor, particularly our poor children, and those who are paid to pro- 
vide essential services to our children. We urge you to continue 
this effort. 

Blacks and Hispanics are concentrated in the social service 
sector and therefore this discussion is also relevant to welfare 
reform efforts. Studies done by Walter Stafford (phonetic) of the 
Community Services Society (sic) shows that in 1982 sixty percent 
of all blacks work in twenty of the city's 212 industries. 

hdustries in which blacks were concentrated were mainly health 
cafe, social service, banks, insurance and telephone communica- 
tion. Blacks and Hispanics are virtuallv excluded from 130 out of 
193 industries in the city. Those 130 industries accounted for about 
60 percent of the private sector workplace and were among the 
leaders in job growth. 

Black and Hispanic professionals are also tightly segmented in 
few industries. Black females in New York w^re genermly concen- 
trated in nursing, social work and elementary school teaching. 
Even if we accept the prediction that there will be jobs in the year 
2000, the question of segmentation remains a critical issue for all 
of us. 

What are the requirements for entry? About fifty percent of 
those on welfare are functioning at the sixth grade level or below, 
and observers suggest that the banking industry, one of the areas 
where blacks are concentrating, is redefining entry requirements. 
Instead of high school they are now looking for associate degrees as 
an entry level requirement. 

It seems that for welfare reform to work for the women who are 
eligible to work it is imperative that we invest in basic school prep- 
aration, and upon various industries in the public and private sec- 
tora Day care, health care and support services must oe provided. 
We must also be willing to subsidize these families to ensure a 
basic level of income. And over the long run upgrading of skills is a 
must if these women are to keep pace with an economy that is con- 
stantly changing. 

Finally, the business community must be recruited to join this 
effort. Poverty is everybody's business. Today's children become to- 
morrow's work force. 

I could not end without bringing to your attention the increase 
in racial incidents in New York City. The racial problem was not 
solved in the sixties. We urge you to exert leadership in this cru- 
cial area. 

I want to thank the subcommittee for offering me the opportuni- 
ty to speak to you this morning. I would be happy to answer any 
questions that you may have. 

Senator Moynihan. Thank you. Dr. McLaughlin. I would just 
like to confirm that point of vours about the direction of events. 
The ijoverty threshold for 1986, as we estimated for a family of 
four, is $11,200 and, as you observed, the median income of social 
service workers is about $14,800. They are just slightly above the 
poverty level and they aren't going to get much higher. 
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That turnover rate suggests who is available for this work. These 
employees are just barely better off than the persons they are serv- 
ing, and things have not been getting better. It's all very well for 
us to talk about how much we've got to do. 

It's instructive to learn about what we did in the 1970s. In this 
country we cut the average benefit for children under the Social 
Security Act, Title IV, or AFDC, by a third. All the noise changes 
nothing. We cut it by one-third and that's what happened. 

One of the consequences is that for a black family the median 
income in 1970 was $17,730 and in 1985 was $17,109 in real terms. 
Over fifteen years the median income for black families declined. 

Can I just ask one question? I would like to ask the Chairman as 
well as you, Doctor, what does it mean— that for New York City 
various dropout rates have been reported, thirty-six percent by the 
Chancellor, sixty percent by the Superintendent, and up to eighty 
percent by other groups. Can it be that New York can't find out 
who does or does not graduate from high school? 

Dr. McLaughun. Not only can it be, it is. We don't know. There 
are various estimates. 

Mr. Stein. Senator, this amazes me. Everybody has a different 
way of accounting. You get different agencies, different monitor 
groups, different agencies within the city, and they will all have a 
different number as to the dropout rate. It is quite amazing but dis- 
turbing, but really true, that you have different numbers coming 
from different agencies, different advocacy groups. No one really 
knows what the dropout rate is except that we Imow it is terrible. 



Doctor, one thing that has been so disturbing, I note the turnov- 
er rate of a hundred percent in some of our agencies. I was up to 
Albany a month or so ago to lobby because the majority of work 
done is in voluntary agencies, and yet a $14,500 starting salary is 
disturbing. 

Besides the salary, which is the most important thing, and I 
think the starting salary for a city social worker is about $21,000, 
and so we are in Albany lobbying to bring the voluntary work up 
to what the city worker gets as a starting salary. But what else 
seems to me the SEC office and various offices that deal with this 
problem throughout the city, the conditions are terrible, workers 
working in very depressing conditions. 

When I was at tne SEC office in Brooklyn one day, and maybe 
this was an aberration, but one day I was there and there were 350 
people working in the building, no running water, toilets didn't 
worK, elevators didn't work iu a six-story building and so forth. It 
was just generally depressing. 

As part of what I am talking about, saying that the problems of 
children are among the most important, you have to have a sense 
to tell these people, these workers who go out in the middle of the 
night. Senator, and have to decide whether to take a child away 
from a mother, whether in fact the mother is a drug addict, abus- 
ing the child, to make that very important decision, that worker 
should be treated with respect. When you start on a salary of 
$14,000 you are not treating that person with respect. 

So, is there anything else we can do besides increase the salary 
of voluntary workers to what the city workers get? 



We don't know exactly what it is and 
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Dr. McLaughun. Your statement suggests one recommendation, 
which Is to improve working conditions, and of course there is the 
intolerable paperwork which I believe workers are buried under. 
We are concerned about accountability but most people agree that 
has gone too far in this field because workers spend too much time 
worrying about paper and too little time taking care of an already 
too high caseload. 

I think most people in the field would agree that it is important 
to suggest that if one specific concrete thing could be done to make 
it a little easier for workers, improve working conditions, increase 
benefits, upgrade salaries and, provide staff training, are all things 
that people in any field need in order to feel that their work is re- 
spected and valid. Social workers are no different. 

Mr. Stein. Thank you. Doctor, thank you very much. 

Senator Moynihan. Thank you. 

The next witness will be Osborn Elliott, a member of the board 
of directors of the Citizens Committee for New York City, Incorpo- 
rated. 

STATEMENT OF OSBORN ELLIOTT, MEMBER OF BOARD OF DI- 
RECTORS, CITIZENS COMMITTEE FOR NEW YORK CITY, INC., 
NEW YORK, NY 

Mr. EixiOTT. I appreciate this opportunity to come before you 
and express one citizen's outrage and deep concern over what is 
happening to our city. New York is divided by a chasm of class and 
race— one part for the rich and mostly white, the other for the poor 
and mostly non-white. 

In the midst of an economic boom, two out of five children live in 
poverty. That's 700,000 kids. 

The two fastest growing groups in New York are at opposite ends 
of the economic spectrum— on the one hand, those families with 
annual incomes of $120,000 or more; on the other families living in 
poverty. 

These dismal facts describe New York's division— and suggest 
what is going on in the rest of our urhm society. 

My anger is directed against those j *lic officials, particularly in 
the Reagan Administration— and beginning with the President 
himself— who insist that the "trul; needy" will somehow be caught 
by a social safety net— even as these self-same officials are diligent- 
ly unraveling the strands of that net. 

My concern is that if our vast social problems are not urgently 
and immediately addressed by every sector of our society, "the fire 
next time" will make the social unrest of the 1960s look like a 
Sunday school picnic. 

For its part, the Citizens Committee is determined to do all it 
can to bring the two cities of New York together. 

I am delighted to join in this hearing on some of the most impor- 
tant social issues of our times. I am here as a board member and 
representative of the Citizens Committee for New York City and as 
chairman of its now initiative Project One City. 

This ambitious program aims to mobilize the neighborhoods of 
all five boroughs of our city to fight poverty at the grassroots level. 
The Citizens Committee was founded by Senator Jacob Javits in 
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1975, and I was its chairman for its first five years. For the past 
five years Marietta Tree has been our chairman. 

The Citizens Committee's constituency consists of the thousands 
of block and neighborhood associations that make life more livea- 
ble throughout Ngw Yoik. It is our belief that the enormous energy 
of these volunteer citizen grcups csn be harnessed to alleviate the 
problems of poverty. Among other community projects that already 
exist on a small scale, and which we plan to expand citywide, are 
the following: 

Job fairs that put young people in touch with employers. 

Mentoring programs to help young people make healthy choices 
and stick with them. 

A profi^am to discourage teenage pregnancy by a system of peer 
group advising at the community level. 

Day care networks— organized by and for local communities. 

Beyond these basics, we have a number of more ambitious pro- 
grams, ranging from small grants to encourix^^e community devel- 
opment to other initiatives aimed at breaking down racial and 
other barriers. 

Project One City is now raising funds from foundations, corpora- 
tions, and individuals to launch these various undertakings. We 
have hired a program director, Mr. Kenneth Walker, who is with 
me today and ne is already hard at work making contacts with the 
network of community groups that form our constituency. 

I would remind you. Messieurs Chairmen, that there are more 
than 10,000 block associations in New York City— a very powerful 
agglomeration of concerned citizens. 

Essentially, what we are trying to do is to capture +,he dedication 
of these local New Yorkers and to apply people power against our 
great and growing social problems— not merely dollars. 

Senator Moynihan. Sir, that was an extraordinary, eloquent and 
forceful statement. I think we should note, Mr. Stein and I, that 
you have done what you have been advocating. You have taken a 
year's leave from Columbia University to work on Project One. We 
welcome you to this hearing. 

One thing, if I could say— You have forty percent of your chil- 
dren in poverty at any one moment. That's a disruptive, disorganiz- 
ing experience. 

Is it the normal experience in the city? And, you are right, if we 
are separated by a pattern of class and race and it is widening in 
this situation, I would estimate that it is probably the single most 
difficult new problem. In other words, there's always a problem in 
this country connecting your youth with jobs ana networks and 
unions and such like neighborhood help, but many just have no 
connection at all. And when you drop out, when you are in a situa- 
tion where there is no network and so forth, you really have prob- 
lems. 

Could you tell us a little bit about the job fair? That sounds like 
something real. 

Mr. Elu07*t. You put your finger on the problem of so many 
people out there. Senator. Lots of people have been referring in 
recent months to a so-called underclass. I prefer to refer to them 
myself as the disconnected. And what you have out there is literal- 
ly hundreds of thousands of people, many of them young, we are 
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talking about now, who are disconnected from any system of values 
that we consider worthy. 

They are without jobs and in many cases they are without fami- 
lies, without housing, without education, and, for that matter, with- 
out any real sense of what a job is. It is a terrible, terrible situa- 
tion. 

Our effort is aimed at bringing these people into contact with 
our society through a whole variety of different programs within 
Project One City, jobs being one of them, job fairs being just one 
component in that overall scheme. Job fairs already exist here and 
there around New York City. They are very simply taking place on 
a neighborhood level. 

They canvass the neighborhood for what young people are avail- 
able for jobs, what skills they have to bring them, they canvass em- 
ployers locally and within a radius of several blocks, let us say, or 
a number of blocks, and once or twice a year will bring together 
employers with prospective employees. Perhaps it's a block associa- 
tion fair or block party of one sort or another, very simple but 
often quite effective. 

Senator Moynihan. I'd like to hear about the next one. Maybe 
we can get a look at it. 

Mr. Eluott. Good, let's do that. 

Mr. Stein. Thank you very much, Mr. Elliott. I appreciate it. 

Mr. Elliott. I would like to leave our whole report on Project 
One City with the staff, if I may. 

Senator Moynihan. We will make it part of the record. Thank 
you. 

Mr. Stein. The next witness is Monsignor John Fagan, Lenore 
Berlingieri and Baronda McBroom. Monsignor Fagan is executive 
director of the Little Flower Children's Services and Ms. Berlin- 
gieri is an adoption social worker, and Baronda McBroom is Ms. 
Berlingieri's client. 

I want to thank you all very much for coming. I am sorry about 
that fire you had, the fire at Little Flower on Fnday, and an)rthing 
we can do to help we would be glad to do. The experience I had 
visiting Little Flower was quite moving to me, and also your record 
of taking kids and placing them in foster care I found very impres- 
sive. 

STATEMENT OF LENORE BERLINGIERI, ADOPTION SOCIAL 
WORKER, LITTLE FLOWER CHILDREN'S SERVICES OF NEW 
YORK, WADING RIVER, NY 

Monsignor Fagan. Thank you. Senator. 

Maybe I should ask Lenore to speak to hers first and then I'd 
like to discuss what we are doing for the baby crisis, boarder 
babies. 

Ms. Berungieri. My name is Lenore Berlingieri. I am an adop- 
tion social worker. I nave been employed with Little Flower Chil- 
dren's Services for over two years. 

Today I want to tell you the story of a woman whose five chil- 
dren the city placed in foster care with our agency. I want to talk 
about her efforts to get hei life back together to get out of the wel- 
fare system and have her children returned to her. 
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Her name is Baronda McBroom. As you will see, her biggest 
stumbling block has been the indifference and blundering of city 
agencies— the very agencies that are supposed to help people like 
Ms. McBroom. 

Ms. McBroom is my client. I have been deeply moved by her 
amazing struggle to rehabilitate herself after her children were 
taken from her at a time when personal problems had over- 
whelmed her. Ms. McBroom has conquered these personal prob- 
lems. 

But for a year and a half, she has been unable to reunite her 
family because she was not able to find housing. During this time 
she has lived with the constant fear that her parental rights will 
be terminated because of her inability to find housing. 

Early in 1986 Ms. McBroom applied for housing with the New 
York City Housing Authority. The authority accepted two applica- 
tions Trom her--one for Section 8 housing and the other for Project 
housing. Month after month went by, and Ms. McBroom received 
no word from them. 

During this time, a Manhattan family court judge ordered the 
authority to give Ms. McBroom preferential status because of her 
need to reunite her family. The Housing Authority promised the 
court that it would assist Ms. McBroom. 

Nearly a year later--on January 5, 1987— Ms. McBroom and I fi- 
nally obtained an appointment with the Housing Authority. We 
waited several hours for our interview, and when finally inter- 
viewed we were told that the only way we were going to get any 
housing through the Housing Authority was if we knew someone 
there. 

Furthermore, Ms. McBroom's file folder was lacking documenta- 
tion of her initial application. It was as if she had never applied for 
housing months before, or made any effort at all. This was ex- 
tremely discouraging, especially since it had seemed that some 
hope was in sight at last 

The nert day I wrote to the City Council President's Ombudsman 
Unit, asking for help for Ms. McBroom and her family. They 
worked with SSC to obtain an apartment from HPD. After making 
innumerable visits and telephone calls to her Public Assistance 
Center and to HPD, Ms. McBroom finally secured a lease on a city- 
owned apartment in Manhattan. The lease was signed on March 
19, 1987. It was now just a matter of a few days before Ms. 
McBroom and her children could be together as a family again— or 
so we thought. 

In order for Ms. McBroom to move into the apartment, she 
needed help from Public Assistance to pay for the rent and furni- 
ture, and it was urgent that they process certain paperwork as ex- 
peditiously as possible. 

Unfortunately, the worker and his supervisors at Social Services 
apparently couldn't care less. They were extremely uninterested 
and unmotivated and were generally negligent in helping her. 
They were perfectly aware that Ms. McBroom needed to have her 
children living with her before she returned to court to regain full 
custody of them. Without housing, her parental rights were in jeop- 
ardy. But this just did not matter to the workers at Social Services. 
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Meanwhile, it turned out that the apartment HPD had found for 
Ms. McBroom was in complete disrepair. Con Ed actually refused 
to turn on the gas and electricity, stating that the apartment was 
in dire need of electricd work— which would take weeks. In short, 
HPD had rented her an apartment that could not be occupied for 
some time. 

This did not prevent HPD from charging her rent— which she 
scraped together from her welfare grant and some smcdl loans 
from friends — as of April 1st, when the apartment was still unoccu- 
pied. 

Unbelievably, I later discovered that this city-owned apartment 
had been renovated over a year ago, and was standing empty all 
that time. This city is suppc^ed to be in a desperate housing crisis. 

The story of Ms. McBroom is typical of the lack of coordination 
between our city agencies. The very agencies that are supposed to 
help families stay together too often are instrumental in tearing 
them apart. The mental anguish this has caused is incalculable. 

Why is it that individucds who are being paid adequate salaries 
and are in a position of responsibility cannot do their jobs properly 
without an "attitude" and without degrading "their" clients? 

What disturbs me the most is that five children are still lan- 
guishing in foster care, unnecessarily, and the beds they occupy 
could be used by other needy children. 

It is truly inspiring to se^i how Ms. McBroom continues her pur- 
suit despite the many, uany obstacles. Not often, as a social 
worker, do you see a motivated natured parent survive and over- 
come her problems, only to meet with constant discouragement 
from the system— yet keep fighting. 

All too often, people not as strong as Ms. McBroom are destroyed 
by this experience. 

Ms. McBroom has been lucky in that she has had some assist- 
ance in her struggle. But what about the many desperate people in 
this city who do not have anyone to advocate for them— people who 
must fight the system daily and who are deliberately discouraged 
from obtaining housing? What becomes of them — and, even more 
frightening, what becomes of their children? 

STATEMENT OF MONSIGNOR JOHN T PAGAN, EXECUTIVE DIREC- 
TOR, LITTLE FLOWER CHILDREN'S SERVICES OP NEW YORK, 
BROOKLYN, NY 

Monsignor Fagan. My testimony is a little bit more upbeat, I 
guess, Mr. Stein. This is the kind of project that I wanted to share 
with you. This is on the boarder babies. 

I am Monsignor John T. Fagan, the executive director of Little 
Flower Children's Service, for the past tv/enty-eight years. 

Little Flower Children's Services is one of the largest providers 
of services for children who have been abused and neglected in the 
Cityof New York. 

Last July, Special Services for Children of the New York City De- 
partment of Social Services asked Little Flower to open a shelter 
nursery for infants. There was a crisis! 

Large numbers of "well babies" were without families and were 
boarded in hospital nurseries. 
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We opened a nursery for eleven infants in Brooklyn and pre- 
pared the striF. I had my first experience with infants in a congre- 
gate care facility— all of them seeking affection, all of them seeking 
attention. How sad! They needed their own mamas and their own 
cribs. 

I met with Mrs. Mary Ryder, our associate executive director, 
and other staff. We created our ''Little Guys Project." We would 
appeal to concerned people in the metropolitan area to come for- 
ward, agree tc undergo the process of licensing as foster parents 
and serve as emergency foster homes in this crisis. 

We would ask this special cadre of foster families to take the 
next "well boarder baby" who waited in a hospital crib without 
regard to sex, religion, race or ethnic group. Tliey would rescue 
these infants from the hospitals, care for them for a temporary 
time from three to six months until permanent homes could be 
found for them. 

The permanent plan for these babies would be: return to their 
families or find new families by adoption, and fii i long-term foster 
families until one of the other goals is found. 

We placed our "homemade*^ advertisement in The New York 
Daily News on Wednesday, November 19, 1986. We received a thou- 
sand inquiries by the following weekend. Our orientation classes 
began immediately at three locations. We reduced the normal 
three-month licensing period for foster families to four weeks for 
the special "Little Guys Project". 

The first "Little Guy" was placed jt jt before Christmas. As I 
present this testimony, we placed our ninety-fourth baby with 
these loving emergency foster parents. Together, we have made a 
difference. These infants no longer ciy in hospital nurseries. Our 
faith that we could find New Yorkers from every race, religion and 
socioeconomic background to help thesr^ children was affirmed. 

Yet now, we have a problem. 

Some of the rescuers of the babies frcm the hospitals want the 
babies they have rescued to be with thom always. This is indeed a 
problem. 

We are accused by a well known newspaper columnist, Ms. Ilene 
Barth of Newsday, of conducting a "despicable boarder baby shuf- 
fle ' when we place these infants with pre-adoptive families or long- 
term foster homes in their own race, religion and ethnicity. Yet the 
guidelines for the Department of Social Services of New York State 
is that we should place the child with parents of the same race, re- 
ligion and ethnicity. There are solid and practical reasons for this. 

Also the process for a permanent placement for these infants is 
much more involved than the placement of a few months, more 
consultation with family members, more reflection. And a trans- 
racial adoption or long-term footer care would involve even more 
understanding and preparation. 

Finding love for children is the primary goal of Little Flower. 
What is life without love for a child! 

We have been successful in placing children with loving parents 
of their own racial, religious and ethnic traditions. We shall contin- 
ue to search. If we are not able because of a crisis in numbers to 
find such loving families, we would place children with adoptive 
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parents of a different race, religion or ethnicity-— simply because 
enduring love is the most important need of a child. 

The "Little Guys Project" continues to serve the infants because 
of the dear, caring, rescuing families. 

In my opinion, these emergency foster parents can solve the 
problem of the "well boaider babies" in the hospitals of New York 
Citv or any community. 

rermanencv and life planning for these children remain a chal- 
lenge for Little Flower and for all of us as a society. 

We >vished to respond to the pressing needs of the babies in con- 
gregate care. It is said infants are not able to talk, but they were 
very effective in communicating to me the message that they need 
loving mothers, an ongoing person to hold them, to hug them, to 
feed them. 

Since I am an old guy, I remember efforts made by the American 
industry in the days of World War II. Ships were built in record 
time. 

I felt the need for that kind of action in this crisis. With the help 
of our staff we were able to reduce the time it takes to license a 
foster parent normally three months to four or five weeks. I am 
happy to say that several of the methods and innovations that we 
introduced in the home-finding process have now been accepted by 
the State Department of Social Services of New York and Special 
Services for Children in their recent "Guidelines to Expedite tbi 
Homestudy process for Infants.** 

I have attached to this testimony the "Guidelines for the Process 
of Approval and Licensing of Foster Parents for the "Little Guys 
Project.** 

We also tried to make more personal our relationship with the 
applicants. Halfway through the homestudy, I would send them a 
letter emphasizing the needs of the infants who waited in the hos- 
pitals and thanked them for their concern. I sent written reports to 
all who were interested on a periodic basis, keeping them informed 
of our efforts and results. 

I have attached copies of this correspondence to this testimony. 

We also developed special guidelines for the service delivery to 
the infants when they were placed in the emergency foster homes. 
We placed more emphasis on health services since the health of the 
babies were so fragile. We limited the cases of the social workers to 
between fifteen and seventeen. 

Sine? we only focased on infants and infant care, we were able to 
place emphasis on the special needs which the babies have. The 
foster parents had to agree to be willing to bring the babies in for 
visits with their natural families at least twice a month because 
our first goals or outcome was return of that infant its family. I 
have attached written guidelines for the undercare services in the 
"Little Guys Project** to this testimony. 

The challenge of Phase n of the "Little Guys Project.** 

I am convinced that the principles of recruitment and licensing 
emergency foster homes to provide care for infants in this crisis 
have been successful. I believe that we do not have to return to the 
days of infajit nurseries and congregate caro for infants, which has 
clearly be'in shown to be detrimental to the growth and develop- 
ment of these children. 
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I believe we can appeal to citizens of the city and of other com- 
munities to rescue infants from congregate care. Phase I of our 
"Little Guys Project'* is completed and proved in my mind to be an 
effective and therapeutic response to the needs of the "boarder 
babies." 

The challenge of Phase II faces us. What will happen to these in- 
fants a year, five years, ten years from now? Where will they be? 
Our first hoped-for goal or outcome would be return to family. I 
can think of several babies in our "Little Guys Project" who re- 
turned to their mother, or their grandmother or their aunt, after 
being with one of our emergency foster families for five weeks, six 
weeks and eight weeks. I remember how healthy and thriving the 
infants were as they returned to the arms of their family and how 
thin and frail they were at the time of placement. 

The second outcome for the infants is adoption or a new family. 
Where there is a matching of race, ethnicity and religion, we will 
attempt to place the infante for adoption with our emergency foster 
home parente. We are facing the question of trans-racial adoption. 
Some of our "Little Guys" emergency foster parente wish to adopt 
these children when the^a is not a matching of race, ethnicity and 
religion. 

We attempt to follow the guidelines of the New York State De- 

Eartment of Social Services concerning trans-racial adoptions. The 
lack community in New York City is the single largest provider of 
foster homes and adoptive homes for New York CSty children. If we 
are unable to recruit more and more black families for these in- 
fante, perhaps we need to look at black communities in other parte 
of the United States. I am in contact with an agency in Texas who 
will be able to place some Hispanic infante for adoption. 

We need a new way of searching for adoptive parente. We also 
need clearly spelled out guidelines leading to trans-racial adop- 
tions. What diligent efforts should an agency like Little Flower 
take to search for adoptive parente of the same race, ethnicity and 
religion before deciding to place that child with a family of another 
race, ethnicity and religion? 

Certainly, the infante needs families. They cannot be returned to 
nurseries, congregate care or orphanages. The third outcome for 
these infante would be long-term foster care until return to family 
can be accomplished or a new adoptive family can be found. 

I feel the child welfare system here in New York and nationally 
must look at these issues. I feel that we cannot rely on Little Flow- 
er's efforts alone, but need the consultation and reflections of the 
public departmente and commissioners and the professionals in 
child welrare of the black and other minority communities. 

I remain convinced that the steps Little Flower took to assist the 
babies last November were not only the right steps but the most 
effective ones and in the best interest of the infante. 

The crisis continues. Communities look for solutions in congre- 
gate care facilities but that is not the answer. The answer is 
family. The challenge of permanency and long-term care for thece 
infante in the most formative years of their lives remains with us. 
Mr. Stein. Thank you. 

Senator Moynihan. That is marvelous, that is the first cheerful 
thing we heard this morning. 
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Monsignor, what you are talking about is a choice we are going 
to have to make pretty soon now which is, are we going to go back 
to the orphanage? 

Monsignor Fagan. We can't. 

Senator Moynihan. We mustn't go back to the orphanage. 

Monsignor Fagan. We have a lot of energy and motivation. We 
have 150 applicants who have gone through— there is a process, 
they must be licensed and they must go through interviews. We 
have to check their Albany status as far as the child abuse, child 
abuse register. This is part of the process they have to agree to be 
part of. We have a very precious human being, they are available, 
so we have to make the people who are able, not just come to the 
office and say Fll take a baby— it's nothing like that, it's a very se- 
rious business. 

Senator Moynihan. If we are going to do this we have to deal 
with the process of adoption which was devised in the professional 
school— and you are a member of the National Association of 
Social Workers— and early in this century. We have a wholly dif- 
ferent problem of numbers here, and what might have been appro- 
priate processing details for another age no longer work and is not 
going to get the job done today. 

Monsignor Fagan. Senator, we have to really involve the leader- 
ship of the black community, and before we do this, and that's very 
important, I feel yes, v/e just haven't come to grips, we are getting 
more requests for trans-racial adoptions — some of our Little Guys 
parents wanted to keep them forever. When I place them back 
with a sibling or long-term care I am criticized publicly for practic- 
ing apartheid. 

But this Little Guys Project is a temporary project — we invite 
them, we're able to place them in four weeks, because it's a crisis. 
But, I am open to any solutions. But I think it has to be done re- 
flectiv<*ly because we don't want to rush and solve a problem today 
and maybe end up with children in a crisis office when they are 
seventeen, eighteen years of age. 

Senator Moynihan. We thank you. Father. 

Mr. Stein. Can I just ask one question. 

First of all, I would like to congratulate you, Ms. Berlingieri, and 
Ms. 

Senator Moynihan. Let me interrupt. What was this business 
about your not going to get an apartment out of this department 
unless you knew somebody? 

Ms. Berungieri. That is correct. Senator. 

Mr. Stein. WeU, in this case. Senator, your Ombudsmen's Office 
was called. We had been working on it but I think it's indicative. 
His case, Ms. McBroom has said that she has had problems before 
and she overcame those problems, wanted her children back, and 
the social worker, the judge, both agreed this was the correct thing 
to do because she is motivated, she has overcome her problems, an 
example of what should happen. 

And then I think Lenore can tell you, her social worker, that this 
system did everything it could to prevent her from succeeding, and 
just a series of bureaucratic indifference, mess-ups, and really trag- 
edies. 
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You know, my office intervened and I made several calls myself 
and even with this help we still haven't been able to get the bu- 
reaucracy to function as it should. I hesitate to think without our 
intervention they would be nowhere. 

It just illustrates the tremendous problem even when someone is 
well motivated as to what people have to go through. 

Ms. Berungieri. Horrifying. We had an interview, an appoint- 
ment, and after waiting several hours we were interviewed. When 
it came down to, and this was told to us by an interviewer there, 
the only way we were going to get an apartment from the Housing 
Authority was if we knew somebody, despite my client's numerous 
efforts and applications to the Housing Authority. 

Senator Moynihan. I wouldn't take that 

Ms. Berungieri. I didn't. I wrote a letter and I was enraged. 

Senator Moynihan. The Housing Authority is there for people 
who don't know anybody in the Housing Authority. If they knew 
people they wouldn't be there. 

Monsignor Fagan. They wouldn't need housing. 

Senator Moynihan. It is not applying for a judgeship. 

Ms. Berungieri. The point of my testimony is that I just feel 
that this happens often to a lot of people in the city. 

Senator Moynihan. There are federal funds involved. I would 
like you to send a copy of that letter to me. There are things we 
will not put up with even in Washington today. 

Monsignor Fagan. The Housing Authority has some problems in 
this city and also maybe they are understaffed or whatever. 

Mr. Stein. Monsignor— very quickly, we are running a little bit 
behind— you have done a lot with imagination. I mean, this is what 
I have seen done with imagination; with not that much resources. 
You basically worked up an ad, you got very good volunteers, you 
have motivated people. It's a situation where you have done a lot; 
you have helped a lot of babies. 

With all the resources the city has why can't they do more, in 
your opinion? And be honest. 

Monsignor Fagan. I think many of the other agencies are look- 
ing for long term versus short term in rescuing the children from 
the hospitals, and we rescued the children, we have rescued the 
children from the burning building. Now we have to see, where is 
that child going to live. 

Many of the other agencies are concerned about long-term adop- 
tions, which takes much longer, to recruit long-term adoptive par- 
ents and whatever. The city then, which is pressed by the numl^rs, 
maybe they will try the group residences, an LBH. 

We have now six infants in a home, and at least there is a place 
for the babies. The city is concerned about placing the babies— they 
are staying in the offices or the SSC, but I feel maybe with your 
help we can make that project a little bit better because I think we 
can resolve the hospital crisis with this program. 

I made a decision not to stop last week, although we are close to 
our one hundredth baby, but I need more help from the broad com- 
munity. But, the people of New York are willing to take the chil- 
dren for six months, all kinds of people, and I am hoping that some 
of those people will decide to adopt these children. 
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Many of the people who step forward are black, Hispanic people, 
as well as white, and so we have a good cross section of the city. I 
am hoping that some of the people will adopt who didn't think of 
adoption before. But we felt we had to do something to meet the 
crisis. 

Mr. Stein. We will work with you, and thank you all very, very 
much. 

Our next witness is Irwin Levin, supervisor of the Special Serv- 
ices for C!hildren. 
Irwin, thank you. Could you please read your statement. 

STATEMENT OF IRWIN LEVIN, SUPERVISOR, SPECIAL SERVICES 

FOR CHILDREN 

Mr. Levin. Thank you. Senator Moynihan and Cioimcil President 
Stein, for this opportunity to share my views on services to chil- 
dren in New York City. I will limit my comments to certain aspects 
of Child Protection Services, as carried out by SSC. 

With respect to my background, I'm a trained social worker and 
a graduate of the New York University School of Social Work. For 
the past eight years I have worked at SSC. 

In February 1979 I was assigned to the BrookljTi field office as a 
senior supervisor to administer a protective imit with 100 staff 
people and a total caseload of over 2,000. In the course o" doing my 
job, I discovered gross neglect, incompetence, mismanage ent, and 
ineffective or nonexistent supervision that resulted in ten children 
dying and many other families afflicted with needless pain and suf- 
fering. I was shocked and outraged because every one of these chil- 
dren could have been saved if only the staff had acted a little more 
responsibly. 

After trying for more than a year to get my supervisors to ad- 
dress these problems, I decided to go public. I gave confidential SSC 
records of bungled cases to community leaders, including the Gov- 
ernor and City Council President. I knew that this was a violation 
but I felt it was necessary. 

I then became the object of investigation, harassment and perse- 
cution hy this city admmistration. Two years later I left the Brook- 
lyn field office, scared, disillusioned and facing serious disciplinary 
charges for divulging those confidential records. 

Not only did the city administration make no effort to look into 
these deaths, they made a consistent effort to cover them up. Final- 
ly, after four years, the Inspector General's Office (HHIA) in April 
1984 released its report^ substantiating all my charges. 

The important question for us to address today is this: Have the 
conditions at SSC that allowed these children to die changed today? 
Are today's protective workers and supervisors more skilled and 
better trained? Is SSC's response system more capable of protecting 
children at risk? I'm afraid I would have to answer all these ques- 
tions with a definite no. 

But why is this system still a shambles? I'm afraid I have one 
possible explanation for this. Three years ago, I met with a mayor- 
al assistant who was sympathetic to my concerns. He told me that 
the unfortunate fact was that if I only d:<?covered a few white chil- 
dren dying, there might be some significant changes made. 
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HRA Commissioner Grinker recently released a report on child 
deaths in 1986 and stated that SSC "made significant errors in 
twenty-five percent of forty-two deaths/' Based on my own experi- 
enccj I believe that if an impartial evaluation were done of ''high 
risk'* cases, the SSC would be foimd guilty of gross neglect in over 
fifty percent of the cases. 

During the course of 1987, SSC will probably handle over 50,000 
cases of abuse and n^lect this year. The number of inadequately 
served families will be staggering. Commissioner Grinker said he 
too was outraged by this report; however, I found that he had no 
meaningful recommendations to help curtail the bungling of cases 
at SSC, I wondered why not. 

On Wednesday, Apm 8th of this year, this city was shocked by a 
terrible tragedy in the South Bronx. A building exploded, burying 
many people beneath tons of brick. The finest emergency resources 
of this city's fire, police, medical and ambulance services were 
rushed to East 141st Street and Third Avenue, to help save those 
trapped and injured people. 

All those sent to help were highly skilled and trained at their 
craft. They were ordered by their supervisors to respond sroftly be- 
cause "lives were at stake." The Mayor and every other citizen 
would have been outraged if these "emergency" services waited 
one hour to send an imskilled or an imtrained worker to that col- 
lapsed building. 

SSC should be regarded in much the same way as any other es- 
sential emergency service. However, when any child in this city is 
reported being seriously abused or neglected to the emergency serv- 
ices at SSC, blimders and even tragedies often occur. 

I will share one such incident with you. One November morning, 
a neighbor reported four young children being neglected and 
beaten. The caseworker visited the family the next day. The 
mother claimed a gang of teenagers had wrecked her apartment 
and sexually molested her four year old son and beat her other 
children. The children verified this story, ^le claimed one son was 
kidnaped. 

The worker never called his supervisor to discuss his findings 
and the children remained at home. The son was later found with 
bruises and sent to a hospital. A month later, the caseworker vis- 
ited the mother again, reported that she was imable to protect her 
children and recommended follow-up visits and counseling. 

The caseworker made another visit two weeks later. He reported 
that the mother was coping better, and since she wasn't requesting 
any services he recommended the case be closed. This was done. 

A month later, the mother brought her fifteen month old daugh- 
ter to a hospital. The hospital reported the child D.O.A. The child's 
liver was lacerated and there was internal bleeding. An autopsy re- 
vealed old fractures and the child was undernourished and dehy- 
drated. It was determined that a man living with the mother was 
guilty of kicking and beating the child. 

SSC staff allowed the surviving children to remain at home for 
another nine months. The older son witnessed his sister's death 
and testified at the man's trial. Investigators from the Inspector 
General's office (HRA) stated, "It is bizarre and shocking how SSC 
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with all this evidence could have allowed these children to remain 
at home with this mother." 

SSC in 1979, in 1984, and today is a system that treats children 
as if they are unimportant and valueless objects. The agency is now 
employing young and inexperienced college graduates as protective 
caseworkers. After a rushed training program that everyone 
passes, and three months in a special unit, these young workers 
are then given a regular assignment. 

These new workers are now responsible for between twenty-five 
arid fifty cases, with enormous paperwork — over eighty forms per 
case. They are often left to make crucial life and death decisions all 
on their own. These workers often face violence and danger with 
little supervision and administrative support. In spite of these ter- 
rible working conditions, there are many caring and dedicated 
workers who do a fine iob, help families, and save children's lives. 

On many occasions, high risk" cases elicit no more than a tele- 
phone call firom the caseworker, and days will pass before face-to- 
face contact is made with the children and their abusers. Some 
caseworkers will often, on their own initiative, remove children 
without reasonable cause and without previous discussion with 
their supervisor, while others will allow high risk children to 
remain at home without supervisory approval. 

Such irresponsible practices must be stopped if we are to prevent 
more children's deaths firom neglect and abuse. 

I want to emphasize that Child Protective Services is one of the 
city's crucial agencies. It deals with the death, physical abuse, and 
neglect of suffering children. Because it is family members who in- 
flict this sufferirg, intervention is complex* and extremely difficult. 
It is imperative that the protective staff should be the most skilled 
and highly trained, as our other emergency services— fire, police 
and ambiance — are. 

To repeat: Protective Services is an essential emergency service. 
For it really to save lives, important changes are required. 

1. Immediate response to high risk cases. When SSC receives 
such a case, a face-to-face visit with the children and perpetrator 
should be required within one to three hours. 

2. Caseworkers on high risk cases should be required to confer 
with their supervisors while in the field after completing face-to- 
face contacts with the children and perpetrators. The decision to 
remove or allow a child to remain at home should be a supervisory 
decision, not a worker's. In addition, a face-to-face supervisory con- 
ference should take place within seventy-two hours. 

3. The structure of the protective units should be changed. 
Teams should be formed. Each team should have a mix of staff, in- 
cluding case investigators, social workers, community aides and a 
social work supervisor, who would act as team leader. Cases would 
be assigned to teams, and no longer to individual caseworkers. 
These teams should be given the resources to provide clients with 
day ca^e, homemaking, welfare counseling, et cetera. 

4. The new requirements for a child protective worker or supervi- 
sor should be a master's d^eo in social work, plus passing special- 
ized training in child protection. 

5. There is still a need for more and better monitoring of SSC by 
some impartial body. Such a body should: 
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a) Read all the SSC case records involving the deaths of children, 
and not just the summaries prepared by SSC; 

b) Interview the caseworker and supervisor on all cases reviewed; 

c) Produce quarterly reports to be released to the public; 

d) In addition to deaths, review all cases where children are criti- 
cally iiyured. 

Senator Moynihan. You are a credit to the profession. 
Mr. Stein. Thank you very much. 

I noticed the things that you have done over the years have not 
been easy, caused you a lot of personal anguish, but I think you did 
well, you held up. I want to congratulate you. 

Mr. Levin. Thank.you very much. 

Mr. Stein. The next witness is Dr. Michael A. Carrera and a 
client. Dr. Carrera is project director of the teen pregnancy preven- 
tion programs for the Children's Aid Society. 

Thank you very much for coming today. 

STATEMENT OF DR. MICHAEL CARRERA, PROJECT DIRECTOR OP 
TEEN PREGNANCY PREVENTION PROGRAMS, CHILDREN'S AID 
SOCIETY, NEW YORK, NY, ACCOMPANIED BY WILLIAM JONES 

Dr. Carrera. Each year more than one million American teen- 
agers become pregnant — the overwhelming m^ority unintentional- 
ly. Forty-four percent of these pregnancies result in births. Half of 
these births are to young women who have dropped out of school, 
and have not yet reached their eighteenth birthdays. 

More than half (fifty percent) are to young women who are not 
married. Teen males are rai^ely involved in the support and nurtur- 
ance of the child they fathered. Teen marriages, when they occur, 
are characterized by a huge degree of instability. 

For teenage parents and their children, prospects for a healthy 
and independent life are significantly reduwd. Young mothers are 
at an enormous risk of pregnancy complications and poor birth out- 
comes, and their infants face greater health and developmental 
risks. 

Teenage parents are more likely than those who delay childbear- 
ing to experience chronic unemployment, inadequate income, and 
reduced educational experiences. They and their children are very 
likely to become dependent on public assistance and to remain de- 
pendent for a long period of time. The emotional toll of these 
young people is staggering as is society's economic burden in sus- 
taining these families. 

In the face of this profound social problem, and with the knowl- 
edge that we must help our next generation of adults get off to a 
stable and healthy start, some individuals, agencies and institu- 
tions accepted the challenge willingly and with enthusiasm and re- 
solve. 

However, it has become extremely clear that many of us prom- 
ised too much, too quickly, we spoke too optimistically, and while 
we have been able to deliver some winning grant proposals, we 
have not yet begun to win the real war facing us. In a way, our 
well intentioned initiatives have been drowning in the debris yield- 
ed by our mistakes. 
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However, we are baming. We have learned that the beginning 
of wisdom in realistically dealing with this national health concern 
is the recognition of the stark reality that the teen pregnancy and 
childbearing situation which we have been facing for some time 
now has been long in developing, and has been, and continues to 
be, conditioned by many complex, educational, economic, family, 
racial and other social factors. 

In the face of this we must accept that there are no quick fix so- 
lutions, no single intervention programs, no slick button phrases 
which, by themselves, will reduce the haunting, unacceptable sta- 
tistics and their impact in human terms on the lives of so many 
young people. 

In this regard, Fve repeatedly suggested to school family life and 
sex education teachers and administrators that they need to under- 
stand the limits as well as the potentials of that important educa- 
tional enterprise. By themselves, progiams of family life and sex 
education in the schools or in agencies will not reduce unintended 
pregnancies among teens. 

However, these programs do have an intrinsic worth based on 
what they can offer young people in the cognitive and affective 
learning domains, and there educational desirability should be 
based on those merits and not because it is seen as a panacea for 
this problem. 

Frankly, I believe that unintended pregnancies among adolescent 
would be affected more by doing away with the institutional racism 
that is systemic in our society. Likewise, quality education for all, 
and more widespread employment opportunities for young people 
and adults would probably affect the lives of teens in a more mean- 
ingful way than even the most effectively implemented school or 
agency sexuality program. 

I believe another reality we must face is that in addition to 
trying to educate young people in ways that will affect their capac- 
ity to avoid unintended pregnancy, and will produce within them 
the ability to make responsible sexual decisions, we must at the 
same time offer life options and life change possibilities that will 
yield a desire in the adolescent not to becon^e pregnant at this time 
in their development. 

I believe we need to provide young people with better pathways. 
Adults need to show them the way, young people need and want 
our guidance. 

What we have not yet been able to do properly is motivate some 
teens thai pregnancy and parenthood is undesirable at that time in 
their lives. We do know that such a desire is more likely to exist if 
young people have a realistic life agenda, if they have a hopeful 
sense cf their future, and if they see that foregoing early preg- 
nancy and childbirths will enhance their chance to be successful. 

In general, teens who see themselves in this way usually have a 
positive sense and value of themselves, have appropriate coping 
skills, are not passive, and have ongoing opportunities to communi- 
cate with a concerned adult about their sexuality. 

However, many teen males and females do not see a future for 
themselves, they see little employment opportunity around them, 
and therefore they face lifelong poor economic status; coupled with 
growing family fragmentation and inadequate opportunity for 
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me^nin/^fnl education, the spectre of hopelessness about the possi- 
bility for success in life becomes vivid and daunting. 

Under such conditions it is no wonder that some young people, 
instead of becoming industrious and hopeful, become sexually inti- 
mate and fatalistic. 

In my ovvn State of New York it is refreshing to see that Gover- 
nor Cuomo's new adolescent pregnancy prevention initiative recog- 
nizes the complexities of the issue. He and other state leaders see 
reducing the rates of teen pregnancy and chUdbirths through pro- 
grammatic intervention that reflects an integrated, holistic ap- 
proach, and properly suggests adolescence as not the best time to 
deal with adolescent sexuality, pregnancy and childbirths, but 
rather those formative and developmental stages prior to the 
second decade of life. 

However, Td like to emphasize here that as we begin to move in 
this new direction we mast be certain that our comprehensive pro- 
grams are not simply attempts to contain the numbers of teen 
pregnancies, for political, social and economic reasons, but that 
they genuinely seek to remedy the root causes which tend to 
produce problemic behavior and feelings of hopelessness in young 
people. 

I believe quality of life is the issue which must be more fully ad- 
dressed in our teen pregnancy prevention and service programs if 
we are to make headway toward a solution of this national health 
concern. 

And while we rework our preventive and educational programs 
we must at the same time increase the level of support to those 
young people and families who continue to need services. This re- 
quires a local as well as a national commitment to an overall re- 
structuring of public policy priorities— not simply the expenditure 
of funds reflecting political judgments about to what group it is ex- 
edient to support at a given time. As fashionable as it seems these 
ays, political rhetoric is no substitute for problem solving. 
Philosophy and Organizing Principles: 

Our programmatic philosophy is based on the belief that in order 
to create a climate where positive change and direction can occur 
for young people, it is necessary to influence multiple facets in 
their lifo over a continuing period of time. A systems approach of 
this kind represents a very complex intervention. 

It is our belief, however, that such a comprehensive, quality of 
life approach can effect the changes we seek among young people, 
even among those who have lived within family systems suffering 
from generations of economic deprivation. Therefore, our program 
components which operate concurrently land sometimes simulta- 
neously are centered on working with, and affecting a young 
person within his or her family system and community. 

Our employment program, academic assessment and homework 
help program, collie admission component, medical program, indi- 
vidual lifetime sports program, and family life and sex education 
program, taken together, have not been duplicated anywhere in the 
country. This program is funded by the Governor s Adolescent 
Pr^ancy Prevention and Services Program, private funds, arxu 
the Children's Aid Society. 
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Our programmatic vision is grounded in several organizing prin- 
ciples: 

We believe that young people are capable of more than simply 
avoidmg problems and situations which will complicate their lives; 
we believe they are capable of doing good for themselves, and their 
family, and for their commimity. Staff attitude and behavior sus- 
tains that notion and helps young people realize their potentials 
for such achievement. The entire program is bathed in this belief. 

Parents, grandparents, foster parents and other adult care givers 
are significant influences on the sexual development of young 
people. Their roles must be respected and must be included in 
meaningful wp^s in holistic quality of life programs. 

It is the philosophy of the Children's Aid Society and the pro- 
gram that young people should delay having intercourse for as long 
as possible. Intercourse, we believe, is the kind of special intimacy 
that best fits a relationship later in life. We are mindful, however, 
that intercourse, for some teens, is a way of coping with their feel- 
ing of fatalism, confusion or unhappiness. 

So we are prepared to replace that coping mechanism with op- 
tions and possibilities and experiences which are meaningiful and 
which will make sense and be useful to them at this time in their 
development. 

We are aware, too, that young people do not always listen to the 
guidance of adults and may begin to have intercourse even in their 
preteen and early teen years. In these cases our role is to care and 
understand them and try to help the young behave in a way that 
will prevent pregnancy. 

We will not turn our backs or withhold affection as a form of our 
disapproval; rather, we will be there in an ongoing way, providing 
the guidance and on-site contraceptive services necessary so that 
unintended pregnancy does; not occur. 

Paradoxically, we have discovered during the first twenty-six 
months of our work that this typo of honest, supportive limits-se^ 
tmg approach is appreciated by the young people and helps them 
claniy their thinking and acting much more than the threats and 
fear-arousmg communication that so frequently characterizes the 
way adults communicate to young people. 

primary pregnancy prevention effort is addressed equally to 
both males and females. Our attitude is that boys belong in this 
process and m^Jiet be reached, educated, and positively influenced 
about their role and respoDiiibiiity in relationships. 
^ Just teaching yoi!:ig wonieii to say "no" is to continue a sexist 
double standard. Teaching young men "not to ask" balances the 
approach and is an important learning for males. 

Program Design: The following is an overview of our primary 
prevention programmatic dimensioi^s: 

1. Job Club and Career Awareness Program. 

Through this weekly two hour program conducted by our employ- 
ment specialists, young people explore the types of career possibili- 
ties available to them and feam in concrete terms about the world 
of work. 

To date, each youngster in this program has secured a Social Se- 
curity card, has accurately completed working papers, and has 
learned how to complete employment applications in an intelligent 
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fashion. They have taken part in several role-play job interviews 
and were required to be appropriately dressed for each one. 

Each of the teens who participated in this program secured a 
part-time or full-time summer position. The twelve- and thirteen- 
year-olds, too young for working papers and too young to obtain a 
typical part-time job, participated in the Entrepreneurial Appren- 
ticeship Program. Through this program, these youngsters, as well 
as other older teens who chose to be involved, worked during vari- 
ous community functions: basketball games, dances, and other com- 
munity activities. They sold hotdogs, soda, juice and snacks at 
these events. 

The teens earned a minimum hourly wage and at the end of a 
specific period participated in a modest profit-sharing program 
based on the degree to which they fulfilled their job responsibil- 
ities. 

All the young people at our Central Harlem site at the Dunlevy 
Milbank Center who have participated in the employment program 
opened bank accounts at the Carver Federal Savings Bank at 125th 
Street in Harlem. Our young people are learning that banks, like 
college, are part of their future. They are learning about interest 
and how to save and spend in a controlled, systematic way. 

Thrift, self-sufficiency and planning are msgor issues emphasized 
in this unique program component. Employment stafT monitor the 
bank accounts on a biweekly basis. 

2. Academic Assessment and Homework Help Program. 

Each teen has a thorough academic assessment conducted by a 
team of specialists. Scores are obtained in math, reading, writing 
and basic, age-appropriate life concepts. Following that thorough 
testing, a prescription is developed for each teen, summarizing his 
or her strengths and deficits. The prescription serves as the basis 
for ongoing individual and small group tutorials. 

Staff educational experts and a group of volunteers from the 
Junior League use the academic prescriptions to provide one-cn-one 
and/or small group educational support to the teens. These volun- 
teers provide this service several days a week at the Dunlevy Mil- 
Lank Uenter at regularly scheduled times. 

Separate from the tutorial program is a homework help program 
which is available two afternoons a week. Educators are available 
to assist young people with any academic or school-related prob- 
lems they may encounter. 

3. College Admission Program. 

In this early fall of 1986 Donna Shalala, the president of Hunter 
College, convened a meeting of all teens and their parents in our 
program and presented to them a certificate guaranteeing their 
place as a fully matriculated freshman in Hunter College following 
completion of the teen pregnancy prevention program and gradua- 
tion from high school. 

This is the only program of its sort in the United States that has 
received a commitment, by a college president of a major universi- 
ty system, guaranteeing an acceptance in an accredited college 
upon completion of high school, our program, and the recommenda- 
tion of the teen pregnancy project director. 
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This commitment will serve as a concrete incentive to the young 
people interested in furthering their education. We have made real 
the notion that college is in their future. 

The m^ority of the families of the youngsters in the teen preg- 
nancy program are on various forms of public assistance. The 
m^or costs at Hunter College, therefore, will be paid through the 
numerous aid plans ordinarily available to young people who qual- 
ify for financial aid. 

hi adcKtion, however, the Children's Aid Society developed a spe- 
cial fund to support any of these youngsters who have financial 
needs that go beyond those provided for by federal and state aid 
plans. Some financial support for education is already available for 
young people who participate in other CAS programs. 

Finally, academic support services will be provided as needed 
through the SEEK program as well as through a variety of other 
academic help programs available to students at Hunter College. 

4. Mescal and He^th Services are available four hours each 
week and are provided by the center nurse and adolescent medi- 
cine speciahsts from Montefiore Hospital in the Bronx and Mount 
Smai Hospital in Manhattan. Every teen has a complete annual 
physical and every female has a yearly GYN examination. Each 
year the physical examination is preceded by a thorough social and 
familv .lealth inventory. This is a valuable part of each teen's 
wealth history and is administered by the center nurse. 

When necessary, the physicians provide confidential contracep- 
tion counseling and prescription. In these cases, each of the young- 
sters using contraceptives has a weekly meeting with a counselor 
who follows each female and male to be certain that they are using 
their contraceptives regularly and properly. During these sessions 
^on? ^^"y» employment issues are also explored. 

The young people in the program are urged to view the physi- 
cians as their doctor." They can see them and the nurse without 
an appointment and discuss any health or related areas with them. 
Tb!S service, and all other program services, will continue for five 
years. 

5. Self-Esteem Enhancement Through the Performing Arts. 
This ongoing self-expression program is taught by professional 

actors and actresses from the National Black Theatre. In weekly 
workshops, two hours per session, parents and teens discuss issues 
ranging from conflict resolution in school and at home, to present- 
ing oneself for a job mterview. The medium enables the youngster^ 
^ ^ experiment with various scenarios and conclusions 
and see themselves and their peers from a new perspective. 

It s a chance for reflection and feedback, and an opportunity to 
receive recognition and applause. Music, davice, role play and 
dramatization are some of the methods employed in this program. 
The scions become a forum for discussing gender role, family 
role, affection and intimacy. 

6. Lifetime Individual Sports. 

In this unusual program component, the young people learn 
skills m the lifetime sports squash, tennis, golf and swimming. 
From a skills development standpoint, these activities are all "un- 
r ^1^^? s.P9?^ which require a precise mastery and the exercise 
ot self-disciphne and self-control. 
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We believe learning the skills and discipline necessary to achieve 
fun and success in these sports, and learning how to play under 
control, is transferable to other aspects of their everyday lives and 
facilitates learning to live under control. 

Further, it is our belief that the more opportunities young people 
have to consistently practice skills that require self-discipline, the 
greater the likelihood they will be able to exercise the self-disci- 
pline necessary to delay early sexual activity. 

And, if they decide to have intercourse we feel these types of ex- 
periences contribute to the development of the discipline and con- 
trol necessary to use contraceptives so unintended pregnancy is 
avoided. 

7. Family Life and Sex Education Program. 

This is a formal fifteen-week, two hours per week educational ex- 
perience for teens and for parents. The program centers on an un- 
derstanding of sexuality from a holistic viewpoint. While there is 
discussion of sexual anatomy, reproduction and contraception, 
there is more emphasifi on exploring issues such as gender role, 
family role, body image, and patterns of affection, love and intima- 
cy. 

Roles, responsibilities, and values in relationships are empha- 
sized. Increasingly the sexual literacy of both the young people and 
their parents is our goal. There are readings, films, role playing, 
and lectures. Both of the specialists who lead this program are cer- 
tified by the Ameiican Association of Sex Educators, Counselors 
and Therapists. Dr. Michael Carrera, project director of the CAS 
pregnancy prevention program, is the past president of the nation- 
al accrediting organization. 

Mr. Jones. I want to say thank you for giving me the opportuni- 
ty to appear. I am a single parent of nine children and out of nine 
children six of them are girls. When i first heard of Dr. Carrera's 

{)rogram I was very much leery of the program. In my area where I 
ive, as we have had plenty of programs come and go, being the 
mfigority of them that stayed there were closed door programs that 
would oeal with teens or even parents, but never parents and teens 
together. 

Since Dr. Carrera has been there in our program, he's educated 
the kids, the teens, the parents. And a thousand and one questions 
that my kids had waiting for me, and I knew they were waiting for 
me, I would try to figure out a way how I would avoid these ques- 
tions, especially questions that were coming from my girls, and 
when they do come to me with these questions I would tell them to 
go to next door, girlfriend, something like that. 

Now Dr. Carrera and staff has armed me with answers that I 
can provide for my kids, not only for my kids but with other kids 
in the community and wherever else. When I first came in I was 
nervous— I figured it was a program where they was going to teach 
about sex and that was the end of it, but it wasn't just that. They 
taught much move and give the kids much more. 

He helped me send one of my kids to college out of nine kids- 
something I know I would never be able to do. Now I am working 
with a bunch of other kids and two kids I am fighting to try to 
send to college. 
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The program is a positive program and we need more of them. I 
thank you. 

Mr,aram. Well, thank you, Mr. Jones. I am glad you met up 
with Dr. Carrera. The city budget is commg and I would invite vou 
to come up to my office and let's talk and see if we can provide 
some help for you. 

Dr. Carrera. I appreciate that. 

Senator Moynihan. I would like to thank both gentlemen and 
say to the President of the Qty Council that the Children's Aid So- 
ciety is something to be kept in mind as we deal with what we 
think are intractable problems. Children's Aid began to help chil- 
dren m 1853, at a time, when an extraordinary number of children 
m this city were abandoned, living in alleys, living in cellars, under 
cellar steps, not because of particular conditions of this time but 
because of smallpox and cholera and things like that. The problems 
brought forth a response and the Children's Aid Society changed 
the conditions of children in New York City. 

All of our housing codes are derived from that era. It is an hon- 
ored and long tradition you stand in. Now we face even more diffi- 
cult questions, but clearly we ought to take some heart in the fact 
that what seemed intractable, what— Charles Brace called the dan- 
gerous class— was responded to. Kids roammg around in packs 
were brought into the society in tune. It was done, and has to be 
done agam. Thank you. 

Mr. Stein. Thank you. 

Our next witness is Mr. Douglas H. Lasdon, director of the Legal 
Action Center for the Homeless. 

STATEMENT OF DR DOUGLAS H. LASDON, DIRECTOR, LEGAL 
ACTION CENTER FOR THE HOMELESS, NEW YORK, NY 

Dr. Lasdon. My name is Douglas Lasdon and I am director of the 
L^g^ Action Center for the Homeless (the "Center*'). I established 
the Center in 1984 with a grant from a private foundation. The 
Center is currently supported exclusively by private sources. I am 
ako a member of the adjunct faculty at New York University 
where I teach a course in the metropolitan studies program called 
Law and Urban Problems. 

I welcome this opportunity to offer recommendations to improve 
the public welfare system based on my experience with poor chil- 
dren and public assistance recipients. I will address two specific 
problems: Youths madequately prepared for discharge from foster 
care and the maladministration of public assistance in New York 

This IS an urgent time to reform the public welfare system and 
we must first face up to the shocking housing shortage in Ne^ 
York City. There are now 25,000 men, women, and children living 
in shelters for the homeless in New York Qty, and more than 
100,000 people living precariously doubled and tripled up. Count- 
less others wander the streets with no shelter at all. At the same 
time, the federal government had slashed $20 billion from the 
annual housing budget. 

No social problem develops in a vacuum. The lack of decent 
housing in New York City is a contributing factor to almost all of 
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our social life, Children of homeless families are more likely to be 
placed in foster care, miss school, and be neglected and abused. 

Perhaps most profound, though, these children grow up in a 
world without opportunity and hope; a world of emptiness and de- 
spair; a world that leads to crime, prostitution, teen pregnancy, 
high school dropout and substance abuse. Clearly, if we are to re- 
solve any problem since the child welfare system, we must begin by 
providing decent housing. 

Let me now describe my experience at the Legal Action Center 
for the homeless. At the Center we engage in three basic services: 
Direct representation of the homeless people, class action lawsuits, 
and research. The Center operates legal clinics directly in soup 
kitchens throughout New York City. 

Our method of representation is based on the theory that certain 
people would not receive legal assistance if we did not bring the 
service to tiiem. They either don't know they have rights or don't 
know how to vindicate them. To the best of my knowledge, we are 
the only legal service organization — other than a student clinic re- 
cently started at Yale Law School— that reaches out to clients in 
this manner. 

At the Center's legal clinics we see people at the end of the line: 
people who have, at best, been bypassed by social service systems, 
or who have, at worst, been victimized by them. We see the results 
of failed delivery systems. 

We also bring class actions. One of the class action lawsuits the 
Center has brought— along with the Coalition for the Homeless— is 
Palmer v. Cuomo. This case challenged New York City and New 
York State's inadequate preparation a ^d discharge of thousand of 
youths from the foster care system. 

It was the first case nationwide on behalf of this population. 
Plaintiffs won a preliminary iiyunction holding defendant's pre- 
and post-discharge services unlawful. Subsequently, the parties en- 
gaged in settlement negotiations and established a program of pre- 
discharge training and post^iischarge supervision that will soon be 
promulgated as regulations under the New York State Department 
of Social Services (a final settlement has not been signed yet). 

Finally, we also engage in research. For example, the Center, 
along with New York University, recently released a report de- 
scribing the life circumstances of soup kitchen users in New York 
City. The report takes a hard look at the experience these people 
have with the public assistance system. 

The report documents that almost twenty-five percent of those 
participating in the study— hungry men and women whose only 
meal often was the one they received at the soup kitchen— were 
terminated from public assistance in the past year, forty-four per- 
cent were eligible for public assistance and not receiving it, and 
thirty-three percent of those who had never received public assist- 
ance had unsuccessfully applied for it. 

The report also found that forty-two percent of those participat- 
ing in the study eat one meal or less per day and thirty-three per- 
cent slept on the streets or in some other public place on the previ- 
ous night. A copy of the report is annexed to my testimony. 

Foster Care Discharge: 
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Every year some 2,000 youths over the age of eighteen are dis- 
chaiged from foster care to their own responsibility. Ihese youths 
ar^ poorly prepared for living on their own; for the most part, they 
have little education, few job skills, poor life skills, no income and 
no housing. 

The foster care system has become another stream adding to the 
homeless of New York City. A 1980 blue ribboned Mayor's task 
force had this to say about the poor treatment of this population: 

About 1,200 young persons wf?re discharged to their own respon- 
sibility in the year ending September 30, 1979. Where did they go? 
Wliat did they do? We know very little about what happened to 
them. A handful (sixteen) were known to enter adult job training 
programs. Fifteen went on public assistance. They military en- 
rolled forty-nine. 

But by far the largest number— 1,124— were simply released to 
their own responsibility. Whether they were employed, living 
stable lives, drifting in the streets, or in trouble with the law are 
questions for which the foster care system presently provides no in- 
formation or answers. 

In 1984 a report on the implementation of the Mayor's task force 
report founrl: 'There has been very little progress in any of these 
areas since 1979." 

Our lawsuit Palmer v. Cuomo, when the settlement is finalized, 
will be an important first step in resolving the problem of inad- 
equate foster care discharge. Tlie proposed regulations will provide 
for pre-discharge training, a transitional housing program and a 
post-discharge supervision program. These regulations, however, 
are only a first step. Without a financial commitment by the city, 
state and federal governments the program will not work. 

The federal government must remove the restrictions for reim- 
bursement to states and cities for foster care programs for eighteen 
to twenty-year-olds. Currently, federal reimbursement is only avail- 
able for children in foster care only until they are eighteen years 
old— nineteen if they are still in school. 

Youth Mvho leave foster care at eighteen are abruptly cut off from 
thehr families and social service systems; they are left completely 
alone. Without assistance those youths get caught in a downward 
spiral that often ruins their lives. Federal reimbursement must be 
available for programs designed to ease their transition from foster 
care to independent living. 

New York City must also provide a separate shelter system for 
youths under the age of twenty-one. Right now, all single people 
over the age of eighteen (and some under eighteen) are sheltered in 
the same Dickensian warehouses. Segregating the youths from the 
older homeless will not increase expense. It merely involves rear- 
ranging beds within the current system. 

The municipal sheltera are inappropriate places for impression- 
able youths trying to establish independence and positive self- 
images. Also, youths under twenty-one simply won't stay in munici- 

Eal shelters— they will sooner sleep in subwayc, parks, abandoned 
uildings and the streets themselves. 

On one day in January of this year, HRA reported that only 204 
youths under the age of twenty-one stayed in the municipal shelter 
system, two percent of the 10,000 adults in our system. In our 
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report, Below the Safety Net, eleven out of fifteen youths under the 
age of twenty-one had slept in the streets the previous night. None 
had stayed in a public shelter. Without a separate facility we leave 
these kids to the cold of the streets. 

Welfare: Finally, I would like to focus on the administration of 
public assistance in New York City. My comments are addressed to 
the way which program implementation undercuts policy that has 
already been voted on by the legislature. 

It is clear that the administration of public assistance in New 
York City has broken down. Every month over 30,000 men, women 
and children have their public assistance cases abruptly terminat- 
ed for administrative reasons unrelated to financial need. The as- 
sistance that is cut off is often the lifeline to basic food and shelter. 

To highlight the problem I shall relate an example. It is a story 
that is all too common. It is about an elderly man, but could just as 
easily be about a woman and child. 

Robert T. had been receiving Home Relief and living in a room- 
ing house in Manhattan. At the time, he worked in a municipal 
hospital as a condition of receiving public assistance. He had 
worked steadily for eight months when he developed a foot infec- 
tion which made it difficult to walk. He asked his supervisor if he 
could be excused from work until his foot healed, and presented a 
doctor's letter confirming the malady. The supervisor agreed to let 
him stop work temporarily. 

Two weeks later HRA terminated Mr. T's Home Relief payment. 
He received no notice or explanation and did not know his rights 
or where to turn for help. No longer able to pay his rent, he lost 
his room. In the spring of 1986 he was homeless, eating in soup 
kitchens. 

He spent four months sleeping in the city's transportation termi- 
nals and parks until he met a staff member of the Legal Action 
Center at a l^al clinic operating out of one of the soup kitchens. 

Mr. T., represented at an administrative hearing by the Legal 
Action Center for the Homeless, challenged the termination of his 
benefits. The administrative judge upheld his claim that his bene- 
fits were unlawfully terminated because he had a legitimate reason 
for missing work and had not received notice from HRA that it in- 
tended to discontinue his benefits. 

Mr. T. was awarded retroactive payments to the date his case 
was closed. He moved back into the rooming house. 

To fix the public assistance system we must remove the govern- 
ment's financial incentive for unlawfully terminating people's as- 
sistance and replace it with an incentive to follow the law. The 
most effective way to accomplish this would be to amend the feder- 
al sanction system to include sanctions for errors to eligible people 
as well as for errors to ineligible people. 

Under the current federal sanction system funds are withheld 
from a state if the state's error rate exceeds a minimum limit. The 
error rate measures only errors in "payments to people who are in- 
eligible for payments and overpayments to eligible people." 

The error rate does not measure errors of nonpayment or under- 
payments to eL'sible people. Thus, there is no incentive to reduce 
errors to eligible people. 
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TTie federal sanction svstem as it now operates is food for the 
cynical. It tells us that the government does not care if public as- 
sistance to eligible poor people is wrongly terminated or denied. 
We must change this. 

^ We must make a better effort to ensure that people receive as- 
sistance that IS often the difference between food and hunger, and 
housing and the streets. 

Now I want to add one brief comment to my written testimony, 
Senator Moynihan, because there is a bill currently in the Senate 
that needs your help and there's a bill that will exclude emergency 
shelter payments from the food stamps calculations. 

Currently the emergency payments are 

Senator Moynihan. May I say that is my bill, S. 36, introduced 
on the first day of the 100th Congress. 

Mr. Lasdon. I was told this morning that it vras yours. 

Senator Moynihan. Thank you. 

May I say, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Lasdon has raised some very 
proper questions; whether we should extend foster care to the age 
ot twenty-one is a real issue. I got legislation through two years ago 
tor an independent living experience and I have had to hold up the 
confirmation of the Assistant Secretary of Health and Human 
Seryiees until they finally release the money, but they are going to. 

To just turn people out on the streets at age eighteen and say 
you re on your own— it would not happen to your children or mine. 
I have a good friend who recently said that the policy of his house 
IS that by age forty you're out of the house and on your own. 

For example, to tell an eighteen year old girl to go find a job, 
find an apartment, find friends, find a circle of acquaintances, is a 
temble thing to do. 

May I also note that my bill to prevent emergency housing pay- 
ments from being counted in food :itamp benefit calculations is 
likely to we considered as part of the emergency Homeless Assist- 
ance Act now moving through both houses of Congress. 

Mr. Lasdon. Which is much appreciated. I am well aware of it. 

Senator Moynihan. Thank you. 

Mr. Stein. Thank you, Mr. Lasdon, we appreciate it very much. 
Senator Moynihan. Would you let us have that study of fifl^n 
young people? 
Mr. Lasdon. Yes, I have extra copies. 
Senator Moynihan. Let us have it for the record. 
Mr. Lasdon. I wI31. 
Senator Moynihan. Thank you. 

Mr. Stein. The next witness is William Grinker of the Human 
Resources Admmistration, and I believe Deputy Commissioner 
^rooke Trent and Deputy Commissioner Ann Flowers from the 
Agency for Child Development. 

Commissioner, thank you very much for coming, we do appreci- 
ate your coming, and Ms. Trent's and Flowers' coming. 

Mr. Grinker. This Ms. Flowers and Ms. Brooke Trent from 
our office, and Ms. Flowers is in charge of the Agency for Child De- 
velopment and Ms. Trent is in charge of the Special Services for 
Children. 

I appreciate the opportunity. Senator Moynihan and Mr. Stein, 
to talk with you today about the programs of HRA to deal with the 
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problem of welfare and families. I would preface my remarks bv 
saying I don't think New York City's problems are unique, al- 
though because of the magnitude of your city often they are per- 
ceived that way. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM J. GRINKER, ADMINISTRATOR/COMMIS- 
SIONER, NEW YORK CITY HUMAN RESOURCES ADMINISTRA- 
TION, NEW YORK, NY, ACCOMPANIED BY BROOKE TRENT, 
DEPUTY COMMISSIONER, AGENCY FOR CHILD DEVELOPMENT; 
DOBY FLOWERS, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER, AGENCY FOR CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr. Grinker. Good afternoon. I am William Grinker, Adminis- 
trator/Commissioner of New York City's Human Resources Admin- 
istration (HRA), the agency responsible for providing income sup- 
port and social services to the city^s needy families and their chfl- 
dren. I wish to thank you. Senator Moynihan, as well as our City 
Council President, Mr. Steid, for this opportunity to present HRA's 
views on what must be done to help families in poverty and crisis. 

As you may know, I testified just a few days ago before the 
House Select Committee on Children, Youth and Families to dis- 
cuss some of these same issues. Essentially, I would like to share 
with you a mess^e similar to one which I carried to Washington. 

First, I believe it is important for us sJl to realize that while New 
York's problems may be perceived as being different than the expe- 
rience of other cities because of sheer scale, they are really just 
symptomatic of what is happening in urban areas throughout the 
country. 

The current, much publicized difficulties our child welfare pro- 
grams are encountering cai^not be attributed simply to increases in 
abuse and neglect; the swelling of the foster care caseload, organi- 
zational inertia; or, even, as many of the advocates whom you have 
mvited here today would have it, poor planning or bureaucratic 
bungling. 

Today's crisis in the child welfare arena is, I believe, tied in large 
measure to our failure as a societ^f to deal effectively with the 
larger issue of poverty— the lack of jobs and of an effective educa- 
tion system, insufficient funds for necessities such as food and 
clothing, and lack of decent s^ordable housing. 

All of these factors place strains on family relationships that 
create a climate of despair, frustration and anger, factors tnat too 
often push families to the breaking point. 

It is also tied, I think, to changing social mores concerning the 
role of the family, women in the workplace, and the b'^oad scale 
failure to effectively counter the drug culture. 

Second, while it is entirely understandable that today's forum in- 
cludes primarily advocates from the child welfare community, I 
wish you had invited more speakers from a broader range of social 
welfare agencies, as well as educators, business and religious lead- 
ers, and representatives of those tr3dng to stem the flow of drugs 
and those trying to treat its results. I say this because I believe our 
various missions and responsibilities are intertwined and our abili- 
ty to attain our goals dependent on the successes of each other's 
OTorts. 
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For example, the input of those who have primary responsibility 
in the drug area would have been especially relevant to today's 
hearing, for it is th<» growing epidenic of drug abuse that is largely 
r^ponsible for the d&:amatic increase in the number of children 
^0 are flooding our offices each day and night. Between 1985 and 
1986, the number of reports of abuse and neglect involving drug 
abusmg parents went up fifty-one percent. 

Before I begin to describe our feinily-oriented and child welfare 
programs, I think it important to put my remarks in the context of 
another HRA program. Perhaps the most important— public assist- 
ance. The Aid to Dependent Children (ADC) program is now the 
main source of income for 241,000 New York City families mclud- 
ing 514.000 children. As such, it has a powerful hold over how 
these families function: where they live, iihat they eat and wear. 

I believe that the welfare system as it exists today, and as it may 
exist in the future, includmg questions of appropriate benefit 
levels, work and child support requirements, and support services, 
is a crucial ingredient to any rational discussion of a comprehen- 
sive strategy to move families from a state of continued and multi- 
generational despair and d^ jvandence to one of hope and independ- 
ence. For this reason, I welcome the current national focus on wel- 
fare reform. If handled correctly, reform can recast the welfare 
system from a system that promotes a continuation of poverty to 
one that promotes self-sufficiency. 

I know. Senator Moynihan, that this is a goal that we have both 
shared for many years, and I hope to have the opportunity at an- 
other tmie to testify on it in greater detail. 

Although New York City and HRA— along with the rest of the 
nation— have, over the past year, only begun to focus on this round 
of the welfare reform debate, our efforts to analyze the way we de- 
liver services, to determine whether we could reduce fragmentation 
and do our job in a more coordinated way, is an ongoing one. 

Its most recent iteration came in 1984 when the Mayor appointed 
the Task Force on Human Services, to examine how HRA should 
organize itself to improve servic>e delivery. The task force gave us 
the broad outlines of a system that should help us to better serve 
families in need before a serious problem occurs, as well as improv- 
mg our ability to respond to families who do find themselves in 
cnsis. 

One very important concept to come out of the work of the Task 
Force was that of the multi-service center. This was certainly not a 
new concept. I, myself, had a hand in opening up the first multi- 
senace center in New York twenty years ago and careful students 
of the idea will recognize the same concepts embodied in the ideas 
of the settlement house movement of almost a century ago. 

Nevertheless, the Beattie Commission, as the Mayor's Task Force 
came to be known, did remind us that the key to effective service 
delivery is an understanding of the various needs of the client pop- 
ulation so that a program can be fashioned that effectively meets 
those needs. Taking these abstract notions and turning them into 
an operating program is the most difficult phase upon which we 
have embarked. 

In October, we opened our first such cenU ^ in the Tremont sec- 
tion of the Bronx, and we plan to open thn i other3— one each in 
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upper Manhattan; Jamaica, Queens; and central Brooklyn— during 
the coming summer. Each of these centers will offer one-stop shop- 
ping for a variety of services, including public assistance. 

But, each of them is likely to deliver services in somewhat differ- 
ent ways depending on the needs and existing resources of the com- 
munity to l)e served. Each of these centers will allow us to test dif- 
ferent configurations of services, different levels of community par- 
ticipation and responsibility, and different targeting and outreach 
strategies. 

My hope is that our experience with these centers will give us 
insight into what service mix will help us to achieve the long-term 
goal I mentioned earlier: providing the support that will enable 
families to move from dependence to independence. 

While developing more experience with our multi-service center 
effort, we will continue to rely on our forty-four Office of Family 
Services (OFSy sites to assist families who either need help in ap- 
plying for benefits or a referral to day care or some other commu- 
nity-based program. 

In addition to its information and referral responsibilities, OrS 
also administers the family homemaking program, v^hich provides 
homemaking services in cases where a child is at risk of foster care 
placement due to the temporary absence or disability of the child's 
parents. The goal of these servicss is to stabilize a family by teach- 
ing a parent how to manage a household. 

Another vulnerable population that OFS serves is pregnant and 
parenting teenagers. Teenage girls are less likely than older 
women to seek prenatal care, resulting, in many cases, in low birth 
weight and long-term health problems in the infant. 

Yoimg mothers, without adequate support, are also likely to drop 
out of school, to wind up vithout job skills and on welfare. We 
work with these tt "nepers to develop a service plan and to link 
them with the appropriate service supports within HRA and in the 
community. We expect to increase our family planning programs 
for teenagers in the coming year. 

The OPS staff is also responsible for canying out a number of 
innovative projects to determine the best ways to help families pre- 
vent the loss of housing or to serve families who nave multiple 
problems. 

Some of the intensive service/eviction prevention projects we are 
undertaking through OFS include: 

Instituting a housing court program, in cooperation with Income 
Maintenance (IM), which places OFS social workers and public as- 
sistance eligibility workers in the housing courts where they can 
intervene, if needed, to provide ftnancial services information and 
approve, on site, requests for financial assistance; 

Launching the Housing Alert program, on a pilot basis beginning 
May 18th, which will provide services to families indentified by IM 
as being at risk of becoming homeless; 

Two demonstration projects, one in the Bronx and one in Brook- 
lyn, each providing intensive social services to fifty multi-problem 
families. The immediate goal of the projects is to link multi-prob- 
lem families with effective, ongoing services; and 

A pilot program— Case Alert — to identify and work with eligible 
public assistance recipients who repeatedly lose benefits because 
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they fail to comply with recertification and other administrative 
requirements. 

Homely Families: Unfortunately, for many of the fami, ies who 
are already part of our family shelter system, our new programs to 
prevent evictions were too late. Of course, no number of eviction 
intervention programs could really have forestalled the growth m 
homelessness that has been brought on by a chronic and growing 
shortage of affordable housing for poor families. 

The size of the homeless family population in New York City is 
an all too familiar and disturbing statistic: As of March 1, 1987, the 
population had grown to 4,781 famUies, with 
11,»14 children. To shelter these families temporarily, we have de- 
veloped a network of directlyK)perated and contracted family shel- 
ters and family centers, and s;7e use 63 hotels. 

The total price tag for our program for the homeless is $240 mil- 
lion, of which $125 million goes to the family program. Almost $100 
miUion of this cost is borne directly by the taxpayers of the city 
and the federal government contributes about $62 million. 

In addition to the obvious goal of providing shelter that is clean 
and safe, the skelter program is developing a comprehensive social 
service component with a dual mission: first, to provide services 
that support families while they are living m cramped, difficult 
conditions; and, second, to assist families to locate and move into 
permanent housing. 

Services provid^ to help families cope more effectively in their 
environment include: 

The recent dedication of an additional 200 day care slots for 
homeless children, which will bring the total number of slots avail- 
able to homeless children to 1,000; 

Tlie establishment of clinics at larger locations m coryunction 
mth the Health and Hospitals Corporation and the Department of 
Health to provide specialized services for pregnant women and 
newborn children, and the development of a universal immuniza- 
tion program for preschool age children; 

A pilot to experiment with reduced caseworker-to^lient ratios in 
several hotels; 

i.i.^^V^i intensification of Board of Education efforts to ensure 
that school age children are enrolled in and attending school. 

Our initiatives to help families locate new housing and to move 
out of emergency shelter include: 

The introduction of housing advisors into the larger hotels and 
shelters to assist families to locate apartments; 

The Emergency Assistant Rehousing Program vEARP) through 
which landlords are offered a substantial bonus in exchange for a 
two-year lease at the public assistance shelter rate; 

The Lend-A-Hand program, which assists homeless people who 
have located permanent housing by working closely with them to 
remove financial barriers to the move, such as a lack of furniture 
or rent deposit money. We have reduced moving time from a shel- 
ter from thirty days to seven days. 

Tuniing to our child care programs, I believe our use of day care 
slots for chjJdren lising in hotels and shelters shows that we view 
child care as being a crucial component in any effort to enable fam- 
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ilies to achieve stability and to enable welfare mothers to break the 
dependency cycle. 

We will continue to work for a more effective integration of day 
care and Head Start programs with other human service programs. 

For example, over the past several years, we have greatly ex- 
panded the number of children in day care who are there because 
of family problems. In 1981, less than 400 children were receiving 
day care as a protective or mandated preventive service. In the 
first six months of the current fiscal year, more than 1,600 children 
received day care for pr<.ventive or protective reasons. 

We will also be making more of an effort in the future to link 
day care services more closely to the needs of our foster care 
system. In order to recruit employed people as foster parents, HRA 
has been working with the state to secure additional funding 
sources for day care for children in foster care. As a result, we 
have begun implementing a state-issued directive permitting Title 
IV-E reimbursement for day care services for children in foster 
care. 

And, finally, in addition to Project Giant Step project — our coop- 
erative effort with the Board of Education to provide a preschool 
experience to the city's four-year-olds — we will be making more of 
an effort in general to link our programs with those of the Board of 
Education. 

I believe we could work harder to ensure that our day care cur- 
riculum anticipates what children will be expected to know when 
they enter first grade. For its part, there is much the Board of Edu- 
cation could learn from our programs serving more than 54,000 
^^•Idren in day care and Head Start about parent and community 
im olvement and its importance in the learning process. 

Now that I have described our programs which assist families 
who need help coping with the more general problems and strains 
associated with poverty and homelessness, its time to tackle the 
truly distressing issue of what we do when parents cannot ade- 
quately care for their children. 

New York City's protective service program, the entry point for 
most children into the child welfare system, is at an important 
juncture: the system is, I believe, at a poir^t where we caii bo confi- 
dent that we are more than meeting mandated requirements to re- 
spond to reports of abuse and neglect. 

This is no small accomplishment, since New York City experi- 
enced a fifteen percent increase in such reports between 1985 and 
1986, when the number of reports climbed from 36,000 to 42,000. 
And we project a similar increase this year. 

Nevertheless, while I would readily acknowledge that the system 
has still a long way to go, we have worked hard to reduce our case- 
loads, deal with paperwork, shorten our response time to reports of 
abuse and neglect, and improve our training of workers and man- 
agers to meet the growing demand for service. 

I should point out that in my opinion our protective service case- 
workers are among the unsung heroes of our time, and we will con- 
tinue to do all we can to improve the conditions of employment for 
this group of individuals who have such an extraordinary complex 
and thankless job. 
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There is no one reason for the increase in reports of abuse and 
neglect. We believe the public's greater awareness of this issue, the 
increase in poverty, and, most especially, the tragic explosion in 
drug use, have all plaved a role in the reporting of cases and the 
actu£d incidence of child maltreatment. 

We have also wholeheartedly endorsed the concept of preventive 
services and are working hard to provide the kinds of services that 
help parents and children stay together. This year we have in- 
creased our service level to about 15,000 families with a budget of 
$47 million and a network of 116 community-based organizations. 

Our directly-operated programs and our contract agencies pro- 
^de families with services to keep children out of foster care or, if 
they have been placed, to accelerate their return home. 

Services provided include counseling, parent training, day care, 
advocacy, and access to homemaker services. 

Our expanded use of preventive servi ces accelerated a downward 
trend in our foster care caseload that began in 1972, when the 
nuaber of children in care peaked nt 25,400. In spite of annual in- 
creasei: in the number of abuse an^ neglect allegations, preventive 
services helped allow us to reduce the foster care population to 
16,500 children in 1985. Today, unfortunately, we are at 17,500 and 
climbing, due in large part to an increase in cases of abuse and ne- 
glect. 

Just as there is no one reason for the increase in abuse and ne- 
glect reporting, there is, of course, more than one reason for the 
shortage of foster care homes New York City is experiencing today. 

These factors include the rising numbers of children coming into 
the system because of abuse and neglect, especially related to the 
increase in drug use among young mothers, the decline in families 
wishmg to take in foster children, and the requirement that con- 
tract agencies shift from a downward spiral to one requiring in- 
creased service levels with an often more difficult to serve popula- 
tion. 

While these factors have hampered our ability to serve the foster 
care population as a whole, they have made it doubly hard for us 
to serve the many infants who are coming into our system nightly 
or who are remaining in hospitals because appropriate placements 
are not available. 

At the beginning of April, more than 200 infants— known as 
boarder babies"— were still waiting in hospitals for foster parents, 
although they no longer have a medical need for hospitalization. 
We have doubled our placements into foster homes of these chil- 
dren in the last seven months. 

Unfortunately, however, the number of infants awaiting place- 
ment has continued to increasev because the number of children re- 
feired for placement on a month basis has outpaced the number of 
beds available. In March 1987, for example, while we were able to 
place eighty hospitalized infants in foster homes, another 100 in- 
fants came into care. 

In response to this critical problem, we have developed a compre- 
hensive plan that should help us to move babies out of the hospital 
within reasonable time frame by late fall. The goals of the efforts 
include returning to their parents all babies who can go home, or 
placing babies in foster care within seven days of medical dis- 
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charge, and the development of adequate facilities for babies with 
severe medical/developmental problems. 

I have brought a summary of the plan so you can see the thought 
and effort that has gone into it. In summary, we plan to deal with 
this problem, and foster care needs in general, through a combina- 
tion of: 

1) Enhanced and more coordinated preventive services; 

2) More focused organizational initiatives such as establishing 
specialized hospital units to ensure more timely investigations on 
children in hospitals; speeding up the home study process; and 

3) Increasing the pool of foster parents by a more focused infor- 
mation campaign, providing increased day care and babysitting 
support, and a higher stipend rate structure. 

One unfortunate side effect of our intense focus on developing 
new foster care options for infants and our efforts to cope with the 
rising number of reports coming into protective services, is that our 
effCTts to locate permanent homes for children available for adop- 
tion have suffered. 

Since July 1, we have found adoptive homes for only 650 chil- 
dren, and it looks as if we may fall short of our goal of more than 
1,200 placements by the end of our fiscal year June 30th. Most of 
the children now in care are older and more difficult to place. I 
assure you that we will make every effort to find homes for these 
children over the next year. 

Adequate financial support for services that strengthen families 
and help keep them together is a responsibility shared by all levels 
of government. I believe New York City and New York State have 
lived up to their responsibilities. Now wc ask that the federal gov- 
ernment do the same. 

The Landmark Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare Act of 
1980, P.L. 96-272, envisioned a systematic child welfare program 
containing a full range of services tailored to meet the individual 
needs of vulnerable children and their families. 

In adopting it. Congress recognized that its provisions had a real 
price tag. Thus, implementation of its provisions was tied to fund- 
ing increases in the Title IV-B child welfare service program and 
increases in the Title XX social services block grant, so states and 
localities could implement new protections, procedures, require- 
ments and support services. 

However, the passage of the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act 
of 1981 reduced federal funds available to the city for child \velfare 
programs dramatically. 

Even worse, with regard to Title XX programs, it put mandatory 
programs in competition for the same funds as non-mandatory sup- 
portive services such as day care. The result has been a major 
shortfall in federal funding to support the act's noble purpose. 

Child welfare services that should receive more generous federal 
support include: 

Title XX day care services, which should be more available to 
foster parents, mothers suffering from stress, and parents enrolled 
in education and training programs; 

The expansion of Title IV-E to create a special foster care pro- 
gram for teenage girls with children of their own, which would 
mean that one, not two, foster homes would be necessary, and the 
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girl and her child would be able to form and maintain a stable re- 
lationship; 

Services to help children aged eighteen to twenty-one years make 
the transition to independent living and away from welfare de- 
pendency (the current program is part of the Title IV-E foster care 
program, and its programs and services are not available to those 
over eighteen); 

Development of a federal campaign to aid localities in their drive 
to recruit new foster parents; and 

Additional funding for the training and recruitment of new child 
care workers who must deal with all of the traditional problems as- 
sociated with child welfare, as well as today's concern with AIDS 
and the crack epidemic. 

I would also like to point out that although ten months have 
passed since the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 
(HHS) was legally required to publish final regulations on the 
newly enacted Title iV-E independent living program for foster 
care teens, P.L. 99-272, no federal guidance has been offered to 
states. Nor have any of the funds been released although more 
than half of the states have submitted program plans to flie HHS 
secretary. 

In January 1987 the Administration requested that this program 
be rescinded as part of the President's budget proposal. Without 
the services to be provided in this program, young people are 
"aging out" of the foster care program ill prepared to perform the 
basic daily living skills necessary to assure self-sufficiency. 

I hope that immediate action will be taken to assure that this 
important program is not rescinded and that the $45 million appro- 
priated by Congress is released to states to implement it. 

As I noted in the beginning of my testimony many of the services 
that are required to return a family to stability do not fall within 
the purview of child welfare programs. You cannot, for example, 
strengthen a family through counseling alone if its overriding prob- 
lem happens to be substandard housing. These non-child welfare 
issues are perhaps the most intractable and their resolution is ex- 
pensive as well as difficult. 

Among the initiative not traditionally seen as child welfare-relat- 
ed, but for which we advocate for more federal intervention, are: 

A new federal emphasis on low income housing; 

Federal leadership in the creation and funding of new treatment 
and residential facilities for drug addicts with young children; and 

Additional funding for existing training and job development 

Erograms that would offer troubleri low income families hope for a 
etter tomorrow. 

The need for expanded and comprehensive programs for families 
at or near the breaking point has never been greater. The factors 
which spur the increasing demand for foster care, such as drug and 
crack dependency, show no signs of abatement. HRA has made 
major progress in developing new programs to accommodate chang- 
ing demands. 

I would like to extend an open invitation to you to call upon us 
when you have any questions or suggestions which may help ad- 
dress the problems of poverty and its debilitatinc effects. In this 
important area involving children and families, I am confident that 
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a renewed federal commitment would go a long way to enhance 
our effectiveness. 

Senator Moynihan. That was very good and somber testimony. 

May I ask you a few things, Commissioneri and Ms. Flowers and 
Trent? 

The job does sort of overwhelm its people here in the city, doesn't 
it? I mean, the life expectancy of the Commissioner of Human Re- 
sources is eighteen months. Are you going to hang In there? 

Mr. Grinker. I hope so. I am going to try. 

Senator Moynihan. Can we be of help with resjpect to the fact 
that your top administrators, are all in jeopardy of being replaced 
because of this new social service exam? 

Mr. Grinker. I am hopeful. Senator, that problem will be re- 
solved. This is a considerable problem, as you read in The Times, in 
that a large number of the managers who are provisional have 
been managers for the last ten or so years. 

Now we have new Civil Service tests and we are trying to really 
balance interests here by providing entry into the system for man- 
agers who have passed the Civil Ser.ace t^t, while at the same 
time preserving our managerial capacity. A number of the people 
who either weren't eligible or couldn't take the test for one reason 
or another are some of our best managers. 

We have to find a way to keep these managers, so I'm hopeful 
the Department of Personnel will approve our proposed managerial 
plan, which will try to accomplish both things. 

Senator Moynihan. The Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare 
Act of 1980, is one piece of legislation that we did ^et at the end of 
a brief administration, and it was almost the only initiative of that 
\ecade that did finally come to some fruition. 

Is it your feeling that we have never really pursued the man- 
dates of that legislation? 

Mr. Grinker. That's right. I think that the federal legislation, as 
well as the New York State Legislation, place a great emphasis on 
preventive services, and while some resources have been made 
available, we have never truly been provided with the kinds of re- 
sources that we need to bring that legislation to true fruition. 

Senator Moynihan. I don't want to take up the time of the Presi- 
dent here, but let me just ask you this. There are 514,000 children 
on AFDC here in the city. New York City. The city is nowhere 
near responding to these half-million chudren at the level we 
would respond if there were 500, wouldn't you say that? 

And, I am asking you, not telling you. 

Mr. Grinker. I think it is clear that, first of all, lots of people 

frow up poor, and they are able to get out of poverty, I think the 
ey in terms of v/elfare reform, in terms of the ability of people to 
deal with families and children together, is to give people the op- 
portunity they need to get out of poverty, to get out of welfare. 

I think we can't oversell the idea. We cannot do it overnight but 
we have to begin to reverse that trend. 
Senator Moynihan. Let me ask you, and this will be my last 

question 

Mr. Stein. Take as much time as you want. 
Senator Moynihan. Over In Brooklyn at that main office that 
you have opposite the Brooklyn Academy of Music 
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Mr. Grinkzr. I think that's where you (ot stuck on the elevator. 

Senator Moynihan. That is where we ^ot stuck in the elevator, 
in a welfare hotel that is a scandal. We really got stuck in trying to 
get out, getting to the emergency exit where fortunately we had a 
couple of very considerable New York City police officers who got 
the door open. We are going to try to put together some changes in 
this whole AFDC structure — start asking persons to support their 
children, and in the first instance assume that the absent parents, 
of which ninety percent are male, contribute. 

And, despite what they are saying, fathers are earning a living 
and paying Social Security. We know and can find out where they 
are if we have their Social Security numbers. New York City 
doesn't ask for them. 

And I remember going through people who came in and just 
checking out, with many caseworkers, about what they ask every 
three months or four months when clients visit. "Where is Mr. 
X?"— "well, we don't know." "You are supposed to find out, aren't 
you?" "How are you going to find out?"— Social Security number? 
It's secondary to bringing the Social Security file on the computer 
screen. First you need the number. New York City doesn't get it. 

Is that a legacy of the social welfare doctrine of the 1930s, that 
said you don't want to bring the absent parent into the disrupted 
family? That was doctrine, but now we are talking about finding 
people. Does anybody come to you and say, "Commissioner, We 
can t find these people because we don' t get their Social Security 
numbers?" 

Mr. Grinker. Senator, we have two problems in the Office of 
Child Support Enforcement in operating a program lor collection 
from absent parents. 

Last year, we collected about $25 million, this year we expect to 
collect about $38 million from absent parents. In New York City, 
our child support collection problems are compounded by the obsta- 
cles we face when trying to find people. In fact even when Social 
Security numbers are known, people are hard to locate because of 
frequent moves. 

One interesting thing I found myself, when I went out in the 
field last week and talked to some of the child enforcjment investi- 
gators, is that when large employers are contacted, they are not 
very cooperative. And, this includes six or seven government agen- 
cies 

Senator Moynihan. Could you give me a list? 
Mr. Grinker. I'll get you thai list. 

One of them happens to be HRA, and anotiior is the Post Office. 
Obviously, employer compliance is one of the things we have to 
focus on, we need large employers to really work with us. 

Senator Moynihan. If you don't get the Social Security number, 
it just makes your life impossi!:le. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Stein. Thank you. Senator. 

Senator Moynihan. The City of Detroit does an extraordinarily 
good job in that matter and in no sense am I being accusatory, I'm 
just saying we don't. And my instinct after thirty years on this sub- 
ject says I detect the continuation of doctrine that Wv set in place 
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back in the 1930s. My instinct is that inside the system, you're sup- 
posed to run there is resistance to doing anything about it. 

Mr. Grinker. Senator, we get it from both sides. The advocates 
say we re too hard on members of their communities, while others 
say we are really not trying to enforce the rules. I think that we 
try very hard to understand the needs of our clients, but at the 
same time we are trying to implement this program. 

Senator Moynihan. There are performance standards here and 
we all ought to try to pull up our socks. We need legislation. We 
only just heard about it, but for years the city was able to say, well, 
we can't require Social Security nimibers because it's private, and 
didn t do anythme. 

There is something in that system that doesn't want to do it. I 
offer vou that judgment, it's nothing more than that. You are going 
to tell me, which those government agencies are? 

Mr. Grinker. I will get it to you. 

Senator Moynihan. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Stein. You said. Commissioner, early in your testimony that 
it was very difficult to implement the multi-service center concept. 
I m just wondering which was recommended by the Beattie CJom- 
mlssion, I'm just wondering why it's so difficult, because it was the 
cornerstone of the Mayor s commission, headed by Dick Beattie, 
and I think it was as good report. 

Mr. Grinker. I think that one issue is defining what is a multi- 
service center, and how will it work. I could very easily put up a 
si^ that said multi-service center and just designate a coordinator 
and say, okay, we have a multi-service center. A gieat many multi- 
service centers funded by HUD in the late 1960s and early 1970s 
were operated in that way. 

One of the things I want to try to do is bring people into some 
truly coordi*.dted service network, that recognizes that all clients 
do not have the same needs. 

Youdon't want to over-casework a person who is functioning 
well. On the other hand, you may have a person who has really 
severe and significant problems, and requires a comprehensive 
service package that can make an impact. 

This IS a very complicated issue. I think there are different ways 
to do this. And, I believe that if we are to do this well we have got 
to bring in the voluntary sector. 

Mr. Ste»i. Would it be possible then, Commissioner, to get a defi- 
nition of what a multi-service center actually is so that when we 
refer to a multi-service center there will be some description of ex- 
actly what it is and, perhaps, as you say other agencies need to be 
identified 

Mr. Grinker. I would define it as a concept whereby the needs of 
the client are served and those needs are appropriately dealt with 
m a coordinated fashion. 

And how we get that done is a difficult and complicated problem, 
and we are working on it. 

Mr. Stein. We heard much today about tens of thousand of eligi- 
ble chilaren who aren't being served by day care, and Senator M'^y. 
nihan states if they have their way, and I hoi ^ they do, we will be 
having a work fare program soon, which will mean that the need 
for day care will expand considerably. 
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It's a big problem. But, how the city is going to try and deal with 
this problem of expanding needs for day care — I think the problem 
we are going to run into, as I hope, in expanding our day care 
availability is going to be facilities— in terms of identifying leasable 
building facilities where we can undertake the problem. 

I think we can mount an effective program but the space prob- 
lem in many places in New York is gom^ to be very difficult to im- 
plement. 

Ms. Flowers. I think the CJommissioner has basically responded 
to one of the major barriers. I would also like to say that with the 
right welfare legislation we will be able to give people on welfare 
self-sufficiency— no state or federal initiative should be done v/ith- 
out recognizing people cannot go to work w'^.jn their children are 
not properly cared for. 

So as part of any work program there ha? to be recognition that 
children must be cared for, and cared for in a quality manner. So, 
one without the other would not make this piOgr<mi successful. 

New York City, more so than other cities in tnis nation, has not 
seen a decline in day care service for its citizenry. In fact, since I 
have been here, since 1981, we have increased day care services in- 
crementally, which is a proud history, but certainly not something 
the federal government should be proud of because we have basi- 
cally done it at the local level. 

I really believe in self-sufficiency and believe people should be 
able to work, but I also believe that children and families need day 
care not as a market support service but as an early child develop- 
ment service to enhance the child's ability to a successful life in 
the future. 

Senator Moynihan. Can I ask what proportion of AFDC parents 
in New York are in fact employed? 

Ms. Flowers. In terms of our day care program we presently 
service about 42,000 children. Of that population about 8,000 are 
AFDC, which is not a large proportion. 

Senator Moynihan. So you're saying that 8,000 out of a half-mil- 
lion— wtiich I will take to be an estimate 

Mr. Grinker. She was talking about day care. Senator, not 
AFDC In terms of numbers of people employed, I think approxi- 
mately thirty percent are moving on and off the welfare rolls and a 
large percent^e of those ^re em^^loyed. I would estimate that in 
any given year at least 40,000 would be employed. 

Senator Moynihan. That's very high. The 8,000 number would 
indicate something more like three percent, which is less than the 
average in the nation. If you're up at that level you're doing some- 
thing others don't seem to be able to do. ' 

Ms. Flowers. We have 5,000 currently in work fare in the city. 

Senator Moynihan. But I would make the point if you're only 
providing 8,000 slots in day care for children of welfare families, it 
suggests more than five or six thousand adults are employed out of 
a quarter-million. 

Ms. Flowers. It also suggests, as you are aware, that day care in 
this state has very strict rules as to how you can use — for example, 
you must be willing to take a job and must be employed. 

And what you have also is a major decline in the labor market 
support to help people get training, to become employed. So day 
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care support is, in my mind, crucial if we are to help those now in 
training to move into the labor market. 

Mn Stein. We are going to take a break because the Senator has 
another meeting and has to leave. 

I would just Uke to ask one more question of Ms. Trent, I guess, 
which is that high risk cases we have detected in our studies of 
those issues, that there's been a lot of problems in handling of high 
risk cases. What are you doing to try and deal with responding to 
high risk cases in a more expeditious manner? 

[Senator Moynihan left the room.] 

Ms. Trent. We '^bink that we are doing a more than decent job 
in responding to high risk cases. We think it appropriate to make 
visits to the home within twenty-four hours in high risk cases and 
we're willing to permit 

Mr. Stein. Will you repeat that, please? 

Ms. Trent. Visitation to homes of high risk cases where visita- 
tions are appropriate. There are high risk cases where there are 
babies in the hospital, fcr example, where visits are not appropri- 
ate. We are looking for a rate of something around seventy-five or 
eighty percent average, though that means we have some way to 
go. 

We are finding that there certainly ai«e improvements in this, 
and we are looking toward doing a lot better through improve- 
ments in our protocol for determining what a high risk case is and 
through improving caseworkers' wages and training. 

Mr. Stein. We are just gomg to take a five-minute break and 
then we will be back. I have just a couple more questions to ask 
when we come back in four or five minutes. 

[Whereupon, at 12:30 p.m. a recess was taken.] 

[Whereupon, at 12:40 p.m. the hearing resumed.] 

Mr. Stein. Okay, we are back on the record. 

In light of the 8,000 families whose childrer? are on welfare that 
we talked about before, why did HRA use such a small percentage 
of state funds for the voucher program for day care— I think only 
$500,000 of four million available? I think that was before you 
came in, but it is, I think, a relevant question. 

Mr. Grinker. I will ask Ms. Flowers to respond further, Mr. 
Stem, but in fact the voucher program is close to being full at the 
present tune. I think the numbers that were bemg used were how 
much we had billed the state as of last March and did not reflect 
the true expenditures for that program. 

And one of the questions was how quickly we mounted that pro- 
gram. I think that's a legitimate question. It was slower than it 
should have been, so that we didn't sDend as rapidly as we had ex- 
pected or the legislature had expected. But I think the program 
was close to capacit^^ around January and the expenditures were 
considerably higher than that number. 

Do you want to comment further? 

Ms. Flowers. In terms of actual expenditures, as Commissioner 
Grinker said, the amounts were up, and we have subsequently 
billed the state. 

It should also be understood that we used the voucher approach 
to get service into neighborhoods where we did not have publicly 
fund day care. 
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And we feel that it has been an effective way of getting subsi- 
dized child care into communities where we did not have publicly 
subsidized programs. But, it's a marketing, a selling job, and all of 
that, to get a private program to participate. 

Mr. Grinker. You asked a question before I want to comment on, 
which is, how to deal with the possibility of increasing demand for 
day care service. I think one of the things we are going to have to 
look to is to be more flexible in terms of facilities that might be 
available. 

I know that there are schools that are closing because enroll- 
ment is going down. I know that there are hospital beds v are 
vacant because the numbers of people in acute care are going 
down. I think we have to be more creative if we are going to actu- 
ally expand some of these programs, especially day care, in terms 
of reusing these facilities, so we will have the facilities to accommo- 
date the need. 

Mr. Stein. I think. Commissioner, you mentioned in yoi » state- 
ment that you have specialized services for pregnant and newborn 
shelters, which is to oe commended. An article in Newsday said 
that infant mortality rate for homeless women is twice as high in 
the shelter as any other area in the city. 

How is your program going to change in light of these figures, 
and is that figure right, infant mortality rate in homeless women is 
twice as high as anywhore else in the c'^ty? 

Mr. Grinker. I am not prepared to answer that— I didn't see 
that article — I would have to really check it out. I was not aware 
that was the case. 

Mr. Stein. But you feel you have programs to specifically deal 
with the issue? 

Mr. Grinker. Yes, we do have a contract service with the Health 
and Hospitals Corporation for providing health care and screening 
for families coming into the system. And we are working with the 
Department of Health to increase our capacity in terms of identify- 
ing possible illness among children. 

If in fact the numbers are higher, it's hard to say whether it is a 
cause or effect. I would imagine you could very well be getting chil- 
dren coming into the program who are sick, or parents with great- 
er problems in terms of issues of drug use— that kind of thing, that 
would exacerbate the issue. 

I definitely will look into it and get back to you. 

Mr. Stein. Last question. J think you may have been here, or if 
you weren't, we heard from Monsignor Fagan who runs the Little 
Guys Home which has been so successful, his program. Why can't 
the city, instead of relsring on group homes for temporary care 
babies, why can't the city implement the kind of program that 
Monsignor Fagan did where he was so successful taking the kids 
out of the hospital, over eighty kids, in a very short perioa of time, 
take them out of the hospital, take then for six months, instead of 
relying on the group liome for this short, temporary kind of care? 

Why couldn't the city, with all its resources, do what Monsignor 
Fagan did? 

Mr. Grinker. I'm going to let Ms. Trent respond. 
Ms. Trent. Monsignor Fagan obviously is a contractor of the city 
and most of the providers of service such as Monsignor Fagan are 
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contractors. So when you say why can't the city do it, you roust re- 
alize that in a sense the city is doing it. Most of the city system, as 
you know, upwards of ninety percent of the system, is run by con- 
tractors like Little Flower, and v/e have to rely on them to provide 
that kind of service. 

Mr. Stein. But *he city has been sending, I know, children to the 
group home. 

Mr. Grinker. Which are also often run by contractors. It's the 
same group of service providers, generally. 

Ms. Trent. What Monsignor Fagan I think was referring to was 
very excellent, and it is an emergency foster boarding home pro- 
gram— that's where he finds places for babies for thirty or sixty 
days, and he is doing a wonderful job, and in fact we are generally, 
the city and state, expanding their emergency foster boarding 
home network by another 160 beds. 

We just sent out notice of that, involving eight more agencies, 
which is going to bring our network to something like 400 beds. 
There is an enhanced rate for those who participate, they have to 
be on call twenty-four hours and hcs'a to be prepared to take the 
children very quickly. 

So, that is a very good v/ay indeed to take children out of the 
hospital or office or care facility, but it is, one must remember, an 
emergency system. 

So that one is left, unless those emergency foster home parents 
do become r^ular foster parents, one is still left with a long-range 
treatment shortage of foster boarding homes. 

Mr. Stein. Would you, Ms. Trent, with me and with Monsignor 
Fagan, because I could use some help, and wo could do so well by 
listening to him as to how successful he was, could we meet with 
the city and 

Ms. Trent. We are very, very much aware of his program and 
we are willing to help in expanding it. He runs an excellent pro- 
gram. 

' Mr. Stein. Okay, thank you very much. 

We are going to save for our second hearing, when Senator Moy- 
nihan can be here, the Panel in Covenant House. 

So. our hearin^c will be sometime toward the end of May. 

I want to thank everybody -^ery much for coming today. 

[Whereupon, at 1:S J p.m. the hearing was adjourned.] 

[The prepared statements of the witnesses follow:] 
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Scaceinent by 
City Council President Andrew Stein 
APRIL 27, 1987 

Good morning, 

As President of the Hew York City Council I would 
like to welcome the subcommittee on social security and 
Family Policy of the Senate Finance Committee and its 
Chairman, Senator Moynihani to City Hall. I thank yoU/ 
Senator, for inviting me to co-chair today's hearing on 
New York's Families and Ch* dren in Crisis. 

flo issue could be more important to this city than 

THE CONDITION OF :tS CHILDREN. THE FEARFUL CIRCUMSTANCES 

so many children face every day have become an all too 
visible part of our. landscape. 

\io\h in this glittering cityi can we possibly explain 
indices of misery such as the following: 

an estimated ^0z of new york's children living 

below the federal poverty level; 

ilooo children homeless; 

over ^5,000 separate cases of child abuse or 

neglect reported last year/ 

300 bmbies Languishing in hospitals because 

there are no foster homes; 
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70% of our minority children not graduating from 
high school; 

13,000 teenagers having babies last year. 

Perhaps the most ominous revelation of what the 
future holds for our children is youfts, senator. you have 
estimated that "half of the children being born in 
America's biggest, most important and wealthiest city 
would expec, to be on public assistance before they 
graduated, or failed to graduate, from high school". 

If THAT IS SO, THEN THIS CITY FACES A CALAMITY. HOW 

could any responsible city official not be deeply 
apprehensive about the long term consequences of so many 
children growing up in abject poverty, without homes, 
without decent health care or education? 

clearly, what government does or fails to do in 
responding to this appalling human distress will shape the 
quality of life for all of us in the decades to come. 
Unless we act now to stem the tide of poverty and family 

DISINTEGRATION, THE DAMAGE TO THE CITY'S SOCIAL FABRIC AND 
ITS MOST PRECIOUS DEMOCRATIC INSTITUTIONS WILL BE 
INCALCUABLE. THIS INCLUDES OUR ALREADY BATTERED PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, WHERE A THIRD OF ALL STUDENTS ARE ON PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE. 
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This is a national crisis as well. Obviously it 

REQUIRES NATIONAL SOLUTIONS, UE CITY OFFICIALS ARE 
GRATEFUL FOR THE LEADERSHIP AND THE PUBLIC ATTENTION 
FOCUSED ON THESE ISSUES BY THIS SUBCOMMITTEE. 

Your recent hearings on the failures of our national 
welfare system have generated many excellent proposals for 
reforming that sfstem. a consensus is emerging that 
America needs more rational policies for helping poor 
families escape the dreadful trap of dependency amd social 
pathology. 

ThFRE ARE MANY THINGS THAT GOVERNMENT CAN DO TO HELP 
THE nation's 12 MILLION POOR CHILDREN. I DO NO'. ACCEPT 

the argument sflll often made in washington that so many 
children are in poverty becausf. the government tried to do 
something about it. 

The sad fact is that over the past fifteen years, 
government assistance payments for poor children eroded by 

OVER ONE-THIRD. IT IS MO COINCIDENCE THAT SOCIAL 
PATHOLOGY HAS EXPLODED DURING THAT PERIOD. 
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ULTIMATELY WE MUST NOT RELY ON PUBLIC ASSISTANCE AS 
THE ONLY ANSWER TO POVERTY, THANKFULLY, THERE IS NOW 
GROWING RECOGNITION THAT GOVERNMENT MUST PROMOTE 
INDEPENDENCE FOR WELFARE RECIPIENTS BY PROVIDING TRAINING 

AND JOBS, The best solution for poverty is work at a 

DECENT WAGE, 

Another step - one that you have championed, Senator 
- would compel state and local governments to enforce 

EXISTING laws REQUIRING ABSENT PARENTS TO CONTRIBUTE TO 
THE SUPPORT OF THEIR DEPENDENT CHILDREN, 

Finally, I believe that local government will have to 
do a more effective job delivering essential social 
services to families at risk. 

That is the focus of today's hearing, 

In Nev York City the interconnected problems of 
homelessness, child abuse, teenage . pregnancy and drug 

addiction overwhelm thousands of FAMILIES EVERY YEAR, 

When government fails to reach these families with 

EFFECTIVE PREVENTIVE SERVICES, THEY FALL APART, AND THE 

children arg relegated to a bleak foster care system, 
Neither the parents nor the ch[Ldren are then very good 
candidates for welfare reform programs. 
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DOZEnS OF CHILDREN DIE OF ABUSE AND MEGLECT EVERY 

YEAR in New York City who could be saved by prompt amd 
efficient intervention, thousands moi linger in foster 
care, or must be kept caged in hospital cribs, or sleep in 
welfare offices, or are shunted around from one group home 
to another, because city government has failed them. 

These are some of the social ills today's witnesses 
will be addressing. they cry out for immediate attention. 
They are also indicative of the wider dilemma of 
dependency. 

Senator Moynihan, I thank you for convening this 

HEARING AND HELPING US FOCUS PUBLIC ATTENTION ON THESE 

despei^ate problems. And I applaud your recognition that 

THE ISSUES OF WELFARE REFORM AND SOCIAL SERVICES TO 
families in crisis are closely LINKED. 

I 
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STATEMENT OF 
PAVID TOBIS 

I want to thank you ior thio opportunity to speaH as an 
individual dbout w<kys to help children and families. I want to 
make three points regarding servic«?s and welfare reform. First 
poverty in New York City among children and families is wido 
spread and the consequences aru enormous. Second, the assistance 
that families need to survive and possibly escape their 
dependence is not reaching them. And third, if efforts to reform 
the welfare tystem are to have even modest success^ a vastly 
expanded and impro'/ed network of services will have to be creatd. 
Fortunately, there are doauble solutions which have been known 
for years. 

One hundred years ago when Jacob Riis published his 
famous book about children an^ poverty he was speaking loosely 
when bo titled it H9y-ttlS-Pti?Sj:«Hali.Li^£S. Today our estimates 
are more precise - 40 "percent of New York City's children live 
below poverty,^ 1 evel . Poverty is the main farttor consistently 
associated with problems such as abuse and neglect, teenage 
pregnancy i>nd homel essness. 

This year close to 100,000 children will be reported as 
being abused or neglected in New York City alone. Studies show 
that abuse and neglect is not merely associated with poverty but 
that the problems of poverty are Cotusative agents in abusive and 
negligent behavior. In some New York City Neighborhoods as many 
as 20 percent of the children have been reported to be abused and 
neglected during the past five years. 
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Teenago prc-gnancy is another problem associat&'d with 
revising children in poverty. It is d problem c^mong all income 
groups but is most severe Among the poor. In 1783 more than 
32,000 teenagers in New York City, between IS i^nd 19 became 
pregnant; almost 14,000 gave birth. Rcughly 2/3 came froti low 
income families. Perhaps as many as one in ten teenage girls 
living in poverty gives birth each year. 

The cost of these births to the city is enormous. An 
estimated 2/3 of all teenage mothers re'^uire public assistance at 
some time during the first five years of their child's life. The 
cost to the mothers and their children is devastating. As only 
one illustration, teenage mothers commit suicide ten times more 
frequently than the national average of girls the same age. 

One of the background papers on welfare reform prepared 
by the Arnprican Cnt'erprise Institute and distributed .in 
preparation *.f. or this hearing, presents the notion of "behavior 
dependency." It is described as the behavior of poor people, 
caused not by low income, but by their growing inability to cope. 
The report says that many stay dependent on welfare fehrough their 
own behaviors. The &tudy concludes, "Those who do t:^e following 
three things i\re unliKely to stay long in poverty: <1) complete 
high school, (2) qat married and stay married and (3) stay 
employed at a job, even at first at the minimum wage." 

Their positions reminds me of a bumper sticker I S£\w 
last week which said "Marriage is the cause of Divorce." The 
sticker meant that if. you dun't get married, you won't get 
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divorcod. True course. But it is the &.«me type distorted 
reasoning used by some welfare reformers to desKribt "dependency 
behavior" among the poor. They say the poor are dependent 
because they drop out of school, have babies as teenagers and 
don't work. All those things are true but there are reasons that 
people engage in these types of behaviors, and those reasons are 
often associated with poverty and the resulting hopelessness. 
Welfar reform must provide services and assistance to families 
that address the material problems of their lives which are often 
the main cause of their dependence. 

To date government has been unsuccessful in providng 
thc:je kinds of services. I want to Illustrate tlie severe* 
consequences. 

Last year in -New York City roughly 40 percent of the 
reports of child abuse* and neglect were repeat reports —.cases 
in which abu^e or neglect in the family had been reported 
previously. In many of these cases so little assistance was 
provided to the families when the first abuse was identified , that 
the abuse continues or resurfaces. The State Department of 
Social Services audit of Special Services' for Children found 
thot in families in which children are reported as abused or 
neglected, 407. of the services identi-ficd by case workers as 
being needed by the family are not provided. 

For a while New York State's Child Wcl-fare Reform Act 
provided some hope tn workers and families by making services 
available to prevent children from being placed into foster care. 
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But Piate regulations hav« &.iverely rmntrictmd th» us* of th««;« 
funds so that the vast majority go»» iot coumnwlling to famili«ft 
— a useful service, but often not the assistance familiec nee^ 
to change their material conditions and r«ductt a major cause of 
their abusive or neglectful behavior, 

A second example of the consequence of insufficient 
services is the current foster care bed crisis which now captures 
tho attention of the city. The crisis caused by many factors but. 
a primary one is 'the lack of sorvizes to help families. Case 
workers who investigate reports r abuse and neglect are unable 
to secure the services such as homemakers, parent training, day 
care or job placement that famiiet need to stabilize their 
situation, ^prevent a ^ieeper crisis or end their dependence.- 
Theye services are even less available before the abuse occurs. 

•As^^a result the protective service workers have. little 
choice but *to remove these children from their homes and place 
them in foster care. The foster care population as a result has 
risen dramatically at the same time that tho city's efforts to 
expand the number of beds has been stymied, most recently by a 
fire bombing of a home in a white neighborhood in Qu'-»nc in i.^.lch 
boarder babies were to be placed. 

As the city tries to eol vo tho current bed crisis, a 
more profound c«-i^ic looms. The city, to its credit, has . ,n 
racing to find foster care beds so that healthy children nc 
longer have to sleep in offices, or in a different bed in a 
different foster care agency each night, or in hospital wards. 
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But because government has not provided sufficient resources and 
services to recruit the most appropriate homes in the city, 
children are b*^ing placed in situations that dedicated, but 
desperate, SSC workers know are unsatisfactory. For example, 
Seventy percent of siblings placed in foster care are being 
separated. Living with a brother or sister is often the most 
important factor to surviving in foster care. Far more than half 
of all children in care are placed in neighborhoods or cities 
that are far from their biological parents, reducing the chances 
of visits and return home. And healthy infants who snouild be 
living with a family are being placed in congregate care, again 
causing long term damage. 

I • want to describe the repources and services that 
families need now and that will be needed in even grc ter numbers 
in the immediate future' if welfare, reforfi> is implemented. . also 
want, to mention several necessary strucutral changes in the 
service delivery systems to help -families in a timely manner and 
in a way that can have maximum impact. 

The first area are welfare benefits themselves, which 
have been falling relative to the cost of living. In 1976 income 
maintenance benefits in New York were 13'/. above the poverty 
threshold. In 1986 they were 15'/. below the povery level. A 
family with income below the poverty threshold in essence, does 
not have sufficient income to meet other needs and purchase a 
nutr ionally adequate diet. In addition, a decreasing share of 
those in need receive :benefits. In 1975, 95'/. of individuals 
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b»low th« poverty l«vel r«c«iv»d welfare benefits; in 1982, 5i,>. 
received benefits. . ' 

We also have to change welfare's ad«i ni strati vf 
policies. The federal government ^rionitors only one error rates 
how many people are inappropriately receiving welfare, less than 
4*/. in New York City. The other error rate is astronomical i 
eligible families who do not receive, w&lfare benefits. Either 
their benefits were terminated though they were financially 
eligible or they tfiere effectively prevented from applying. HRA 
released a study last week showing that at least 20,000 children 
and their mothers are inappropriately terminated from the welfare 
rolls every month though they continue to be financially eligible 
for benefits and are reinstated within a month. More than one 
quarter of these inappropriate case chasings were connected with 
clients' efforts to 'find work, or engage in job training. 
Welfare reform may increase the .lumbers of clients who must look 
fo'' work and increase the administrative tasks they must perform. 
As a result, there is n great risk that welfare reform may also 
increase the number of inappropriate case closings. 

Specific services that families need to prevent a 
crisis and end dependency include homemakers, day care, parent 
training, job training and jobs. Let me describe two services as 
t illustrations. 

Homemaker services are a wonderful, rarely used 
resource. Homemakers are women who cared for their own children 
ano now help overwhelmed mothers laise theirs. They go into a 
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family's hmmm svvvtaI days a week and teach them how to raise and 
discipline thvir children, budget, plan balanced meali. as well as 
halpi with chorvs. 6«nerally a iTiother has to have a major 
incapacitating nisdical problem to get a homemakk^r todc^y. The 
city to its credit has significantly increased the number of 
families receiving a homemciker, but still only about 1,000 
families receive a homemaker a year (for an average of three 
months) though at least 50,000 are eligible <^r, and need, the 
service • 

If welfare reform were implemented enabling sir ,le 
••th^rs with children to work, a hnmemaker could help teach her 
te manage the household during the often turbulent transition to 
work. 

The lack of adequate public day care is also a major 
prsblvm. ..According to* HRA's estimate, there are conservatively 
43,000 chilffren eligible for and in need of day care who do not 
receive it. T.^e vast majority of those families who do have a 
child in public day care are employed, looking for work or in job 
trai ing. Few overwhelmed single mothers without jobs are able 
to find a day care slot for their child. 

If welfare reform were implemented a dramatic increase 
in day care would be needed to care for children all day or after 
school. Without an expansion in day care, government would have 
to take slotf: from othei high risk groups, as now occurs all too 
•ften* or example, when state regulations were recently chagned 
to allow foster parents to be eligible for public day care, no 
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new slots were created, reducing the day care slots available to 
other high risk children. 

Service delivery systems also need to be restru:; cured. 
We need to create an £3rly.warriinfl_ syj,^^^^^ to identify cMild and 
family problems before they are overwhelmed. As David Bill, a 
child welfare expert put it, our curent service system brings in 
ambulence to a family after it has fallen off the cliff. He need 
an early warning system that would identify children and family 
service needs before a crisis occurs. Families seeking public 
assistance who have other problems should be referred immediately 
to preventive service programs. Social workers should *lso be 
deployed full-tijse at gach day care center to scr .nd identify, 
problems of- younger children. Nurses should visit pregnant 
mothers, and mothers with infants, to find out l^ow things are, 
'.ffcr a ran^e of services and ensure they have excellent -hjal.th 



care. 



Second, we need to create a network of family service 
centers which provide the full range of sservices that well- 
functioning families n(,ed to thrive, and -Iso services needed by 
families in crirds. It is the concept of one-:stop shopping for 
services where eligiblity is based on one's neighborhood rather 
than one-s income. These community-based cGntrs, which have all 
services a family would need was recently proposed by the Seattle 
Commission which the Mayor appointed. Th* plan was never 
implemented. ;^any countries have such systems; this country 
desperately needs one. . 
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Finally, we now have two publicly funded, separate but 
unequal Oiy car* systems: A public one for poor children 
financed through the Social Services Block Grant, and a private 
one for more affluent children subsidized through federal income- 
ta>: credits to working parents. The federal tax subsidy 
nationally to private day care exceeded billion in 1983 - mare 
than the *1.6 billion spent on public day care. These day care 
progra»ns are iegregated by income and race; they should be 
-;»rged. 

It will take massive efforts to reduce the abuse and 
neglect of children, to reduce the dependence caused by poverty 
and to help children reach toward t.heir full potential. 
Government puts basic resour'ies* to meet the neeJs of children ^nil 
their families low on -its list of priorities. The legislative 
branches of all levels of government hsve neglecteci^ their 
responsibility to develop policies and programs to serve 
children. As a result, policy i3 now beirtg set in the courts and 
on the front pages of the major newspapers. There are now a 
dozen major lawsuits against the city for failing to serve 
children. Government must dramatically and permanently change 
its priorities and give the needs of children! and their families 
the attention and resources they deserve. 

Welfare reform wJ\ich provides work at a descent viage, 
and the services and assistance families need to sustain that 
v#ork effort, wojld he an important step in that dii^oction. 
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TESTIMONY OF ANTONY WARD 
EXECUTIV2 DIRICTOR 
CHILD CARl, INC. ' 

City Council President Stein and Senator Noynihsn, 
name is Antony Ward. I am the Executive Director of Child Care, 
Inc., a non-profit child care resource and referral agency in Now 
York City. X am honored to present testimony before you today on 
an issue of vital concern to us all — the child care needs of the 
children of New York City. 

You don't need an expert to tell you that the demand for 
child care for children of working parents has grown dramatically 
du^ring the past decade. The evidence is all around us — in the 

increasing numbers of women in the workforce who have children, 

) 

the growing number of single-parent families, the rise in the 
numbers of pool* children. 



Let me give you a few statistics. In 1985, six in ten 
women with children undet si: were in the labor force, and half 
of all women with children less than a year old were working or 
looking fc work. Experts predict that in less than three years 
6h% of all families with children will have mothers in the 
workforce . 

Today, most wonsen work because they must. In many two- 
parent families — one in four f.ctoss the nation — the women's 
income »eeps the family above Ihe poverty level. For single 
parent families of course employment is crucial. Nationallyi the 
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median incooe for single-parent families with children »mder six- 
is less than $7,000 a year. 

For all of these families, child care is not a lu>:ury. 
It is a necessity. Good child care means that a child will be in 
a safe, heaithy environment. It means developmental ly 

appropriate care that meets the child's needs — social, emotional, 
educational . Good child care means a stable , consistent 

arrangement that frees a parent from stress and worry and allows 
him or her to be p'roductive at work. 

In Kew York City, there aie more than 300,000 children 
under 14 years of age who need child care while their parents 
work. Oose to^half of these children are under six. There are 
licensed rilots available in full-day programs for a third of 
these children. For the estimated 144,000 children in this age 
group who are eligible for publicly lunded child f?are, the 
situation i« worse. Thrre is space for only one in fi\e children 
in publicly »ub»idirod full-day child care programs. 

Af/ a resul t , thousands of parents cannot find 1 i censed 
child care. Because tb<:y have to work, they must make do with 
arrangements that are at best, often unreliable, and at worst, 
unsafe— like those in the unlicensed family da^ care home in 
ftrooklyn where two children died in a fire last November. 
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We at Child Care, Inc. know first-hend about the serious 
shortage of good, quality, -ffordable child care in this city. 

Every day the counselors in our Information Service 
receive calls from parents who need child care for their infants 
and toddlers, for their pre-schoolers, and for their child-en who 
face the prospoct of an empty apartment at the close of the 
school day* 

I'd 111 to share several of these btories with you. 
Judy is a college-educated woman who lives in the Bronx. Nine 
months ago when their first child was born, she and her husbai:tj 
knew that she wouldhave to return to work as soon as possible. 
They had no family in the city and could not afford the $200-5300 
a week cost of an in-home caregiver. They wanted good care for 
f.eir baby girl. We tried to find a licensed infant care center 
or tainily day care provider for them, but no slots were available 
in their community. In eight nonths. Judy used four different 
caregivers. Then she gave up her job. 

Judy's problem is a common one. The shc**tage of infant 
care is extreme. There are 68.000 infants and toddlers in this 
city who need out-of-home care while their parents work. But 
there are only 5.000 licensed slots all told— in licensed public 
and private child care programs, in day care centers and family 
day care homes--for these very young children. These slots can 
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accommodate 7X of all the children under three who need child 
care. Families who cannot gain access to one of these slots must 
take what they can get, 

o Robin is a young single mother of a three year old boy. 
f e lives in Queens and works as a secretary in a small 
corporation in midtown Manhattan, With a salary of S18,50Ct she 
is eligible for publicly-funded child care through the City's 
Agency for Child Development, She wanted to place her child in a 
full-day program in a day care center because she knew that it 
would ofler good cognitive and social activities in a group 
setting year-round. And she could afford the weekly fee of $23 a 
week for her child* 

Robin coulvt not find a slot for her son in a full-time 
program. He was one of the 72,000 pre-schoolers who were 
eligible for publicly-funded child care. But there are full-day 
slots for only 26,000 youngsters. He was not one of them. Like 
so many other single mothers who work full-time. Robin had to 
patrh together a set of different child care arrangements — a 
j)ai t-day program, a b*' "lys i tter , and a friend — to pro% ide care for 
her boy while she worked to support them both, 

o And, finally, I want to tell you about another young 
woman who came to our attention last month. Tina dropped out of 
high school when she had her first child at 16, Her second child 
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was born three years later. Like the 67,000 other public 
assistance households with children under six, she needed welfare 
to support her family. This spring, Tina learned about the new, 
state-funded work-not-we J fare program. Tina enrolled in the 
program because she wanted training to get a job to get off 
welfare . 

The program offered to help her find child care for her 
children. And they did. For her four-year old. But there was 
no licensed child care for the baby m her Brooklyn neighborhood. 
The $7.00 a day she could get to pay for what the City called 
informal care— unlicensed care — was not enough to pay a 
babysitter. Her neighbo rs wouldn't provide child care because 
they were afraid the money would be held against their welfare 
checks. Although Tina wanted the training and the Job it 
promised, she dropped out of the work-not-weJ fare program because 
she couldn't find child care. 

These stories all point to the same problem. There jg a 
critical shortage of child care in this city. The consequences 
are serious, for the well-being of children, for the welf«ire of 
their -arents, for the economic and social health of the body 
politic. . .ar.?^ for the prospects of a successful welfare reform 
program. 
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What can we do to address this problem? We propose two 
fundamentul steps: the first is to expand the supply of licensed 
child care; the second is to c::pand access to care for families 
who need assistance. Our first proposal is to expand the 
availability of family day care by funding family day car5 
networks. Family day care, providei for a small group of 
children in the caregiver's home^ is the care of choice for, 
infants and toddlers . But there are only 2,000 licensed family 
daycare homes in the city. Just 120 of them are available to 
parents who cannot gain access to the publicly funded child care 
fiystem . 

Family day care networks are associations of providers 
sponsored by a community-based agency such as a church, a 
neighborhood improvement association, or a social s^r\jc*i ageticy. 
These network sponsors recruit, train, and superxjse the family 
day care providers and refer parents to their oare. The parents 
pay for the care with child care subsidies; their own income 
or some mix of the two* It costs approximately 350,000 to 
operate a network of 30 providers who can serve 60 children under 
two, (and an additional 150 aged two to six). Neti»orks are a 
cost-effective mechanism for addressing the drastic shortage of 
infant care. 

The Neighborhood Child Care Initiatixes Project, our own 
effort to create family day care networks in underserved areas of 
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the city, servos as evidence of the effectiveness of this 
approach. In the last year alone, the Neighborhood Chid Care 
Initiatives Networks have created 50 new slots for very young 
children. 

Our project has been generously supported by the Carnegie 
Corporation and the American Express Foundation as well as other 
foundations and corporations. They believe, and rightly so, that 
providing child care is a public responsibility and that the 
public sector' should share the cost of providing this rvice. 

We agree that the private sector and the consumers should 
not be the sole bearers of this burden. AlonS with other members 
of the New York City Family Day Care Task Forc^, we have 
recommended a Sl.lS million package In city ta:c levy funds for 
family day care i <r>pnsion. These funds would support 16 
networks, a public education campaign about licensed family day 
care, and staff support at a city agency. 

As ue have seen, there is also a significant need for 
full-day care for pre-schoolers in day care centers. One of the 
primary barriers to the expansion of center care in New York City 
is the lack of available space for not- for-profits. The recent 
difficulties experienced by the ACD in funding sites for Project 
Giant Step, the city's highly re^'irded part-day early childhood 
education program for four year-old , is testimony to the 
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seriousness of this situation. Many ACD programs could not 
participate in Giant Step becauoe they could not find appropriate 
space that would meet the city's strict licensing requirements* 
Others opened late. Even now, as the program year is ending, 
renovation is still being done in some places. 

One of the possible solutions for this problem is to 
support capitol expenditures for non-profit day care centers that 
provide pubMcly funded child care. These funds could be uped 
for low cost mortgages to purchase space i for revolving loan 
funds for renovations or improvements , or for rent subsidi es . To 
make this effective, the public authorities, will have to be able 
to commit funding to programs for more than one year, and include 
enough money in the reimbursement rate to cover the authorization 
of capital costs. 

Research shows that trained staff q rlified staff are a 
key factor in good child care programs. Kew York City is 
fortunate to have some of the highest personnel standards for 
early childhood programs xn the n»itiun. Here, though, as in so 
many parts of the country, there is a serious shortage cf 
professionally trained early childhoc^ teache.s. 

One of the reasons is the notoriously low salaries in day 
care. On the average, certified child care teachers in Nei< York 
City earn less than $10.00 an hour. Working a ten-hour day. 
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twelve nontha a year at thia rate requires a atrong coBuiitnent 
to early childhood education find .child care* Yet there arc few 
tch&larahips and limited financial aid to encourage young people 
to enter the field. Salary increased and other financial 
incentives are vital; without cheSj we will not be able to stem 
the flood of teachers to other higher-paying careers. 

Together, these recooinendations will provide a partial 
solution to the shortage of ch.Md care. But such remedies will 
be useless unless we can ensure that children have access to 
these services* 

You know that federal support for child care has not 
increased significantly during thi» decade. New York City's 
share of Title XX funds has risen lens than 7X despite the fact 
that \A% of the city's children now live in poverty. Both trte 
state -nd the city have allocated funds to offset these losses. 
Nevertheless, the number of children served in publicly funded 
child care programs toilay remains approximately the same as it 
was seven years ago. 

Clearly, there is a need for more public funding for 
child care subsidies. We cannot in good conscience colerate a 
situation in which fewer than one in five eligible children 
obtain the child care they need. Public funding is needed for 
vouchers to expand access for women like Judy and Robin who must 
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work to support tjieir families. It is Reeded to increase the 
chiXd fcare stipend for informal care to help women like Tina move 
off Welfare and achieve^ tK^ self-sufficiency they want. And it 
is needed to help those women who will make the transition from 
welfare to work to maintain the consistent, stable chxJd care 
their childr.'^n deserve. 

I will be happy to ans'rjer your questions. 

Thank you. 
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SUPPLY AND OEHANO FOR FULL-DAY CARE FOR THE 
CHILDREN OF WORKING PARENTS 8Y AGE, 1986 



Children Supply^^ ^ Demand^^^ t Served 



TOTAL: 0-13 74,067 306,799 24.1 



6.13 25,196 162,431 15.5 

< 6 48,871 144.368 33-2 

3- 5 43,333 76,636 57.1 

0- 2 5,038 67,732 7.4 



(a) Based on CCI calculations of full-day care in both public and private 
programs for infants and toddlers; full-day care in public and private 
prograws for pre-schoolers; and part-day programs for school -age children. 

(b) Based on the New York State Council on Children and Families' 1980 Analysis 
of Children Potentially in Need of Substitute Out-of Home Care, modified by 
increases in labor force participation of mothers with children in specific 
age groups. 



Source: CCI Unpublished data on the supply of full -day care; and New York State 
Council on Children and Families' Analysis of Children Potentially in 
Need of Substitute Care by Age and Ethnicity, New York City, 1980; and 
Hayghe, Howard, "Rise in Mothers' Labor Force Activity Including Those 
with Infants," Monthly Labor Review , U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, February 1986. 
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ESTIMATES OF CHILDREN ELIGIBLE FOR PUBLIC CHILD CARE 
SERVICES FOR FINANCIAL AND SOCIAL REAS' 1986 



Publicly 



Children Funded Slots^^ In Need^"^ % Served 

TOTAL: 042 40,818 352 ,000 U.5 



6-12 10,316 208,000 4.9 

< 6 30,502 144,000 21,2 

3- 5 26,080 72,000 36.2 

0- 2 4,422 72,000 6.1 



(a) Based on publicly funded full-day slots in ACD programs for infants and 
toddlers and pre-schoolers, as well as ACD school-age child care programs; 
does not include Head Start, Project Giant Step, or unallocated voucher slots. 

(b) Based on HRA calculations for children who are financially end socially 
eligible for public child care services, including families at risk; recipients 
of AFDC who are working, enrolled in an approved vocational or educational 
program, or looking for work; those who are under 21 who are completing their 
high school education; ill or incapacitated; and income-eligible families who 
are working, or looking for work. 
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PERCENTAGE OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE (PA) HOUSEHOLDS WITH CHILDREN UNDER 6 
December, 1984 and June, 1985 



All Households 
All PA Households 



All PA Households 
with Children 
18 and Under 



All PA Households 
with Children 
Under 6 



December '84 

J % 



June '85 



NA 

362,572 100.0 

243,265 67.1 

71,763 19.7 



2,925,000 - 

368,768 100.0 

243,733 66.1 

66,575 18.1 



Number of Children on Public Assistance 



Total Children^ 494,379 100.0 
Under 6 191,403 38.7 



487,957 100.0 
177,973 36.5 



PA includes ADC, ADC-U, HR, HR Adults, HR Families 



Children includes 0-18 and 18 years of age 



Source: Dependency, Economic and Social Data for New York City , Office of 
Policy and Economic Research, HRA, Summer 1985 and dune 1985 
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(a) 

ACO Public Expenditures for Child Care, 1982 and 1986 
(in millions) 



12§i i986 X Change 

Total S 154.8 $ 2D1.7 +30. 3X 

Federal 115.3 122.8 +6.5X 

State - 8.8 lOO.OX 

City 39.5 70.1 77.4X 

(a) does not include $26.6 million in 1982 and $33.9 million In 1986 for Head Start 

Sources: HRA Consolidated Services Plan . FFY 1982-1984 for Planned Expenditures for 

1982; ana HRA ,Consoildate"a~Serv1ces Plan , FY 1986 for Planned Expenditures 
for 1986. 
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ACO Total Public Expenditures and Caseloads for 
Head. Start and Day Care Services 
1982 and 1986 



Total 

Day Care 
Head Start 



Expenditures 
($'s in millions) 



1982 

181.4 

154.8 
26.6 



1986 
$ 235.6 



Caseloads 



(a) 



201.7 
33.9 



^Change 

+ 29.8 % 

+ 30.3 
+ 27.4 



Total 

Day Care 
Head Start 



77.800 

69,000 
8,800 



81.900 



5.35; 



70,300 + 1.9 
11,600 + 31.8 



(a) 

includes all children served during the year. 

Sources: HRA Consolidated Services Plan , FFY 1982-1984 for FY 1982 
HRA Consolidated Service? Plan, FY 86 for FY 1986 
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Presented by Megan B, McLaughlin # OSH 
Executive Vice President 



on behalf of 



Federation of Protestant Welfare Agencies 



Z am here this morning to add to the baa news that I expect 
other witnesses are likely to present. Bluntly stated, the 
demand for social services in Hew York City by poor families and 
children in need far outstrips their availability. But, let me 
hasten to add, social services alone cannot solve the basic 
problems that most families face. The baiiic problem disease 
we must attack — is poverty. And poverty, simply stated, is 
the absence of money or access to money to buy the goods and 
services one needs to survive even on a minimal level. 

In 1985, 11.4 percent of all American families lived in 
poverty. During that same year, 28.7 percent of all Black 
families and 25.5 percent of all Hispanic families lived below 
the poverty line. Our reluctance to help the poor makes it easy 
for us to ignore the fact that forty percent of those in poverty 
are children. 

In this the wealthiest nation, an additional 2.7 million 
children slipped below the poverty line in a seven year period 
(1978-1985) . Twenty-five percent of our four and five-year-old 
children are poor. For these children, poverty is not an 
abstraction; its reality is poor nutrition, poor education, 
inadequate or nonexistent health care, and unsafe homes or none 
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at all* The consequences to children include lack of 
preparation for self-suf f iciency^ hopelessness and despair, or 
anger* 

As dismal as the national statistics are they are worse in 
New York City, the financial capitol of the world* 



Poverty is increasing significantly faster in the city, 
whether measured absolutely or as a relative proportion 
of the population. Between 1970 and 1980, the number 
of poor in New York City increased by nearly 20 
percent, while the City*s overall population declined 
by 10 percent. During that same period, national 
poverty grew by 2 percent, while the population 
increased by nearly 12 percent. 

One in every five New Yorkers lives in poverty, while 
one in every eight Americans is poor. 

Nationally, the unemployment rate remains higher among 
Blacks and Hispanics. In 1985, it was 56% among white 
adults and 14.9% among Black adults. Between 1978-1981 
the unemployment rate of 20-24 year olds increased from 
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6% to 16% in New York and the national rate increased 
from 8*8% to 12.3% among the same age cohorts. 

New York state has the fifth highest dropout rate in 
the nation at 34%. For New York City various dropout 
rates have been reported: 36% by the Chancellor, 50% 
by the Superintendent and up to 80% by other groups. 



The groups hardest hit by poverty in New York City are 
people of color — Blacks and Hispanice, female-headed 
households, and children. For the past sixteen years, the 
largest and most rapidly growing segment of the poor are those 
living in female-headed households. In 1980, two-thirds of our 
City's female-headed households lived in poverty. Presently, 
over 800,000 of our children live in poverty. 

Every child needs a safe and nurturing environment in which 
to thrive. But in New York City we have approximately 11,000 
children living in inadequate emergency shelters. 

These statistics depict a bleak picture for large numbers of 
families and children. And we know that the reality is even 
bleaker because the poverty level used is terribly inadequate. 
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According to the Federal government r the current poverty level 
is $9rl20 for a family of three and $10,800 for a family of 
four. Are these realistic figures for families who live in New 
York City in 1986? A more realistic assessment of what it takes 
to live in New York is provided by the Community Council of 
Greater New York's Annual Price Survey. It estimates that a 
family of four in New York City requires $35,000 a year to 
maintain a decent standard of living. 

The fact is that a large number of New Yorkers, including a 
disproportionate number of children, are today living below the 
poverty line and an even larger number is surviving in deprived 
conditions. 

The relevant question is what can be done about this dismal 
situation by the national, state and city governments and by 
nonprofit agencies and the business community? Unfortunately, 
there is no simple answer to this question, because the issues 
are complex and numerous. The minimum wage, employment, 
housing, health care, nutrition, education, crime, the welfare 
system, social services and more need to be addressed* There is 
no time to discuss all of these today. Let me simply note: 
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Poverty is a disease that can be cured, it requires 
conunitment, it requires additional resources, 

NC solution, regardless of how well it is crafted can 
solve poverty or any of its symptoms in a short period 
of time, Ke spent more time fighting the war in 
Vietnam than we spent fighting the War on Poverty at 
hone. 



No one approach will solve poverty because it has many 
faces and many causes. 



* NO approach will be effective if it focuses solely on 
the individual, some of oar key institutions must be 
chan?ed and strategies must be devised to improve 
neighborhoods. Most of the City's poor Black and 
Hispanic fa».ilies are clustered In specific 
neighborhoods. 

Prom tl.. Federal government we need massive assistance, 
Thi, is an unpopular but realistic statement. For years, 
senator Moynihan has eloquently and convincingly argued that New 
York state does not receive an adequate share of the Federal 
expenditures. The Federal government must increase its 
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investment in its cities, including New York, particularly in 
its human capital. No North Atlantic nation invests a smaller 
share in housing, health care and social services than the 
United States. We in New York City feel this lack of invcf*-ment 
most painfully. 

For the past seven years the Federal governraent has been 
engaged in the unique economic experiment of cutting taxes and 
freezing or reducing social services expenditures, while 
escalatii.g the military budget. I urge you, Senator Moynihan, 
and the members of this subconuaittee to end this process and to 
urge that a fraction of the money now spent on military 
•doodads* now be devoted to the needs of the poor. 

City and State elect^iti officials must be brave enough and 
committed enough to act on behalf of the poor. We can no longer 
allow responsibility for the poor to be a political volleyball; 
a spirit of cooperation is essential. The State and the City 
roust create complementary revenue and expenditure goals and 
priorities. We roust investiv^ate all avenues for revenues, 
examine the present tax structure, and monitor new tax reforms 
to guaranfcfr^ •hat they are fair to the poor. 
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Our City and State officials seem to be joining the tax 
cutting ban<^^9gon We urge you^ Mr* Stein^ to speak up and say 
— provide services to the poor before returning taxes* New 
York Cicy dealt with its fiscal crisis, in part, by reducing 
services to the poor* Now there is a surplus* We should at 
least restore the services 

The agencies who manage social service programs are in dire 
need of assistance* The current crisis in social services is 
worsened by the fact that social service workers are paid 
inequitable, low salaries* Essentially, we tax social service 
workers for working with the poor and needy* 

The salaries of child welfare workers, to cite one example, 
are incredibly low, averaging well below that of other City 
employees* social workers in voluntary agency foster care 
programs were paid only $14,800 last year* City employees 
receive the following starting salaries! sanitation worker -* 
$23,000; police office - $28,000; nnd a school teacher - 
$20,000« Our City Council members earn 147,000* who are these 
social service workers? Many are women ^o head households* 

Salary is not an esoteric issue* It has an impact on 
quality of services* Low salaries result in high turnover 
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ratesi recruitment problems, increased training costs and 2 )w 
morale* Instead of a system designed to provide a stable 
environment to encourage the best people to work with our needy 
children and families i we have one that forces turnover. 

One of our member agencies had 100% turnover within a twelve 
month period in its preventive program* And it bad a 65% 
turnover in its foster care program* The consequence is that 
the agency could not operate at full capacity* This at a time 
when the City was desperately in need of additional services for 
children and families in crisis* 

Another of the Federation's agencies that provides services 
for over 2,000 children has an annual turnover rate of 33 
percent* In some months, three employees must be replaced each 
week* This is intolerable and due mainly to the low salaries 
and poor benefits the agency is able to offer* City Council 
President Andrew Stein has effectively brought to our attention 
in recent months the problems facing New York's poor, 
particularly our poor children, and those who are paid to 
provide essential services to our children* We urge you to 
continue this effort* 
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Finally, the business c<»nmunity must be recruited to join 
this effort. Poverty is everybody's business. Today's children 
become tomorrow's work force. 

I could not end without bringing to your attention the 
increase in racial inciclents in New York City. The racial 
problem was not solved in the sixties. We urge you to exert 
leadership in this crucial area. 

I want to thank the Subcommittee for offering me the 
opportunity to speak to you this morning. I would be happy to 
answer any questions that you may have. 
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CITIZENS 

COMMITTEE FOR NEW VOWCOTY INC 

3 WmI 29ttt SlTMC. NtwMM. Nfw >M l000TA2t2) 6S4'«767 



I ati Uc lighted to join in this hearing on sozc of the ncist Injocsant 
»ocl;il issues of 0U7 tlces. I a;a hf^re .-.3 a nocrd nenber nnd reprvsentativi 
of tha Citizens Coaalttec for He-j Yock City aad as Chslraai o£ Us niw laitlr.tlvo 
Project One City. 

This asbltlous proscna al^s to i>obi.lize nhe nslshborhoods of all five 
t'^roi'-ihs of our city to fljc^it poverty at t^.' gci-^scaotj; level. The Cif.i>:.-ns 
Co:;;Qittcc wjj founded by Senator Jacob Javits i'. 157j«, *jr.d J was Itr- Chulcun.i 
for its first fivs ycarj.- Kor the past fiVT yer.rs .Ir.rietCa ir.is Jms be-,---.: 
ou:: Cha£i:ic5!, 

7h.i Citizen:; Co^alt^.ec's ccnstlcueof:/ consists of th.a L*jou-»..r:Is of bt.ic'< 
aelghbyrriciod ar.sociations thsc cake life core llvsablti taro.i^jnoi't licit 
Yjr';- It Is ouc belief that the enorco-jj: eror^y of the.u volunlvcc citizen 
jrfoupi can be harr.e5<?c(! lo al levin tc the prc?blen5 of poverty. Acior-i; che 
coanuni;.y projects that already exist on a saall scale, and ..'hlc'.i v.. piaa 
lo rf:::i.3ad c«tyi;ldt', arc the fcilloylng: 

" ' ^oh Faics that put young people la touch wltli eaployefs- 

" "<in torlo ^; Lrc ; ;rrM5 to help ycu.ig people rake healthy choices end 
stick uWi shea. 

' A pro ^ rac tc dlsc ojfi.^e tecn-gre pccgnaacy by a systea cf p*^er t;r'»»ip 
ad V 14.1.15 at dtv. cocnunlty level. 

0 Day Cr.z.£ N^^tuorks - or;;aaized by and for local cossa'jnltlcc. 

Beyond thes'* basics, v;ft have a nunber of store aabitlous pr'-wracs, ranjln; 
fco-j ssrall grcr.ta tu e:uoiic«,3e coi^u.tlly divclopaent to othc^ Initiatives 
niyitci at break iuj: Ucvn i.-.clal and other barriers. 

rr&jeot On^ Clcy in no'J r::islpjf fund^ "rest -ounc.iMons, corpora tlor.*.-, 
.-la'i lnUivldii.;*s to launch thc^e vaclou'; und.rtal.-lnns. v:e h.r/e hired a Ptogrci 
Director, :^r. <:"a:jcta WoJkcc, uho Is ulih r.e tci.-y .i«d he Is nl ready ,»>.irU 
jt vork naklp^ contacrs with the uctwork .tZ cc-sr.ur.it-.- groyp-/ that torn our 
cor.^^rUaer.cy. 

1 would rei.inrf you. rjesslcurs aialmcn, that ti;cro nrc acre Lhan 10,000 
bloc\ asCrOci.-.Llo.ts ia York City - a very po..^^iul n^^jiofc-ccailon oi co.'ic<irnco 
clcl^.'>u.<;. 

Essentially, -hat vro trying to do to csaciir^ ine dccicai ion of 
la'2^;: local f "/crkers and to apaly p.*opic i;0..«.e .k^*.inst ou;: ^'».:cat and /^rowin^. 
social probU'nr, — aoc neraly dollars. 
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LITTLE FLOWER CHILDREN'S SERVICES of New York 



WidiPR River. NY. U792 
516.929-6200 



l am Honsignor John T. Fagan, the Executive of Little Flower Children's 
Services for the past twenty-eight years. 

Little Flower Children's Services is one of the largest providers of services 
for children who have been abused and neglected in the City of New York. 

Last July, Special Services for Children of the New York City Oepartrsent of 
Social Services asked tittle Flower to open a shelter nursery for infants. 

There was a crisis! 

Large nuabers of "well babies" were .without families and were boarded in 
hospital nurseries. 

Ve opened a nursery for eleven infants in Brooklyn and prepared the ^taff. 
I had By first""" experience with infants in a congregate care facility - all of thenj ~ 
seeking affection, all of then: seeking attention. How sad! They needed their own 
Kanas and their own cribs. 

I laet with Mrs. Mary Ryder, our Associate Executive Director and other staff. 
We created our "Little Guys' Project". We would appeal to concerned people in the 
^tetropolitan area to core forward, agree to undergo the process of licensing as 
foster parents and serve as ec^ergency foster hones in this crisis. We would ask 
this special cadre of foster families to take the next "well boarder baby" who 
waited in a hospital crib without regard to sex, religion, race or ethnicity. They 
would rescue these infants from the hospitals, care for then for a ten^oraiy time 
from three to six nonths until permanent hooes could be found for them. The permanent 
plan for these babies would be: return to their families or find new families by 
adoption and find long-tern foster families until one of the other goal is found. 
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He placed our "homenade" advertisement in the NEW YORK DAILY NEWS on Wednesday, 
Noverter 19th, 1986. He received a thousand inquiries by the following weekend. Our 
orientation classes began immediately ai three locations. He- reduced the ncnaal three 
ponth licensing period for foster families to four weeks for the special "Little Guys- 
Project". 

The first -Little Guy- was placed just before Christinas. As I present this testiwny, 
we pl^ed our ninety-fourth baby with these loving emergency foster parents. Together, 
we have nade a difference. These infants no longer cry in hospital nurseriesi .Our 
'^zitii'that '^t'Zz^V* find "e- Yertors f»v>« ev^ry. rice, -^J^jiop -inH <ccic-'>co!iQ'n^c 
background to help these children was affirmed. ^ 
Vet now, we have a problem. 

Some of the rescuers of the babies from the hospitals want the babies they have 
rescued to be with thera always. This is indeed a problem! ... 

We are accused by a well-kQown.newspaper columinist, Ms. Ilene Barth of NEHSOAY, 
of conducting a "despicable boarder baby' shuffle" when we place these infants with 
pre-adoptive fannies or long-term foster homes in their own race, religion and ethnicity. 
Yet -the guidelines for the Oepartpent of Social Services of New Yori: State is that we 
Should place -the chijd with parents of the sare race, religion and ethnicity, There - 

•are solid and practical reasons, far this.' . ' * 

' -Also<J;s^pr=cc5c ^cr a p-r-uent p-l^ce-nt for these infants is much more involved I 

th^n the placenent of a fpw jrcntbs. aire consultation with family. (netrfcers. more reflection, j 

And a transracial adoption or long-term foster care would involve even more understanding 

andpreparation. 

Finding love for children is the primary goal of Little Flower! What is life with- 
out love for a child: | 

Ke have been successful in' placing children with loving parents of their own racial, ! 
religious and ethnic traditions. We shall continue to search. If we are not al.le ^ 
because of a crisis in nu^ers of children to find such loving families, we would place 
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children with adoptive parents of a different race, religion or ethnicity - sitnply 
because enduring love is the cost itrportant need of a child. 

The "Little Guys' Project" continues to serve the infants because of the dear» 

caring, rescuing families. 

In ny opinion, these energency foster parents can solve the Problem of the "well 
boarter babies" in the hospitals of New York City or any co^inity. 

Peraanency and life planning for these children remain a challenge for Little 
Flower and for all of us as a society. 

Ke wished to respond to the pressing needs of the babies in congregate care. 
It is said that infants are not .able to talk, but they were veor effective in 
comjnicating to r« th'e ressage that they need loving pothers, an on-going person 
to hold then, to hug then, to feed then. 

Since I am an old guy, I renenter efforts ode by the American industry in the 
days of Korld War II. Ships were built in record tire. 

I felt the need for thaf'k'i'nd of action in this crisis. With the help of our 
staff we were^ Ze to reduce the tire it takes to license a foster parent normally 
three cunths to four or five weeks. I am happy to say that several of the rethods 
and Innovations that we introduced in the homefinding process have now been accepted 
by the State Oepartrent of Social Services of New York and Special Services for 
Children in their recent "Guidelines To Expedite The Horestudy Process For Infants". 
I have attached to this testimony the -Guidelines For The Process Of Approval And 
Licensing Of Foster Parents For The "Little Guys' Project". 

Ke also tried to make rrore personal our relationship with the applicants. 
Halfway though the hc^study. I would send them a letter erphasizing the needs of 
the infants who waited in the hospitals and thanked them for their concert.. I sent 
written reports to all who were interested on a periodic basis, keeping them inforned 
of our efforts and results. 

I have attached copies of this correspondence to this testimony. 
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We also developed special guidelines for the service delivery to the infants 
when they were placed in the eciergenty foster homes. We placed rore eirphasis on 
health services since the health of the babies were so fragile. We limited the cases 
of the social workers to between fifteen and seventeen. 

Since we only focused on infants and infant care, we were able to place enphasis 
on the special needs which the babies have. The foster parents had to agree to be 
willing to bring the babies in for visits with their natural families at least twice 
a month because our first 'goals or outcome was return of that infant .to its family. 
I have attached written guidelines for the undercare services in the ."Little Guys' 
Project" to this testinpny. 

The Challenge of Phase 11 of the "Little Guys' Project" 

I am convinced that the principles of recruitment and licensing emergency foster 
homes to provide care for infants in this crisis have been successful. I believe 
- that we do not have to return tq.the dvs of infant nurseries and congregate care for 
infants, which^has- clearly been shown to he detrimental tc the growth and'development 
of thesB children".' I believe we can appeal to citizens of the City and of other 
communities to rescue infants from congregate care. Phase I of our "Little Guys' 
Project* is conipleted and proved in ny mind to be an effective and therapeutic 
response to the needs of the "boarder babies". 

The challenge of Phase 11 faces us. What will happen to these infants a year; 
five years; ten years from now? Where will they be? Our first hoped for goal or 
outcome would be return to family. I can think of several babies in oi- "Little Guys' 
Project" who returned to their mother, or their grandmother or their aun, \fUr being 
with one of our emergency foster families for five weeks; six weeks and eight weeks. 
I remenfcer how healthy and thriving the infants .were as they returned to the arms of 
their family and how thin and frail they were at the time of placement. 
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The second outcome for the infants is adoption or a new family. Where there is 
a matching of race, ethnicity and religion, we will attetrpt to place the infants for 
adoption with our emergency foster hotne parents. We are facing the question of trans- 
racial adoption. Some of our "Little Guys" emergency foster parents wish to adopt 
these children when there is not a matching of race, ethnicity and religion. We 
attempt to follow the guidelines of the New York State Department of Social Services 
concerning transracial adoptions. T^O Black community in New York City is the single 
largest provider of foster homes and adoptive homes for New York City children. If 
we ar- unable to recruit more and more Black families for these infants, perhaps we 
need to look at Black communities in other parts of the United States. I am in 
contact with an agency in Texas who will be able to place some Hispanic infants for 
adoption. We need a new way of serching for adoptive parents Ke also need clearly 
spelled out guidelines leading to transracial adoptions. What deligent efforts should 
an agency like Little Flower t.ake to search for adoptive parents of the same race, 
ethnicity and religion before deciding to place that child with a family of another 
race, ethnicity and religion? 

Certainly, the infants need families. They cannot be returned to nurseries, 
congregate care or orphanages. The third outcome for these infants would be long-term 
foster care until return to family can be accomplished or a new adoptive family can be 
found. I feel the child welfare system here in New York and nationally must look at 
these issues. I feel that we cannot rely on Little Flower's efforts alone, but need 
the consultation and reflections of the Public Departments and Commissioners and the 
professionals in child welfare of the Black and other minority communities. 

I remain convinced that the steps Little Flower took to assist the babies last 
Hoventer were not only the right steps but the most effective ones and in the best 
interest of the infants. ' 
The crisis continues. 

Cottwunities look for solutions in congregate care facilities but that is not the 
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ansvfcp. The answer is favHy. The challenc-i of pemanancy and long-tenn care for 
these infants Jn the most formative years o; their live; remains with us. 



Honsi^.ior John T. Fagan, P.CS.W. 
Executive Diractor 

Little Flower Children's Sarvices of New York 
200 Kontayue Stfiet 
Brcoklyn, i.ew York 1120? 
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Submitted by , 
Lenore Berlingieri 

My name is Lenore Berlingieri. I am an Adoption Social Worker. 
I have been employed with Little Flower Children's Services for 
over two years. 

Today I want to t611 you the story of a woman whose five children 
the City placed m foster care with our agency. I want to talk 
about her efforts to get her life back together to get out of the 
welfare system and have, her children returned to fier. 

Her name ib Baronda HcBroom. As you will see, her biggest 
stumbling block has been the indifference and blundering of city 
agencies... the very agencies that are supposed to helE people 
like Ms. McBroora. 

Ms. McBroom is my client. I have been deeply moved by her 
amazing struggle to rehabilitate herself after her children were 
taken from her ^ at a time when personal problems had overwhelmed 
her. Ms. McBroom has conquered these personal problems. 
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But for a year and a half, she has been unable to reunite her 
family because she was not able to find housing. During this 
time she has lived with the constant fear that her parental 
rights Will be terminated because of her inability to find 
housing* 

Early in 1986 Ms. McBroom applied for housing with the New York 
City Housing Authority. The Authority accepted two applications 
from her— one for Section 8 housing and the other for Project 
housing. Month after month went by, and Ms. McBroom received no 
word from them. During this time, a Manhattan Family court judge 
ordered the Authority to give Ms. McBroom preferential status 
because of her need to reunite her family. The Housing Authority 
promised the court that it would assist Ms. McBroom'. 

* * *. 

\. 

Nearly a ybar later— on January 5, 1987— Ms. McBroom and I 
finally obtained an appointment with the Housing Authority. We 
waited several hours for our interview, and when finally 
interviewed we were told that the only way we were going to get 
any housing through the Housing Authority was if we knew someone 
there. Furthermore, Ms, McBroom 's file folder was lacking 
documentation of her initial application. It 'was as if she had 
never applied for housing months before, or made any effort at 
all I This was extremely d.iscouraging, especially since it had 
seemed that some hope was in sight at last. 
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Tho next day I wrote to the City Council President's Otnbudstnan 
Unit, asking for help for Ms. McDroora and her family. They worked 
with SSC to obcdin an apartment from HPD. After making 
innumerable visits and telephone calls to her Public Assistance 
Cc*nter and to HPD, Ms. McDrOom finally secured a lease on a 
city-owned apartment in Manhattan. The lease was aigned on March 
19, 1987. It was now ju:>t a matter of a few days before Ms. 
McDroom and her children could be together as a family again... or 
so we thought I 

In order for Ms. -McBroom to move into the apartment, sho needed 
help from Public Assistance to pay for the rent and furniture, 
and It was urgent that they process certain paperwork as 
expeditiously as possible. Unfortunately, the worker and his 
supervisors at Social Services apparently couldn't care less.' 
They wereSiXtremely uninterested and unmotivated and were 
generally negligent in helping her. They were perfectly aware 
that Ms McDroom needed to have her children living with her 
before she returned to Court to regain full custody of them. 
Without housing, her parental rights were in jeopardy. But this 
just did not matter to the workers at Social Services. 

Meanwhile, it turned out that the apartment HPD had found for Ms, 
McDroom was in complete disrepair. Con-Ed actually refused to 
turn on the gas and electricity, stating that the apartment was 
in dire need of electrical work— which would take weeks. In 
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short, HPD had rented her an apartment that could not be occupied 
for some time. This did not prevent HPD from charging her rent— 
Which she scraped together from her welfare grant and some small 
loans from friends— as of April 1, when the apartment was ftill 
unoccupied* 

Unbelievably, T later discovered that this city-owned apartment 
had been renovjted over a year ago, and was standing empty all 
that time. This city is supposed to be in a desperate housing 
cruris* 

The story of Ms. McBroom is typical of the lack of coordination, 
between our .city agencies. The very agencies that are supposed 
to help families stay tpgether too often are instrumc' " in 
tearing them apart. The "mental anguish this has ^ \ 
incalculal^ie* ; 

Why IS It that individuals who are being paid adequate salaries 
and arc in a position of responsibility cannot do their jobs 
properly without an "attitude" and without degrading "their" 
clients? 

What disturbs me the most is that five children are still 
languishing in foster care, unnecessarily and the beds they 
occupy could be used by othur needy children. 
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It IS truly inspiring to see how Ms. McBroom continues her 
pursuit despite the many, many obstacles. Not often, as a social 
worker, do you see a motivated natural parent survive and 
overcome her problems, only to meet with constant discouragement 
from the system— yet keep fighting. 

All coo often, people not as strong as Ms. McBroom are destroyed 
by this experience. 

( 

Ms. McBroom has been lucky in that she has had some assistance m 
her struggle. But what about the many desperate people in this ^ 
city who do not have anyone to advocate for them— people who must 
fight the system daily and who are deliberately discouraged from 
obtaining housing? V7hat becomes of them— and, even more 
frightening, what becomcVof their children? 
\ 
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Submitted by 
Irwin Levin 
Supervisor 

special Services for Children 
Thank you. Senator Moynihan and Council President stein, for 
this opportunity to share my views on services to children in New 
Vork City. I will limit my comments to certain aspects of Child 
Protection Services, as carried out by SSC. 

With respect to my background, I'm a trained social worker and a 
graduate of the New York University School of Social Work. For 
the past eight years I have worked at SSC. 

In February 1979 I was assigned to the Brooklyn Field Office as a 
Senior Supervisor to administer a Protective Unit with 100 staff 
people and a total caseload of over 2,000. In the course of 
doing my job, I discovered gross neglect, incompetence, 
mismanagement, and ineffective or non-existent supervision that 
resulted in ten children dying and many other families afflicted 
with needless pain and suffering. I was shocked and outraged 
because every one of these children could have been saved if only 
the staff had acted a little more responsibly. 

After trying for more than a year to get my supervisors to 
address these problems, I decided to go public. I gave 
confidential SSC records of bungled cases to community leaders, 
including the Governor and City Council President. I knew that 
this was a violation but I felt it was necessary. I then became 
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the object of investigation* harassment and persecution by this 
city administration. Two years later I left the Brooklyn Field 
Office, scared, disillusioned and facing serious disciplinary 
charges for divulging those confidential records. 

Not only did the city administration make no effort to look into 
these deaths, they made a consistent effort to cover them up. 
Finally, after four years, the Inspector General's Office (HRA) 
in April 1984 released its report, substantiating all my charges. 

The important question for us to address today is this: 
Have the conditions at SSC that allowed these children to die 
changed today? Are today's Protective Workers and Supervisors 
more skilled and better trained? Is SSC's response system more 
capable of protecting children at risk? I'm afraid I would have 
to answer all these questions with a definite no. 

But why is this system still a shambles? I'm afraid I have one 
possible explanation for this. Three years ago, I met with a 
mayoral assistant who was sympathetic to my concerns. He told me 
that the unfortunate fact was that if I only discovered a few 
w hite children dying, there might be some significant changes 
made . 

lIRA Commissioner Grinker recently released a report on child 
deaths in 1986 and stated that SSC "made significant errors in 
25% of the 42 deaths." Based on my own experience, I believe 
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that if an impartial evaluation were done of "high risk" cases, 
SSC would be found guilty of gross neglect in over 50% of the 
cases. During the course of 1987, SSC will probably handle over 
50,000 cases of abuse and neglect this year. The number of 
inadequately served families will be staggering. Commissioner 
Grinker said he too was outraged by this report? however, I found 
that he had no meaningful recommendations to help curtail the 
bungling ©f cases at SSC. I wondered why not. 

On Wednesday, April 8th of this year, this city was shocked by a 
terrible tragedy in the South Bronx. A building exploded, 
burying many people beneath tons of brick. The finest emergency 
resources of this city's fire, police, medical and ambulance 
services were rushed to East 141st Street and Third Avenue, to 
help save those trapped and injured people. All those sent to 
help were highly skilled and trained at their craft. They were 
ordered by their supervisors to respond swiftly because "lives 
were at stake'. The Mayor and every other citizen would have 
been outraged if these "emergency" services waited one hour to 
send an unskilled or an untrained worker to that collapsed 
building. 

SSC should be regarded in much the sane way as any other 
essential emergency service. However, when any child in this 
city is reported being seriously abused or neglected to the 
emergency services at SSC, blunders and even tragedies often 
occur. 
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I will share one such incident: with you. One November morning, a 
neighbor reported four young children being neglected and beaten. 
The case worker visited the family the next day. The mother 
claimed a gang of teenagers had wrecked her apartment and 
sexually molested her 4 year old son and beat her other children. 
The children verified the story. She claimed one son was 
kidnapped. The worker never called his supervisor to discuss his 
findings and the children remained at home. The son was later 
found with bruises and sent to a hospital. A month later, the 
caseworker visited the mother again, reported that she was unable 
to protect: her children and recommended follow-up visits and 
counseling . 

The caseworker made another visit two weeks later. He reported 
chat: the mother was coping better, and since she wasn't 
requesting any services he recommended the case be closed. This 
was done. A month later, the mother brought her 15 month old 
daughter to a hospital. The hospital reported the child D.O.A. 
The child's liver was lacerated and there was internal bleeding. 
An autopsy revealed old fractures and the child was 
undernourished and dehydrated. It was determined that a man 
living with the mother was guilty of kicking and beating the 
child. SSC staff allowed the surviving children to remain at 
home for another nine months. The older son witnessed his 
sister's death and testified at the man's trial. Investigators 
from the Inspector General's office (HRA) stated, "It is bizarre 
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dnd shocking how SSC with all this evidence could have allowed 
these children to remain at home with this mother," 

SSC in 1979, in 1984, and today is a system that treats children 
as if they are unimportant and valueless objects. The agency is 
now employing young and inexperienced college graduates as 
protective caseworkers. After a rushed training program that 
everyone passes, and three months in a special unit, these young 
workers are then given a regular assignment. These new workers 
are now responsible for between 25 and 50 c<.ses, with enormous 
paperwork— over 80 forms per case. They are often left to make 
crucial life and death decisions all on their own. These workers 
often face violence and danger with little supervision and 
administrative support. In spite of these terrible working 
conditions, there are many caring and dedicated workers who do a 
fine job, help families, and save children's lives. 

On many occasions, "high risk" cases elicit no more than a 
telephone call from the caseworker, and days will pass before 
face to face contact is made with the children and their abusers. 
Some caseworkers will often, on their own initiative, remove 
children without reasonable cause and without previous discussion 
with their supervisor, while others will allow high risk children 
to remain at home without supervisory approval. 

Such irresponsible practices must be stopped if we are to prevent 
more children's deaths from neglect and abuse. 
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I want to emphasise that Child Protective Services is one of the 
city's crucial agencies. It deals with the death, physical 
abuse, and neglect of suffering children. Because it is fcimily 
members who inflict this suffering, intervention ii> complex and 
extremely difficult. It is imperative that the protective staff 
should be the most skilled and highly trained, as our other 
emergency services — fire/ police, and ambulance — are. 

To repeat: Protective service is an essential e mergen cy service. 
For It really to save lives, important changes are required. 

1. Immediate response to high risk cases. When SSC receives 
such a case, a face to face visit with the children fir.d 
perpetrators should be required withm one to three hours. 

2. Caseworkers on high risk cases should be required to 
confer with their supervisors ^while in the field after 
completing face-to-face contacts with the children and 
perpetrators. The decision to remove or allow a child to 
remain at home should be a supervisory decision, not a 
worker's. In addition, a face-to-face supervisory 
conference should take place within 72 hours. 

3. The structure of the Protective Units should be changed. 
Teams should be formed. Each team should have a mix of 
staff, including case investigators, social workers, 
community aides and a social work supervisor, who would act 
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as team leader. Cases would be assigned to teams « and no 
longer to individual caseworkers. These teams should be 
given the resources to provide clients with day care, 
horoeroaking, welfare counseling, etc. 

The new requirements for a Child Protective Worker or 
Supervisor should be a masters degree in Social Work, plus 
passing specialized training in child protection. 

There is still a need for more and better monitoring of SSC 
by some impartial body. Such a body should: 

a) read all the SSC case records involving the deaths of 
children, and not just the summaries prepared by SSC; 

b) interview the caseworker and supervisor on all cases 
reviewed; 

c) produce quarterly reports to be released to the public; 

d) in addition to deaths, review all cases where childr-in 
are critically injured. 
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Each year wore than 1 million American teenagers become pregnant the 
overwhelning majority unintf ntionally. Forty-four percent of these pregnancies 
result in births. Half of these births are to young woaen who have dropped out of 
school, and have not yet reached their eighteenth birthdays. «ore than half (50 
percent) are to young women who are not married. Teen males are rarely involved in 
the support and nurturance of the child they fathered. Te*:n marriages, when they 
occur, are characterized by a huge degree of instability.^ 

For teenage parents and their children, prospects for a healthy and independent 
life are significantly reduced. Young mothers ar^. at an enormous risk of pregnancy 
complications and poor birth outcomes, and their infants face greater health and 
developmental risks. Teenage parents are more liJ -ly than those who delay 
childbearing to experience chronic unemployment, inadequate income, and reduced 
educational experiences. They and their children are very likely to become dependent 
ou public assistance and to remain dependent for a long period of time. The 
emotional toll of these young people is staggering as is soiiety's economic Ulildeii 
in sustaining these families.^ 

In the face of this profound social problem, and with t..e knowledge we must help 
our next generation of adults get off to a stable and healthy start, some 
individuals, agencies and institutions accepted the challenge willingly and with 
enthusiasm and resolve. However, it haii become extremely clear that many of us 
promised too much, too quickly, we spoke too optimistically, and while we have been 
able to deliver some winning grant proposals, we have not yet begun to win the real 
war facing usi in a way, our well-intentioned initiatives have been drowning in the 
debris yielded by our mistakes. However, we are learning. We have learned that the 
beginning of wisdom in realistically dealing with this national health concern is 

1. Children's Defense Fund, 1987 

2. National Research Council, Panel on Adolescent Pregnancy 4 Childbearing, 1987 
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the recognition of the stark reality that the teen pregnancy and childDearing 
situation which we have been facing for sone tine now has been long in developing ^ 
and has been, and continues to be, conditioned by many conplex, educational, 
econoaic fanily, racial and 

other social factors. In the face of this we »ust cccept that there are no quick 
fix solut >ns, no single intervention prograns, no slick button phrases which, by 
themselves, will reduce the haunting, unacceptable statistics and their impact in 
hucan ternt on the lives of so many young people. In this regard, I've repeatedly 
su(jgested to scnool faaily life anv sex education teachers and adninistrators that 
they need to understand the limits as well as the potentials of that important 
educational enterprise. By themselves, programs of faai ly life and sex education in 
the schools or in agencies will not reduce unintended pregnancies among teens. 
However, these prograias do have an intrinsic worth based on what they can offer 
young people in the cognitive and affective learning domains, and there educational 
desirability should be based on those merits and not because it is seen as a panacea 
for this problea. Frankly, I believe that unintended pregnancies among adolescents 
would be affocted rcore by doing away with the institutional racism that is systemic 
in our society Likewise, quality education for all, and more widespread employacnt 
opportunities for young people and adults would probably affect the lives ot teens 
in a more meaningful way than even the most effectively implemented school or agency 
sexuality program. 

I believe another reality we oust face is that xn addition to trying to educate 
young people in ways that will affect their capacity to avoid unintended pregnancv, 
and uill produce within them the ability to make responsible sexual decisions, wc 
must at the same time offer life options and life change possibilities that wiii 
yield a desire in the adolescent not to become pregnant at this tine in their 
developaent. I believe wc need to provide young pvople with better pathways. 
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AduUs need to show them the way» young people need and want our guidonce. 

What we have not yet been able to do properly is motivate some teens that 
pregnancy and parenthood is undesirable at that time in their lives. He do know 
that such a desire is more likely to exist if young |>eople have a realistic life 
agenda, if they have a hopeful s<fnse of their future, and ir they see that foregoing 
early pregnancy and childbearing will enhance their chance to be successful. In 
general, teens who see themselves in this way usually have a positive sense and 
value of themselves, have appropriate coping skills, are not passive, and have 
ongoing opportunities to communicate with a concerned adult about their sexuality. 
However, many teen males and females do not see a future for themselves, they see '* 
little employment opportunity around then and therefore they face lifelong poor 
economic stctus; coupSod with growing family fragmentation and inadequate 
opportunity for meaningful education, the spectre of hopelessness about their 
possibility for success in life becomes vivid and daunting, under such conditions 
it ts TIP wonder that some young people, instead of becoming industrious and hopeful, 
become sexually intimate and fatalistic . 

In ny own State of Kew York it is refreshing to see that Governor cuomo*s new 
adolesceiu pregnancy prevention initiative recognizes the complexities of the issue. 
He and other state leaders see reducing the rates of teen pregnancy and childbearing 
thfough programmatic intervention that reflects an integrated, holistic approach, 
and properly suggests, adolescence aa not the best time to deal with adolescent 
sexuality, pregnancy and childbearing, but rather those formative and developmental 
stages prior to the second decade of life . However, I'd like to emphasize here that 
as we begin to move in this new direction we must be certain that our comprehensive 
programs are not simply attempts to contain the numbers of teen pregnancies, for 
political, social and economic reasons, but that they genuinely seek to remedy the 
root causes which tend to produce problemic behavior and feelings of hopelessness in 
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young people. I believe quality of life is the issue which nust be rnore fully 
addressed in our teen prio«rv prevention and service programs if we are to wke 
headway towards a solution of this national health concern. And while we rework our 
prfventive and educational prograns we aust at the sane tice increase the level of 
support to those young people and faailies who continue to need services, this 
requires a local as well as a national cotuaitnent to an overall restructuring of 
public policy priorities — not sirply the expenditgre of funds reflecting political 
judgsents about to what group it ,s expedient to support at a given tlse. As 
fashionable as it seec^ these days, political :.^etoric is no sgbstitute for problem 
solving. 



Philosophy and Progran Dinensions of 
The Children's Aid Society 
Teen Pregnancy prinary Prevention Program 

Philosophy and Organizing principles 

our prograeaatic philosophy is based on the belief that in order to create a 
clisate where positive change and direction can occur for young people, it is 
necessary to influence Bultiple facets in their life over a continuing period of 
titne. A systens approach of this kind represents a very cocplex intervention. It is 
our belief, however, that such a coaprehensive, quality of life approach can affect 
the changes we seek aoong young people, even aaong those who have lived within 
faaily systens suffering fr^^n generations of econuaic deprivation. Therefore, our 
progran cocponents which operate concurrently and soi^etiees sicultaneously are 
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centered on working with, and affecting a young person within his or her family 

systen sand coaaunity. Our ettployaent program, academic assessment and hoaevork help 

program, ^Wege admission cocponcnt, medical program, individual lifetime sports 

program, and family life and sex education program, taken together, have not been 

duplacated anywhere in the country. This program is funded by the Governor's 

Adolescent Pregnancy Prevention and Services Program, private funds, and the 

Childrens Aid Society. 

Our programmatic vision is grounded in several organizing principles: 

♦ we believe that young people are capable of more than simply avoiding problems 
and situations which will complicate their live; we believe they are capable " 
of doing good for themselves, and their family Arid for their community. Staff 
attitude and behavior sustains that notion and helps young people realize 
their potentials for such achievement. The entire program is is bathed in this 
belief. 



♦ Parents, grandparents, foster parents and other adult care givers are 
significant influences on the sexual development of young people. Their roles 
must be respected and must be included In meaningful ways In holistic quality 
of life programs; 

♦ It is the philosophy of the Childre.i Aid Society and the program that young 
people should delay having Intercourse for as long as possible. Intercourse, 
we believe, is the kind of special Intimacy that best fits a relationship 
later in 11 {e We are mindful, however, that Intercourse, for some teens. Is a 
way of coping with their feelings of fatalism, confusion or unhappiness. So we 
are prepared to replace that coping mechanism with options and possibilities 
and experiences which are meaningful and which will make sense and be useful 
to them at this time In their develcpitent. 

♦ we are aware, too, that young people d(t not always listen to the guidance of 
adults and may begin to have Intercourse even In their pre-teen and early teen 
yfirs. In these cases our role is to jrare and understand the» and try to help 
the young behave In a way that will prevent pregnancy. We wiil not turn our 
backs or withhold affection as a form of our disapproval, rather, we will be 
there in an ongoing way, providing the guidance and on site contraceptive 
services necessary so that unintended pregnancy does not occur. Paradoxically, 
we have discovered during the first 26 months of our work, that this type of 
honest, supportive, limits setting approach is appreciated by the young people 
and helps them clarify their thinking and acting much more than the threats 
and fear arousing communication that so frequently characterizes the way 
adults communicate to young people. 
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* Our priMry pregnancy prevention effort is Addressed equally to both sales and 
females, our attUuJe is that boys belong in this process and aust be reached* 
educated* and positively Influenced about their role and responsibility In 
relationships. Just teaching young woMn to say *no* is to continue a sexist 
double standard. Teaching youna nen 'not to ask*« balances the approach and is 
an iieportant learning for nales. 

Prograo Design 

The following is an overview of our Primary Prevention Prograeaatic OirenSions. 

I, Job Club .^nd Career Awareness Prograa - Through this weekly two hour prograa 
conducted by our enploynent specialists* young people explore the types of 
career possibilities available to then and learn in concrete teres abcut the 
world of work. 

TO date* each youngster in thiS prograa has secured a social security card* 
has accurately coepleted working papers* and has learned how to copplete 
eiaploynent applications in en intelligent fashion. They have taken part in 
several role-play job interviews and were required to appropriately dre t for 
each one. Each of the teens who pbttlcipated in this prograa secured a part- 
tice or full-tice suaner position. Ttit 12 and 13 year olds* too young for 
working papers and too young to obtain a typical part-tine job* participated 
in the Entrepreneurial Apprenticeship Prograa. Through this prograa* these 
youngsters, as well as other older teens who choose to be involved* worked 
during various cosiaunity functions: basketball ga&es* dancei* and other 
cossunity activities. They sold hot dogs* soda* juice and f.nacks at these 
events. The teens earned a niniaua hourly wage and at the end of a specific 
period participated in a aodest profit-sharing prograa based on the degree to 
Which they fulfilled their job responsibilities. 
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All the young people at our Central Harlem site at the Ounlevy Hilbank Center 
who have participated in the employment program opened bank accounts at the 
Carver Federal Savings bank at 12Sth Street in Harlen. our young people arc 
learning that banks, like col* 'ge, are part ot their future. They are 
learning about interest and how to save and spend in a controlled, systematic 
way. Thrift, self sufficiency and planning are major issues emphasized in 
this unique program component, employment staff monitor the bank accounts on 
a bi-weekly basis. 

2. Academic Assessment ar * Homework Help Program — Each teen has a thorough 
academic assessment conducted by a team of specialists. Scores are obtained 
in math, reading, writing and basic, age^appropriate life concepts. Following 
that thorough testing, a prescription is developed for each teen summarizing 
his or her strengths and deficits, the prescription serves as the basis for 
ongoing individual and small group tutorials. 

Staff educational experts and a group of volunteers from the Junior League 
use the academic prescriptions to provide one-on-one, and/or small group 
educational support to the teens. These volunteers provide this service 
several days a week at the Dunlevy Hilbank Center at regularly scheduled 
times. 

Separate from the tutorial program is a homework help program which is 
available two afternoons a week. Educators are available to assist young 
people with any academic or school related problems they may encounter. 
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3. college Adaiss>on Prograa — in the early Fall of 1986, Donna Shaiala, the 
President of Hunter College, convened a meeting of all teens and their 
parents m our progran and presented to then a certificate guaranteeing their 
place as a fully natriculated freshDan m Hunter College following cospletion 
of the teen pregnancy prevention progran and graduation frota high school. 

This is the only prograa of its sort m the Untied States that has rf.ceived a 
cocaitsient, by a College President of a Riajor university systea, guaranteeing 
an acceptance in an accredited college upon completion of high school, our 
prograa, and the recosrendation of the teen pregnancy project director. 

This cottaitoent will serve, as a concrete incentive to the young people 
interested m furthering their education. We have ntade real the notion that 
college is in their future. 

The majority of the facilies of the youngsters in the teen pregnancy progran 
are on various fornts of public assistance. The aajor costs at Hunter College, 
therefore, will be paid through the numerous aid plans ordinarily available 
to young people who qualify for financial aid. In addition, however, the 
Children's Aid Society developed a special fund to support any of these 
youngsters wno have financial needs that go beyond those provided for by 
Federal and State Aid plans. Some financial support for education is already 
available for young peopJc ^Iz participate it. other CAS prograns. 

Finally, acadeaic support services will be provided as needed through the 
SEEK progran as well as through a variety of other academe help program 
available to students at Hunter College. 
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Medical and Health Services are available, four hours, each week and are 
provided by the Center Nurse and Adolescent Medicine Specialists from 
Montefiore Hospital in the Bronx and Mt. Sinai Hospital in Manhattan. Every 
teen has a complete annual physical and every feaale has a yearly gyn 
exaaination. Each year the physical examination is preceded by a thorough 
social and fanily health inventory. Itiis is a valuable part of each teen's 
health history and is administered by the Center Nurse. 

When necessary, the physicians provide confidential contraception counseling 
and prescription, m these cases, each of the youngsters using contraceptives"* 
has a weekly raeeting with a counselor who follows each female and male to be 
certain that they are using their contraceptive regularly and properly. 
During these sessions school, family, peer and eopioyment issues are also , 



llie young people in the program are urged to view the physicians as 'their 
doctor.' They can see then and the nurse without an appointment and discuss 
any health or related areas with then. This service, and all other program 
services will continue for five years. 

5. Self Esteem Enhancement Through The Performing Arts — This ongoing self 
expression program is taught by professional actors and actresses from the 
National Black Tlieatre. In weekly workshops, two hours per session, parents 
and teens discuss issues ranging from conflict resolution in school and at 
hose, to presenting one's self for a job interview. This medium enables the 
youngsters and adults to experiment with various scenarios and conclusions 



explored. 
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and see thcnselves and theic peers from a new perspective, it's ^ chance for 
reflection and feedback, and an opportunity to receive recognition and 
applause, kusic, dance, role play and draaatization are sone of the nethods 
ec&ployed m this program. The sessions become a foru» for discussing gender 
role, faaily role, affection, and inticacy. 

6. Lifetice Individual Sports — In this unusual program conponent, the young 
people learn j^kills in the lifetioe sports squash, tennis, golf, and 
swicai.'^g. Fron a skills developnent standpoint, these activities are all 
"unforgiving sports" which require a precise mastery and the exercise of 
self-discipline and self control. We believe Ie3rr.in9 the skills and 
discipline necessary to achieve fun and success m these sports, and learning 
how to play ur.der control, is transferable to other aspects of their every 
day lives and facilitates learning to live under control. Further, it is our 
belief, that the more opportunities young people have to consistently 
practice skills that require self-discipline, the greater the likelihood they 
will be able to exercise the self-discipline necessary to delay early sexual 
activity. And, if they decide to have intercourse we feel these types of 
experiences contribute to the development of the discipline and control 
necessary to use contraceptives so unintended pregnancy is avoided. 

7. Family Life and Sex Education Program — This is a forcsal 15 week, two hours 
per week educational experience for teens and for parents. The program 
centers on an understanding of sexuality from a holistic viewpoint. \<hile 
there IS discust^ion of sexual anatomy, reproduction and contraception; there 
IS more erphasis on exploring issues such as gender role, family role, body 
imago, and patterns of affection, love and intiiwcy. Roles, responsibiiitieu. 
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and values m relationships are emphasized. Increasing the sexual literacy of 
both the young people and their parents is our goal, itiere are readings, 
files, role playing, and lectures* Both of the specialises who lead this 
progran are certified by the American Association of Sex Educators, 
Cbunselors and Hierapists. Dr. Michael Carrera, Project Director of the CAS 
Pregnancy Prevention Progran, is the past President of that National 
accrediting organization. 
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the Homeless 



My name is Douglas Lasdon and I am director of the Legal 
Action Center for the Homeless (the "Center"). I established the 
Center in 198A with a grant from a private foundation. The Center 
is currently supported exclusively by private sources. I am also a 
raember of the adjunct faculty at New York University where I teach 
a course in the Metropolitan Studies Program called Law and Urban 
Problems. 

I welcome this opportunity to offer recommendations to 
improve the public welfare pystem based on my experience with poor 
children and public assistance lecipients. I will address two 
specific problems: youths inadequately prepared for discharge from 
foster care and the maladministration of public assistance in New 
York "City. 

This is an urgent time to reform the public welfare system 
and we must first face up to the shocking housing shortage in New 
York City. There are now 25,000 men, women, and children living in 
shelters for the homeless in New York City, and more than 100,000 
people living precariously doubled and tripled up. Countless 
others wander the streets with no shelter at all. At the same 
time, the federal government had slashed 20 billion dollars from 
the annual housing budget. 

No social problem develops in a vacuum. The lack of decent 
housing in New York City is a contributing factor to almost all of 
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our social ills. Children of homeless families are more likely to 
be placed in foster care, miss school, and be n.^glected and abused* 
Perhaps most profound though, these children grow up in a world 
without opportunity and hope; a world of emptiness and despair; a 
world that leads to crime, prostitution, teen pregnancy, high 
school dropout and substance abuse. Clearly, if we are to resolve 
any problems in the child welfare system we must begin by providing 
decent housing. 

Let me now describe my experience at the Legal Action Center 
for the Homeless. At the Center we engage in three basic services: 
iirect representation of homeless people, class action lawsuits and 
research. The Center opersftes legal clinics directly in soup 
kitchens throughout New York City. Our method of representation is 
based on the theory that certain people would not;, receive legal 
assistance if we did not bring the service to them. They either 
don*t know they have rights or don*t know how to vindicate nhem. 
To the best of my knowledge we are the only legal service 
organization - other than, a student clinic recently started at Yale 
Law School - that reaches out to clients in this manner. 

At the Center*s legal clinics we see people at the end of the 
line: people who have, at best, been bypassed by social service 
systems, or who have, at worst, been victiraiz*ed by them. We see 
the results of failed delivery systems. 

We also bring class actions. One of the class action lawsuits 
the Center has brought - along with the Coalition for the Homeless 
- is Palmer v Cuomo . This case challenged New York City and New 
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York State* s inadequate preparation and discharge of thousands of 
youths from the foster care system. It was the first case 



preliminary injunction holding defendant's pre and post discharge 
services unlawful. Subsequently, the parties engaged in 
settlement negotiations and established a program of pre-discharge 
training and post-discharge supervision that will soon be 
promulgated as regulations under the New York State Department of 
Social Services (a final settlement has not been signed yet). 

Finally, we also engage in research. For example, the Center, 
along with Nev York University, recently released a report 
describing the life circumstances of soup kitchen users in New York 
City. The report takes a hard look at the experience these people 
have with the public assistance system. The report documents that 
almost 25% of those* participating in the study - hungry men and 
women whose only meal often was the one they received at the soup 
kitchen - were terminated from public assistance in the past year, 
AA% were eligible for public assistance and not receiving it, and 
33% of those who had .lever received public assistance had 
unsuccessfully applied for it. The report also found that A2% of 
those participating in the study eat one meal or less per day and 
33% slept on the streets or in some other pub'lic place on the 
previous night. A copy of the report is annexed to my testimony. 

Foster Care Discharge 

Every year some 2,000 youths over the age of eighteen are 
discharged from foster care to their own responsibility. These 



nationwide on behalf of this population. Plaintiffs won a 
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youths are poorly prepared for living on their own; for the most 

part they have little education, few job skills, poor life skills, 

no income and no housing. The foster Care systera has become 

another stream adding to the homeless of New York City, A 1980 

blue ribboned Mayor's task force had this to say about the poor 

treatment of this population: 

About 1,200 young persons were discharged to their own 
responsibility in the year ending September 30, 1979. 
Where did they go? What did they do? We know very 
little about what happened to them* A handfull (16) were 
known to enter adult job training programs. Fifteen went 
on public assistance. Th2 military enrolled 49. But by 
far the largest number - 1,124 - were simply "released to 
their own responsibility." Whether they were employed, 
living stable lives, drifting in the streets, or in 
trouble with the law are questions for which the foster 
care system presently provides no information or answers. 

In 1984 a report on the implementation of the Mayor's task 
force report found: "There has been very little progress in any of 
these areas since 1979/" 

Our lawsuit Palmer v Cuomo , when the settlement is finalized, 
will be an important first step in resolving the problem of 
inadequate foster Care discharge. The proposed regulations will 
provide for predischarge training, a transitional housing program 
and a post, discharge supervision program. These regulations, 
however, are only a first step. Without a financial committment by 
the city, state and federal governments the program will not work. 

The federal government must remove the restrictions for 
reimbursement to states and cities for foster Care programs for 18- 
21 year olds. Currently, federal reimbursement is only available 
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for children i^ foster care only until they are 18 years old - 19 
if they are still in school. Youths who leave foster care at 18 
are abruptly cut off from their farriilies and social service 
systems; they are left completely alone. Without assistance those 
youths get caught in a downward spiral that often ruins their 
lives. Federal reimbursement must be available for programs 
designed to ease their transition from foster care to independent 
living. 

New York City must also provide a separate shelter system for 
youths under the age of 21. Right now, all single people over the 
age of 18 (and some under 18) are sheltered in the same Dickensian 
warehouses. Segregating the youths from the older homeless will 
not increase expense. It merely involves rearranging beds within 
the current system. 

The municipal shelters .are inappropriate places for 
impressionable youths trying to establish independence and positive 
se3f images. Also, youths under 21 simply won't stay in municipal 
shelters - they will sooner sleep in subways, parks, abandoned 
buildings and the streets themselves. On one day in January of 
this yeer, HRA reported that only 204 youths under the age of 21 
stayed in the municipal shelter system, 2 per cent of the 10,000 
adults in the system. In our report. Bel ow the Safety Het . ly out 
of the J5 youths under the age of 21 had slept in the streets the 
previous night. None had 'stayed in r. public shelter. Without a 
separate facility we leave these kids to the cold of the streets. 
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Welfare 

Finally, I would like to £ocus on Che administration of public 
assistance in New York City. My comments are addressed to the way 
which program inplenentation undercuts policy that has already been 
voted on by the legislature. It is clear that the adoinistration 
of public assistance in New York City has broken down. Every month 
over 30,000 oen , women, and children have their public assistance 
cases abruptly terminated for administrative reasons unrelated to 
financial need. The assistance that is cut off is often the 
lifeline to basic food and shelter. To highlight the problem I 
shall relate an example. It -is a story that is all too common. It 
is about an elderly man, but could Just as easily be about a woman 
and child. 

Robert T« had been receiving Hone Relief and living in a 
rooming house in ^ranhattan. At the tino, he worked ii\. a 
municipal hospital as a condition of receiving public 
assistance. He had worked steadily for eight months when 
he developed a foot infection which made it difficult to 
walk. He asked his supervisor if he could be excused 
from work until his foot healed, and presented a doctor *s 
letter confirming the malady. The supervisor agreed to 
let him stop work temporarily. 

Two weeks later HRA terminated Mr. T.'s Home Relief 
payments. He received no notice or explanation and did 
not know his rights or where to turn for help. No longer 
able to pay his rent, he lost his room. In the spring of 
1986 ho was homeless » eating in soup kitchens. 

He spent four months sleeping in the city's 
transportation terminals and parks until he met a staff 
member of the Legal Action Center at a legal clinic 
operating out of one of the soup kitchens. 
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Mr represented at an Administrative Hearing by the 
Legal Action Center for the Hoaeless, challenged the 
ternination of his benefits. The Administrative Judge 
upheld his claim that his benefits were unlawfully 
terminated because he had a legitimate reason for missing 
work and had not received notice from HRA that it 
intended to discontinue his benefits. 

Mr, T, was awarded retroactive payments to the date his 
case was closed. He moved back into the rooming house. 

To fix the public assistance system we must remove the 
government's financial incentive for unlawfully terminating 
people's assistance and replace it with an incentive to follow the 
law. The most effective way to accomplish this would be to amend 
the federal sanction system to include sanctions for errors to 
eligible people as well as for errors to ineligible people. 

Under the current federal sanction system funds are withhej,d 
from a state if the state*s error rate exceeds a minimum limit. 
The error rate measures only errors in "payments 'to people who are 
ineligible for payments and overpayments to eligible people," The 
error rate does not measure errors of nonpayments or underpayments 
to eligible people. Thus, there is no incentive to reduces errors 
to eligible people. 

The federal sanction system as it now operates is food for the 
cyp.lcal* It tells us that the government does not care if public 
assistance to elinible poor people is wrongly tercinated or denied. 
We au5t change this. We nust moke a better effort to ensure that 
people receive assistance that is often the difference between food 
and hunger, and housing and the streets. 
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WILLIAM J. CRINKER. ADMINISTRATOR/COMMISSIONER 
THE HEW YORK CITY HUMAN RESOURCES ADMINISTRATION 

Good aftermoon. I ah Williah Grihker. Aohihisirator/Coi;hissio»er of Keu York 
City's Huhah Resources Aohihistratioh im), the agency respohsible for 

PROVIDIHG INCOME SUPPORT AND SOCIAL SERVICES TO THE CITY'S NEEDY FAMILIES AND 
THEIR CHILDREN. I WISH TO THANK YOU SENATOR I'OYNIHAN AS WELL AS OUR CiTY 

Council for this opportunity to present m's views on u-hat must be done to 

HELP FAMILIES IN POVERTY AND CRISIS, 

As YOU MAY KHOU. I TESTIFIED JUST A FEW DAYS AGO BEFORE THE HOUSE SELECT 
CotiHITTEE ON CHILDREN. YoUTH. AND FAMILIES TO DISCUSS SOME OF THESE SAME 

ISSUES. Essentially. I would like to share with you a message similar to one 

WHICH I CARRIED TO WASHINGTON. FIRST. 1 BELIEVE IT IS IMPORTANT FOR US ALL 
to realize. THAT WHILE N£W YORK CITY'S PROBLEMS MAY BE PERCEIVED AS BEING 
OIFFEREMT THAN THE EXPERIENCE OF OTHER CITIES BECAUSE OF SHEER SCALE. THEY ARE 
REALLY JUST SYMPTOMATIC OF WHAT" IS HAPPENING IN URBAN AREAS THROUGHOUT THE 
COUNTRY. 

The current, much publicized, difficulties our child welfare programs are 

ENCOUNTERING CANNOT BE ATTRIBUTED SIMPLY TO INCREASES IN ABUSE AND NEGLECT. 
THE SWELLING OF THE FOSTER CARE CASELOAD. ORGANIZATIONAL INERTIA. OR EVEN. AS 
MANY OF THE ADVOCATES WHOM YOU HAVE INVITED HERE TODAY WOULD HAVE IT: POOR 
PLAMNItiG OR BUREAUCRATIC BUNGLING. TODAY'S CRISIS IN THE CHILD WELFARE ARENA 
IS. I BELIEVE. TIED IN LARGE MEASURE TO OUR FAILURE AS A SOCIETY TO DEAL 
EFFECTIVELY WITH THE LARGER ISSUE OF POVERTY " THE LACK OF JOBS AND OF AN 
EFFECTIVE EDUCATION SYSTEM. INSUFFICIENT FUNDS FOR NECESSITIES SUCH AS FOOD AtJD 
CLOTHING. AND LACK OF DECENT AFFO-JDABLE HOUSING. ALL OF THESE FACTORS PLACE _ 
STRAINS OH FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS THAT CREATE A CLIMATE OF DESPAIR. FRUSTRATION. 
AND ANGER: FACTORS THAT TOO OFTEN PUSH FAMILIES TO THE BREAKING POINT. 
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IT IS ALSO TIED, I THINK. TO CHANGING SOCIAL MORES CONCERNING THE ROLE OF THE 
FAHILY. WOMEN IN THE WORKPLACE. AND THE BROAD SCALE FAILURE TO EFFECTIVELY 
COUNTER THE DRUG CULTURE. 

SECOND, mia IT IS ENTIRELY UK-3ERSTANDABLE THAT TODAY'S FORUM INCLUDES 
PRIMARILY ADVOCATES FROM THE CHILD WELFARE COWUNnY. I WISH YOU HAD INVHED 
MORE SPEAKERS FROM A BROADER RANGE OF SOCIAL WELFARE AGENCIES. AS WELL AS 
EDUCATORS. BUSINESS AND RELIGIOUS LEADERS. AND REPRESENTATIVES OF THOSE TRYING 
TO STEM THE FLOW OF DRUGS AND THOSE TRYING TO TREAT ITS RESULTS. I SAY THIS 
BECAUSE I BELIEVE OUR VARIOUS MISSIONS AND RESPONSIBILITIES ARE INTERTWINED ANI 
OUR ABILITY TO AHAIN OUR GOALS DEPENDENT ON THE SUCCESSES OF EACH OTHERS 
EFFORTS. 



FOR EXAMPLE. THE INPUT OF THOSE WHO HAVE PRIMARY RESPONSIBILHY IN THE DRUG 
AREA WOULD HAVE BEEN ESPECIALLY RELEVANT TO TODAY'S HEARING. FOR H IS THE 
GROWING EPIDEMIC OF DRUG ABUSE THAT IS LARGELY RESPONSIBLE FOR THE DRAMATIC 
INCREASE IN THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN WHO ARE FLOODING OUR OFFICES EACH DAY AND 

NIGHT. Between 1S85 and 1586. the number of reports of abuse and neglect 

INVOLVIfJO r-RUG abusing parents went up 51 PERCENT. 

Before I begin to describe our family-oriented and child welfare programs, i 

THINK IT important TO PUT MY REMARKS IN THE CONTEXT OF ANoiHER m PROGRAM. 
perhaps the most IMPORTANT - PUBLIC ASSISTANCE. THE AlD TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN 
(ADC) PROGRAM IS NOW THE MAIN SOURCE OF INCOME FOR 241.000 NEW YORK CITY 
FAMILIES INCLUDING SIH.SX) CHILDREN. As SUCH H HAS A POWERFUL HOLD OVER HOW 
THESE FAMILIES FUNCTION: WHERE THEY LIVE. WHAT THEY EAT AND WEAR. I BELIEVE 
THAT THE WELFARE SYSTEM AS IT EXISTS TODAY. AND AS H MAY EXIST IN THt FUTURE, 
INCLUDING OUESTIONS OF APPROPRIATE BENEFIT LEVELS. WORK AND CHILD SUPPORT 
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REQUIREMENTS, AND SUPPORT SERVICES, IS A CRUCIAl INGREDIENT TO ANY RATIONAL 
DISCUSSION OF A COMPREHENSIVE STRATEGY TO MOVE FAMILIES FROM A STATE OF 
CONTINUED AND MULTI-GENERATIONAL DESPAIR AND DEPENDENCE TO ONE OF HOPE AND 
INDEPENDENCE* 

For this reason, I welcome the current national focus on welfare reform* If 

HANDLED CORRECTLY, REFORM CAN RECAST THE WELFARE SYSTEM FROM A SYSTEM THAT 
PROMOTES A CONTINUATION OF POVERTY TO ONE THAT PROMOTES SELF-SUFFICIENCY* I 

KNOW, Senator Moynihan, that this is a goal that we have both shared for many 
years, and i hope i have the opportunity at another tlf^f. to testify on it in 
greater detail* 

Although New York City and HRA - along with the rest of the nation - have, 

OVER the past year, ONLY BEGUN TO FOCUS ON THIS ROUND OF THE WELFARE REFORM 
DEBATE, OUR EFFORTS TO ANALYZE THE WAY WE DELIVER SERVICES, TO DETERMINE 
WHETHER WE COULD REDUCE FRAGMENTATION AND DO jUR JOB IN A MORE COORDINATED WAY, 
IS AN ONGOING ONE* ITS MOST RECENT ITERATION CAME IN 1S8M Wl!EN THE MAYOR 
APPOINTED THE TASK FORCE ON HUMAN SERVICES* TO EXAMINE HOW HRA SHOUID ORGANIZE 
ITSELF TO IMPROVE SERVICE DELIVERY* THE TaSK FORCE GAVE US THE BROAD OUTLINES 

of a system that should help us to better serve families in need before a 
serious problem occurs, as well as improving our ability to respond to families 
who do find themselves in crisis* 

Multi-Service Centers/Office of Family Services 

Perhaps the most important concept proposed by the Task Force was 

that of the ftlti-ssrvice center* this was certainly not a new concept* i, 

MYSELF, HAD A HAND IN OPENING UP THE FIRST MULTI-SERVICE CENTER IN NEW YORK 20 
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YEARS AGO AND CAREFUL STUDENTS OF THE IDEA WILL RECOGNIZE THE SAME CONCEPTS 
EHBOOIEO IN THE IDEAS OF THE SETTLEMENT HOUSE MOVEMENT OF ALMOST A CENTURY 

AGO. Nevertheless, the Beahie Commission, as the Mayor's Task Force came to be 

KNOWN. DID REMIND US THAT Trif KEY TO EFFECTIVE SERVICE DELIVERY IS AN 
UNDERSTANDING OF THE VARIOUS NEEDS OF THE CLIENT POPULATION SO THAT A PROGRAM 
CAN BE FASHIONED THAT EFFECTIVELY MEETS THOSE NEEDS. TAKING THESE ABSTRACT 
NOTIONS AND TURNING THEM INTO AN OPERATING PROGRAM IS THE MOST DIFFICULT PHASE 
UPON WHICH WE HAVE EMBARKED. 

In October, we opened ol-r first such center in the Tremont section of the 
Bronx, and we plan to open three others -- one each in Upper Manhattan. Jamaica 
Oieens. and Central Brooklyn ~ during the coming summer. Each of these centers 
will offer one-stop shopping for a variety of services including public 

ASSISTANCE. BUT. EACH OF THEM IS LIKELY TO DELIVER SERVICES IN SOMEWHAT 
different ways depending on the needs AND EXISTING RESOURCES OF THE COmUNnY 
TO BE SERVED. EACH OF THESE CENTERS WILL ALLOW US TO TEST DIFFERENT 
CONFIGURATIONS OF SERVICES. DIFFERENT LEVELS OF COfWUNnV PARTICIPATION AND 
RESPONSIBILm. AND DIFFERENT TARGETING AND OUTREACH STRATEGIES. 

My hope is THAT OUR EXPERIENCE um THESE CENTERS WILL GIVE US INSIGHT INTO 
WHAT SERVICE HIX WILL HELP US TO ACHIEVE THE LONG-TERM GOAL I MENTIONED 
EARLIER: PROVIDING THE SUPPORT THAT WILL ENABLE FAMILIES TO HOVE FROM 
DEPENDENCE TO INDEPENDENCE. 

WJILE developing MORE EXPERIENCE WITH OUP HILTI-SeRVICE CENTER EFFORT. WE WILL 
CONTINUE TO RELY ON OUR m OFFICE OF FAMILY SERVICE (OFS) SITES TO ASSIST 
FAMILIES WHO EHHER NEED HELP IN APPLYING FOR BENEFHS OR A REFERRAL TO DAY 
CARE OR SOME OTHER COHHUNITY-BASED PROGRAM. In ADDITION TO ns INFORMATION AND 
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REFERRAL RESPONSIBILITIES, CFS ALSO AOMNISTERS THE FAMILY HOHEHAKING PROGRAM, 
WHICH PROVIDES HOHEHAKING SERVICES IN CASES WHERE A CHILD IS AT RISK OF FOSTER 
CARE PLACEHENT DUE TO THE TEHPQRARY ABSENCE OR DISABILITY OF THE CHILD'S 
PARENTS. The goal of these services is to STABILIZE A FAMILY BY TEACHING A 
PARENT HOW TO HANAGE A HOUSEHOLD. 

ANOTHER VULNERABLE POPULATION THAT CFS SERVES IS PREGNANT AND PARENTING 
TEENAGERS. TEENAGE GIRLS ASE LESS LIKELY THAN OLDER WOMEN TO SEEK PRE'NATAL 
CARE, RESULTING, IN MANY CASES, IN LOW BIRTH WEIGHT AND LONG-TERM HEALTH 
PROBLEMS IN THE THFAfff. VOJNG MOTHERS, WITHOUT ADEQUATE SUPPORT, ARE ALSO 
LIKELY TO DROP OUT OF SCHOOL, TO WIND UP WITHOUT JOB SKILLS AND ON WELFARE. \ii 
WORK WITH THESE TEENAGERS TO DEVELOP A SERVICE PLAN AND LINK THEM WITH THE 
APPROPRIATE SERVICE SUPPORTS WITHIN HIA AND IN THE COMMUNITY. \i£ EXPECT TO 
INCREASE OUR FAMILY PLANNING PROGRAMS FOR EENAGERS IN THE COMING YEAR. 

The CFS staff is also responsible for carrying out a number of innovative 

PROJECTS TO DETERMINE THE BEST WAYS TO HELP FAMILIES PREVENT THE LOSS OF 

housing or to serve families who have multiple problems. 

Some of the intensive service/eviction prevention projects we are undertaking 
through cfs include: 

0 Instituting a Housing Court Program, in cooperation with Income Maihtenance 
(im), which places cfs social workers and public assistance eligibility 
workers in the housing courts where they can intervene, if needed, to 
provide financial services information and approve, on'site, requests for 
financial assistance. 
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0 Launching the Housing Alert Program, on a pilot basis beginning May 18, 
which will provide services to families identified dy ]m as beik? at risk 
of becoming homeless. 

0 two demonstration projects, one in the bronx and one in brooklyn, each 
providing intensive social services to 50 multi-problem families. the 
immediate goal of the projects is to link multi-problem families with 
effective, on-going services; 

0 A PILOT PROGRAM — CASE AlERT " TO IDENTIFY AND WORK WITH ELIGIBLE PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE RECIPIENTS WHO REPEATEDLY LOSE BENEFHS BECAUSE THEY FAIL TO 
COMPLY WITH RECERTIFICATION AND OTHER ADMINISTRATIVE REQUIREMENTS. 

Homeless Famyltes 

Unfortunately, for many of the families who are already part of our Family 
Shelter System, our new programs to prevent evictions were too late. Of 
course, no number of eviction intervention programs could really 
have forestalled the growth in homelessness that has been brought on by a 
chronic and growing shortage of affordable housing for poor families. 

The size of the homeless family population in New York Chy is an all too 
familiar and disturbing statistic: as of march 1, 1287, the homeless family 
population had gkown to 4,781 families, with 11,814 children. to shelter these 
families temporarily, we have developed a network of directly-operated and 

CONTRACTED FAMILY SHELTERS AND FAMILY CENTERS, AND WE USE 58 HOTELS. ThE TOTAL 
PRICE TAG FOR OUR PROGRAM FOR THE HOMELESS IS $2M0 MILLION, OF WHICH $125 
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million goes to the family program. almost $1cc million of this cost is borne 
directly by the taxpayers of the city and the federal government contributes 
about $62 million. 

In addition to the obvious goal of providing shelter that is clean and safe, 
the shelter program is developing a comprehensive social service component 
with a dual mission: first, to provide services that support families while 
they are living in cramped, difficult conditions; and second, to assist 
families to locate and move into permanent housing. 

Services provided to help families cope more effectively in their environment 

INCLUDE: 

0 The recent dedication of an additional ?00 day care slots 

FOR homeless children, WHICH WILL BRING THE TOTAL NUMBER 

of slots available to homeless children to 1,000. 

0 The establishment of clinics at larger locations in 
conjunction with the health and hospitals corporation and the 
Czpartment of health to provide specialized services for pregnant 
women and newborn children, and the development of a universal 
iw1uni2ati0n program for pre'school age children. 

0 a pilot to experiment with reduced caseworker to client ratios in 
several hotels. 

0 And, an intensification of Board of Education efforts to ensure that 
school-age children are enrolled in and ahending school. 
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OlR WniATIVES TO HELP FAMILIES LOCATE NEW HOUSING ANO TO MOVE OUT OF 
EMERGENCY SHELTER INttUOE: 

0 The introouction of housing advisors into the larger hotels and 

SHELTERS TO ASSIST FAMILIES TO LOCATE APARTMENTS I 

0 The Emergency Assistance Rehousing Program (EARP) through which 

LANOLOROS ARE OFFERED A SUBSTANTIAL BONUS IN EXCHANGE FOR A 2 YEAR 
LEASE AT THE PUBLIC ASSISTANCE SHELTER RATEi 

0 The Leno-a-Hano Program which assists homeless people who have 

LOCATED PERMANENT HOUSING BY WORKING CLOSELY WITH THEM TO REMOVE 
FINANCIAL BARRIERS TO THE MOVE. SUCH AS A LACK OF FURNHURE OR RENT 
OEPOSn MONEY. I* HAVE REDUCED MOVING TIME FROM A SHELTER FROM 30 
OAYS TO SEVEN DAYS. 

Day CARF/HE<n Rf^i^T 

Turning to our child care programs. I believe our use of day care slots for 

CHILDREN LIVING IN HOTELS ANO SHELTERS SHOWS THAT WE VIEW CHILD CARE AS BEING 
A CRUCIAL COMPONENT IN ANY EFFORT TO ENABLE FAMILIES TO ACHIEVE STABILITY AND 
TO ENABLE WELFARE MOTHERS TO BREAK THE DEPENDENCY CYCYLE. Wfe WILL CONTINUE TO 

WORK FOR A MORE EFFECTIVE INTEGRATION OF DAY CARE ANO HEAD START PROGRAMS WITH 

OTHER HUMAN SERVICE PROGRAMS. 

FOR EXAMPLE. OVER THE PAST SEVERAL YEARS. WE HAVE GREATLY EXPANDED THE NUMBER 
OF CHILDREN IN DAY CARE WHO ARE THERE BECAUSE OF FAMILY PROBLEMS. IN 1881. LESS 
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THAN MOO CHILDREN WERE RECEIVING DAY CARE AS A PROTECTIVE OR MANDATED 
pi^EVENTIVE SERVICE. IN THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF THE CURRENT FISCAL YEAR, MORE 
THAN heOO CHILDREN RECEIVED DAY CARE FOR PREVENTIVE OR PROTECTIVE REASONS. 

WE WILL ALSO BE MAKING MORE OF AN EFFORT IN THE FUTURE TO LINK DAY CARE 
SERVICES MOKE CLOSELY TO THE NEEDS OF OUR FOSTER CARE SYSTEM. In ORDER TO 
RECRUIT EMPLOYED PEOPLE AS FOSTER PARENTS, HRA HAS BEEN WORKING WHH THE STATE 
TO SECURE ADDITIONAL FUNDING SOURCES FOR DAY CARE FOR CHILDREN IN FOSTER CARE. 
As A RESULT, WE HAVE BEGUN IMPLEMENTING A STATE ISSUED DIRECTIVE PERMITTING 

Title IV-E REiMBURSKirNT for day care services for children in foster CAK£. 

And finally, in addition to Project Giant Step Project - our cooperative 
effort with the board of education to provide a pre-school experience to the 
City's four-year-olds we will be making more of an effort in general to link 
OUR programs with those of the Board of Education. I believe we could work 

HARDER TO ENSURE THAT OUR DAY CARE CURRICULUM ANTICIPATES WHAT CHILDREN WILL BE 
EXPEaED TO KNOW WHEN THEY LuTER FIRST GRADE. FOR ITS PART, THERE IS MUCH THE 

Board of Education could learn from our programs serving more than 5H,000 

CHILDREN IN DAY CARE AND HEAD START ABOUT PARENT AND COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT AND 
ITS IMPORTANCE IN THE LEARNING PROCESS. 

p4lLD VfelFARF PROGRAMS 

Now THAT I HAVE DESCRIBED OUR PROGRAMS WHICH ASSIST FAMILIES WHO NEED HELP 
COPING WIiH THE MORE GENERAL PROBLEMS AND STRAINS ASSOCIATED WITH POVERTY AND 
HOHELESSNESS. H'S TIME TO TACKLE THE TRULY DISTRESSING ISSUE OF WHAT WE DO 
WHEN PARENTS CANNOT ADEQUATELY CARE FOR THEIR CHILDREN. 
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New York city^s protective service program, the entry point for most children 

INTO THE CHILD WELFARE SYSTEM IS AT AN IMPORTANT JUNCTURE: THE SYSTEM IS, I 
BELIEVE, AT A POINT WHERE WE CAN BE CONFIDENT THAT WE ARE MORE THAN MEETING 
MANDATED REQUIREMENTS TO RESPOND TO REPORTS OF ABUSE AND NEGLECT. THIS IS NO 
SMALL ACCOMPLISHMENT SINCE NEW YORK CHY EXPERIENCED A 15 PERCENT INCREASE IN 
SUCH REPORTS BETWEEN 1?85 AND 1986, WHEN THE NUMBER OF REPORTS CLIMBED FROM 

26,000 TO M2,000. And, we project a similar increase this YEAR. Nevertheless, 

WHILE I WOULD READILY ACKNOWLEDGE THAT THE SVSTEM HAS STILL A LONG WAY TO GO, 
WE HAVE WORKED HARD TO REDUCE OUR CASELOADS, DEAL WITH PAPERWORK, SHORTEN OUR 
RESPONSE TIME TO REPORTS OF ABUSE AND NEGLECT, AND IMPROVE OUR TRAINING OF 
WORKERS AND MANAGERS TO MEET THE GROWING DEMAND FOR SERVICE. I SHOULD POINT OUT 
THAT IN MY OPINION OUR PROTECTIVE SERVICE CASEWORKERS ARE AMONG THE UNSUNG 
HERDS OF OUR TIME, AND WE WILL CONTINUE TO DO ALL WE CAN TO IMPROVE THE 
CONCITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT FOR THIS GROUP OF INDIVIDUALS WHO HAVE SUCH AN 
EXTRAORDINARY COMPLEX AND THANKLESS JOB. 

There is no one reason for the increase in reports of abuse and neglect. WE 

BELIEVE THE PUBLIC'S GREATER AWARENESS OF THIS ISSUE, THE INCREASE IN POVERTY, 
AND MOST ESPECIALLY, THE TRAGIC EXPLOSION IN DRUG USE HAVE ALL PLAYED A ROLE 
IN THE REPORTING OF CASES AND THE ACTUAL INCIDENCE OF CHILD MALTREATMENT. 

HAVE ALSO WHOLEHEARTEDLY ENDORSED THE CONCEPT OF PREVENTIVE SERVICES AND ARE 
WORKING HARD TO PROVIDE THE KINDS OF SERVICES THAT HELP PARENTS AND CHILDREN 
STAY TOGETHER. ThIS YEAR WE HAVE INCREASED OUR SERVICE LEVEL TO ABOUT 15,000 
FAMILIES WITH A BUDGET OF $M7 MILLION AND A NETWORK OF 116 COMMUNHY-BASlD 
ORGANIZATIONS. OUR DIRECTLY-OPERATED PROGRAMS AND OUR CONTRACT AGENCIES PROVIDE 
FAMILIES WITH SERVICES TO KEEP CHILDREN OUT OF FOSTER CARE OR, IF THEY HAVE 
BEEN PLACED, TO ACCELERATE THEIR RETURN HOME. SERVICES PROVIDED INCLUDE 
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COUNSELING. PARENT TRAINING. DAY CARE, ADVOCACY, AND ACCESS TO HOMEMAKER 
SERVICES. 

OJR expanded use of preventive services accelerated A DOWNWARD TREND IN O'JR 
FOSTER CARE CASELOAD THAT BEGAN JN 1978, WHEN THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN CARE 
PEAKED AT 25,H00. IN SPITE OF ANNUAL INCREASES IN THE NUMBER OF ABUSE AND 
NEGLECT ALLEGATIONS, PREVENTIVE SERVICES HELPED ALLOW US TO RCDUCE THE FOSTER 
CARE POPULATION TO 16,500 CHILDREN IN 1885. TODAY, UNFORTUNATELY, WE ARE AT 
17,50) AND CLIMBING, DUE IN LARGE PART TO AN INCREASE IN CASES OF ABUSE AND 
NEGLECT. 

Just as thcRE ^'^^ no one reason for the increase in abuse and neglect 
reporting* there is, of course, more than one reason for the shortage of foster 

CARE HOMES NEW YORK CiTY IS EXPERIENCING TODAY; THESE FACTORS INCLUDE THE 
RISING NUMBERS OF CHILDREN COMING INTO THE SYSTEM BECAUSE OF ABUSE AND NEGLECT* 
ESPECIALLY RELATED TO THE INCREASE IN DRUG USE AMONG YOUNG MOTHERS, THE 
DECLINE IN FAMILIES WISHING TO TAKE IN FOSTER CHILDREN, AND THE REQUIREMENT 
THAT CONTRACT AGENCIES SHIFT FROM A DOWNWARD SPIRAL TO ONE REQUIRING INCREASED 
SERVICE LEVELS WITH AN OFTEN MORE DIFFICULT TO SERVE POPULATION. 

VJklLE THESE FACTORS HAVE HAMPERED OUR ABILITY TO SERVE THE FOSTER CARE 
POPULATION' AS A WHOLE, THEY HAVE MADE IT DOUBLY HARD FOR I'S TO SERVE THE MANY 
INFANTS WHO ARE COMING INTO OUR SYSTEM NIGHTLV Ok WHO ARE REMAINING IN 
HOSPITALS BECAUSE APPROPRIATE PLACEMENTS ARE NOT AVAILABLE. 

At the beginning of April, more than 200 infants — known as "boarder babies" - 

- WERE STILL WAITING IN HOSPITALS FOR FOSTER PARENTS, ALTHOUGH THEY NO LONGER 
HAVE A MEDICAL NEED FOR HOSPITALIZATION. WE HAVE DOUBLED OUR PLACEMENTS INTO 
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FOSTER HOMES OF THESE CHILDREN IN THE LAST SEVEN MONTHS, UNFORTUNATELY, 
HOWEVER, THE NUMBER OF INFANTS AWAITING PLACEMENT HAS CONTINUED TO INCREASE, 
BECAUSE THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN REFERRED FOR PLACEMENT ON A MONTHLY BASIS 
HAS OUTPACED THE NUMBER OF BEDS AVAILABLE. In MARCH 19S7, FOR EXAMPLE, WHILE 
WE WERE ABLE TO PLACE 80 HOSPITALIZED INFANTS IN FOSTER HOMES, ANOTHER 100 
INFANTS CAME INTO CARE. 

In RESPONSE TO THIS CRITICAL PROBLEM, WE HAVE DEVELOPED A COMPREHENSIVE PLAN 
THAT SHOULD HELP US TO M0V2 BABIES ^UT OF THE HOSPITAL WITHIN REASONABLE TIME 

Fk.'MES BY late-Fall. The goals of the effort include returning to their parents 

ALL BABIES WHC CAN GO HOME, OR PLACING BABIES IN FOSTER CARE WITHIN SEVEN DAYS 
DF medical discharge, and the development of adequate 'facilities FDR BABIES 
WITH SEVERE MEDICAL/DEVELOPMENTAL PROBLEMS. 

I HAVE BROUGHT A SUMMARY OF THE PLAN SO YOU CAN SEE THE THOUGlfT AND EFFORT 
THAT HAS GONE INTO IT. In SUfflARY, WE PLAN TO DEAL WHH THIS PROBLEM, AND 
FOSTER CARE NEEDS IN GENERAL THROUGH A COMBINATION OF: 

1) ENHANCED AND MORE COORDINATED PREVENTIVE SERVICES; 

2) MORE FOCUSED ORGANIZATIONAL INITIATIVES SUCH AS ESTABLISHING 
SPECIALIZED HOSPITAL UNHS TO ENSURE MORE TIMELY INVESTIGATIONS 
ON CHILDREN IN HOSPITALS, SPEEDING UP THE HOME STUDY PROCESS; AND 

3) INCREASING THE POOL OF FOSTER PARENTS BY A MORE FOCUSED INFORMATION 
CAMPAIGN, PROVIDING INCREASED DAY CARE AND BABYSITTING SUPPORT, AND 
A HIGHER STIPEND RATE STRUCTURE. 
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One unfortunate side effect of our intense focus on developing new foster care 

OPTIONS FOR infants AND OUR EFFORTS TO COPE WITH THE RISING NUMBER OF REPORTS 

coming into Protective Services is that our efforts to locate permanent homes 
for children available for adoption have suffered- since july 1, we have found 

ADOPTIVE HOMES FOR ONLY 650 CHILDREN, AND IT LOOKS AS IF WE MAY FALL SHORT OF 
OUR COAL OF MORE THAN 1,200 PLACEMENTS BY THE END OF OUR FISCAL YEAR JUNE 

3CrH. Most of the children now in care are older and more difficult to place. 

I ASSURE YOU THAT WE WILL MAKE EVERY EFFORT TO FIND HOMES FOR THESE CHILDREN 
OVER THE NEXT YEAR. 

umT IE NEED FROM 11€ FEDERAL GOVERWEm- 

Adequate financial support for services that strengthen families and help keep 

THEM TOGETHER IS A RESPONSIBILITY SHARED BY ALL LEVELS OF GOVERNMENT. I BELIEVE 

New York City and New York State have lived up to their responsibilties. Now 
we ask that the federal government do the same. 

The landmark Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare Act of 1980, P.L. 96-272, 

ENVISIONED A SYSTEMATIC CHILD WELFARE PROGRAM CONTAINING A FULL RAHGt OF 
SERVICES TAILORED TO MEET THE INDIVIDUAL NEEDS OF VULNERABLE CHILDREN AND THEIR 
FAMILIES. In adopting IT, CONGRESS RECOGNIZED THAT HS PROVISIONS HAD A REAL 
PRICE TAG. Thus, implementation of ITS PROVISIONS WAS TIED TO FUNDING INCREASES 

IN THE Title IV-B Child Welfare Service Program and increases in the Title XX 
Social Services Block Grant so states and localities could implement new 
protections, procedures, reouirements, and support services. however, the 
passage of the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act in 1981, reduced federal funds 

AVAILABLE TO THE CiTY FOR CHILD WELFARE PROGRAMS DRAMATICALLY. EVEN WORSE, WITH 
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RE6ARD TO TITLE XX PROGRAMS • H PUT MANDATORY PROGRAMS IN COMPETITION FOR THE 
SAME FUNDS AS NON-tlANDATORY SUPPORTIVE SERVICES SUCH AS DAY CARE. ThE RFSULT 
HAS BEEN A MAJOR SHORTFALL IN FEDERAL FUNDING TO SUPPORT THE ACT'S NOBLE 
PURPOSE. 

Child welfare services that should receive more generous federal support 

INCLUDE: 

0 Title XX day care services, which should be more available to foster 

PARENTS, MOTHERS SUFFERING FROM STRESS, AND PARENTS EKROLLED IN 
EDUCATION AND TRAINING PROGRAMS! 

0 The expansion of Title IV-f to create a special foster care program for 

TEEN-AGE GIRLS WITH CHILDREN OF THEIR OWN, WHICH WOULD MEAN THAT ONE, NOT 
TWO, FOSTER HOMES WOULD BE NECESSARY, AND THE GIRL AND HER CHILD WOULD BE 
ABLE TO FORM AND MAINTAIN A STABLE RELATIONSHIP! 

0 SERVICES TO HELP CHILDREN AGED 18 TO 21 YEARS MAKE THE TRANSITION 

to independent living and away from welfare dependency (the current 
program is part of the title ly'e foster care program, and its programs 
and services are not available to those over 18) i 

0 Development of a federal campaign to aid localities in their drive to 
recruit new foster parents i and 

0 Additional funding for the thaining and recruitment of new child 

CARE WOkKERS WHO MUST DFR WITH ALL OF THE TRADITIONAL PROBLEMS 
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ASSOCIATED WITH CHILD WELFARE AS WELL AS tqdaY'S CONCERN WITH 
AIDS AND THE '^lACK EPIDEMIC. 

I WOULD ALSO LIKE TO POINT OUT THAT ALTHOUGH 10 MONTHS HAVE PASSED SINCE THE 

U.S. Department of Health and Human Services (HKS) was legally reouiked to 

PUBLISH FINAL REGULATIONS ON THE NEWLY FNACTED ThLE IV-£ INDEPENDENT LIVING 

Program for foster care teens, P.L. 99-272, no federal guidance has been 

OFFERED TO STATES. NOR HAVE ANY OF THE FUNDS BEEN RELEASED ALTHOUGH MORE THAN 
HALF or THE STATES HAVE SUBMITTED PROGRAM PLANS TO THE \K SECRETARY. In 

January, 1987 the Administration requested that this program be rescinded as 
part of the president's budget proposal. without the services to be provided in 
this program, young people are "aging out" of the foster care program ill 
prepared to perform the basic daily living skills neces.sary to assure self- 
sufficiency, i hope that immediate action will be taken to assure that this 
important program is not rescinded and that the $45 million appropriated by 
congress is released to states to implement it. 

as i noted in the beginning of my testimony, many of the services that are 
required to return a family to stability do not fall within the purview of 
child welfare programs. you cannot, for example, strengthen a family through 
counseling alone if its overriding problem happens to be substandard housing. 
These non-child welfare issues are perhaps the most intractable and their 
resolution is expensive as well as difficult. 

Among the initiatives not traditionally seen as child-welfare related, but for 

which we advocate for more federal intervention ARE: 

0 A NEW FEDERAL EMPHASIS ON LOW-INCOHE HOUSING! 
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0 Federal leadership in the creation and funding of new 
treaiment and residential facilities for drug addicts with 
young childreni and 

0 Additional funding for existing training and job development 

PROGRAMS THAT WOULD OFFER TROUBLED LOW-INCOME FAMILIES HOPE 
FOR A BETTER TOMORROW. 

cotamm 

The NEED FOR EXPANDED AND COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAMS FOR FAMILIES AT OR NEAR THE 
BREAKING POINT HAS NEVER BEEN GREATER. ThE FACTORS WHICH SPUR THE INCREASING 
DEMAND FOR FOSTER CARE SUCH AS DRUG AND CRACK DEPENDENCY, SHOW NO SIGNS OF 
ABATEMENT, m HAS MADE MAJOR PROGRESS IN DEVELOPING NEW PROGRAMS TO 
ACCOMMODATE CHANGING DEMANDS. I WOULD LIKE TO EXTEND AN 0?lH INVITATION TO YOU 
TO CALL UPON US WHEN YOU HAVE ANY QUESTIONS OR SUGGESTIONS WHICH MAY HELP 
ADDRESS THE PROBLEMS OF POVERTY AND ITS DEBILITATING EFFECTS. In THIS 
IMPORTANT AREA INVOLVING CHILDREN AND FAMILIES, I AH CONFIDE?IT THAT A RENEWED 
FEDERAL COHMITMENT WOULD GO A LONG WAY TO ENHANCE OUR EFFECTIVENESS. 
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WELFARE REFORM HEARINGS IN NEW YORK 

CITY 



MONDAY. JUNE 15, 1987 



U.S. Senate, 
Committee on Finance, 
Subcommittee on Social Security and Family Policy, 

New York, NY. 

The committee was convened, pursuant to notice, at 9:35 a.m. in 
the Ceremonial Courtroom, United States Court of International 
Trade, One Federal Plaza, New York, NY, the Honorable Daniel 
Patrick Moynihan (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senator Moynihan. 

Also present: Mr. Thomas Cusick, chief of staff to the president 
of the city council. 

[The press release announcing the hearing and the prepared 
written statement of Senator Moynihan follow:] 



Subcommittee on Social Secujuty and Family Poucy To Hold Second Field 
Hearing in New York City on Welfare Reform 

Washington, DC— S'^nator Daniel Patrick Moynihan (D., N.Y.), Chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Social Security and Family Policy of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee announced Wednesday that the Subcommittee will hold its second New York 
City field hearing on v/elfare reform. 

The hearing is scheduled for Monday June 15, 1987 at 9:30 A.M. in the Ceremoni- 
al Courtroom, United States Court of International Trade, One Federal Plaza, New 
York, New York. 

Senator Moynihan stated that the Subcommittee will continue in this hearing to 
seek information on how the welfare system can best be reformed or replaced. The 
Subcommittee expects to receive testimony on a broad range of issues related to the 
design of a welfare system including child support enforcement, employment, educa- 
tion, and training services, benefit adequacy, and intergovernmental responsibilities 
for social services. 

Senator Moynihan stated that testimony at this hearing would be received from 
invited witnesses only. A list of witnesses will be announced at a later date. 



(Press Release No. H-'l9) 
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In two weeks r I will introduce the Family Security Act of 
This legislation will tew<:ite Tjtie IV of the Social 
Security Act and will replace the Aid lo Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDC) program with a new national system of child 
support. 

This bill, vmich I hope will have strong bipartisan 
support on the tinance Committee, turns the present family 
welfare system on its head. Rather than beginning with a public 
assistance payment that is supplemented with sporadic child 
support payments and occasional earned income, the bill places 
the responsibility for supporting children where it belongs, 
with parents, doth parents. 
AhfiPni- Fathers 

Absent parents, fathers 90% of tht tir.ie, must provide 
financial support for their children. Even a young man, who may 
not be earning much income, must understand that his obligation 
to support any child he fathers endures for at least 18 years. 
Such a young man may have little or no income at the beginning; 
but over time he is likely to increase his earnings. Our 
legislation v;ili seek to insure that he shares that income with 
his children. 
Unemployed Mothers 

Mothers, the custodial parents in most single-parent 
families, must try to earn income, at least part time, to help 
support their children. The statistics are a stark testament to 
the need. 72% of ail mothers with children between the ages of 
6 and 18 are in the labor force. Over half of all n»others with 
children under age 3 are in the labor force. 
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By contrast/ fewer than 5% of AFDC mothers ace working 
part or full time. Our most recent data for New York State 
indicate that only 3.3% of AFDC mothers are working full or 
part-time. In Hew York City, of some 231^000 families receiving 
AFDC assistance (both single-parent and two-parent housenolds) ^ 
only 6,000 (or 2.5%) of the adults are working full or 
part-time. 

As a nation, we find <i 7% unemployment rate barel * 
tolerable. What then are we to think of a system that Keeps 95% 
of poor mothers unemployed and out of the labor force? Our 
legislation will provide states with a stable funding source and 
the flexibility to design programs to promote independence 
through work, training, and school *ng for these parents. In 
addition, the bill would provide federal funds to assist states 
in providing Medicaid ccv^erage and child care for a temporary 
period of time after recipients leave the public assistance 
caseload to accept jobs. 
Improving Child Suppori: RnforrAment 

Even as we strive to help these mothers overcome their 
— enforced- unemployment , we must redouble our ■ e££orts-to. establish 
and enforce child support awards. 

Nationwide, in 1986, child support collections were made 
in 16.3% of AFDC cases; in New York State child support 
collections wers made in only 11.8% of the cases. Nationwide, 
8.6% of AFDC payments were recovered through child support 
collections; in New York State only 4.3% of AFDC payments were 
recc^fered. Nationwide, in FY 1986, 247,899 families (6.6% of 
the caseload) were able to leave the AFDC rolls because of 
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increased child support collections; in New York 5,: 71 families 
(or only 1.6% of the caseload) received enough in child support 
to leave the welfare caseload. 

Surely we can do better. 
Paternity Determinations 

Key to the success of collecting child support payments is 
the timely establishment of paternity. States a 3 not doing an 
adequate job. Coipplicating their task is the fact that we do not 
now collect the data necessary to know how many cases require 
paternity determinations. Still, do know that of the 8.7 
million women raising children alone, only 58% have court orders 
for child support. Forty-two percent do not and many of those 
require paternity determinations before court orders can be 
established. 

In order to improve child support collections, we must 
increase paternity determinations. Toward that end, our 
legislation will require states to collect Social Security 
Numbers from both parents at the time of a child's birth and 
will establish, for the first time, state performance standards 
for pa4^Mit-y* determinations. 

At present, only five states, including New York, collect 
Social Security Numbers from parents at the time of a child's 
birth. In our state. New i rk City is exempt from this 
requirement. However, in the balance of the state, in 1986, I 
am told that 97% of all mothers' numbers and 84% of all fathers* 
numbers v:ere successfully collected. 

Federal, state and local officials agree that a Social 
Security Number Js the single most effective tool for enforcing 
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child support orders. Collecting the number from the father at 
the time of birth is a presumptive determination of paternity. 
Should the child require child support in the future, the Social 
Security Number will assist in locating the absent parent in 
order to enforce the child support collection. 

There is no immediate consequence if a state fails to 
collect Social Security Numbers from parents at the time of 
childbirth. However, our bill also establishes state 
performance standards for paternity determinations. States 
failing to improve their paternity determinations for households 
requiring child suppw enforcement services will face federal 
financial penalties. 

State Gui delines for Child Support Awards 

Asia*? from doing a better job with paternity 
determinations, we must also improve the methods by which we set 
and collect child support awards. Toward this end, the Family 
Security Act will require states to use state-developed 
guidelines, in the form of rebuttable presumptions, for setting 
child support awards. Commissioner Perales will, I hope, share 
with us how New Yjork '-.^-proposed standard would votk^ ^ — — . 

At present, I understand that the proposal is awaiting 
action by the New York State Legislature. I would urge state 
legislators to move as quickly as possible on this important 
issue. Our most recent calculations indicate that 61% of 
children born today will live in a single-parent family before 
reaching age 18. In New York State, there were 251,000 children 
born in 1984. Of these, roughly 1 "53, 000 will live in a 
single-f arent family before reaching maturity. Host of these 
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children will reqiure child suppoit. We must act now to improve 
the prospects for these children. 
Child Support Supplemencs 

When parental income — frow child support payments and 
earnings — still fails to meet a family's essential needs, a 
publicly funded Child Support Supplement (CSS) will provide 
a'lditional assistance to all poor children, whether they live 
with one or both parents, so long as tlie families meet the 
state-determined income and eligibility standards. 
State Innovations 

Finally, my bill will permit states to apply for \/aiver 
authority to experi..it.nt with new and potentially more effective 
methods of delivering benefits to iow-mcome families. In the 
last seven years, a number ot states have moved ahead on their 
own. The creativity and si ccess thus far documented are 
heartening. 

In Hasschusetts, Governor Dukakis's Employment and 
Training Choices (ET) program has been successful ^n moving 
people from AFDC into unsubsidized employment. For every person 
who leaves the.-wd-lfare-. tolls through-£T, the state reports 
savings of nearly $8,000 m AFDC, food stamps and Medicaid. 

California's education, job training, and job placement 
program, Great-ar Avenues for Independence (GAIN) , currently 
being tested m nine counties, will become a state^wide program 
serving over 200,000 AFDC recipients by 1990. GAIN employs a 
written contract outlining the obligations of both the 
participants and the state agency. 
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In New Jersey, Governor Kean intends that REACH, Realizing 
Economic Achievement, enroll all able-bodied welfare recipients r 
including those with children as young as 2 years old. In 
testimony before this Subcommittee last February, Governor Kean 
pointed out that New Jersey will be creating 600,000 new job*^ in 
the next decade and needs skilled workers to fill them. 

Through its Work Incentive (V7IM) program, WIN 
Demonstration Project, and the new Comprehensive Employment 
Program (CEP), New York State is placing its welfare recipients 
into jobs and realizing long-term savings. According to a 1987 
report to the governor and legislature from the Depar^.aents of 
Social Services and Labor, nearly 54,000 public assistance 
recipients found jobs in 1986, with an associated cost savings 
of some $30 million per month. 

Innovative programs such as these offer us real hope that 
we can improve the lot of the poor. Indeed, we must do better 
for the sake of our children. The American birthrate dropped 
below the replacement level 15 years ago. Although it will be 
some time before the present rates bring an actual population 

-decline, and although. iJnmigration will have an offsetting 

effect, the plain fact is that America has no children to waste. 

I welcome the testimony of our distinguished witnesses 
this morning. I hope they will share with us their efforts to 
date and their future plans for: imj roving child supportr 
employing those poor mothers who have been unable to break into 
the labor force as have their middle class counterparts, finding 
permanent housing for homeless families, and finding families 
for homeless infants. 
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FAMILY SECURITY ACT OF 1987 



Brief Summacy 



cm LP SUPPORT 



Uniform State Guidelines 

Absent parents, usually fathers, must systematically 
contribute their incorr to their children. Toward this end, my 
bill will require that states begin using state-developed 
uniform guidelines (m the form of rebuttable presumptions) for 
setting child support awards Both the state's guidelines and 
the awards will have to be periodically reviewed and adjusted. 
Automatic Wage Withholding 

At the same time, states will be required to implement 
automatic, mandatory wage withholding. As soon as the child 
support award is determined, the state agency or the court will 
notify the employer of the child support owed and that amount 
will be routinely withheld from the absent parent's salary. 
Just as we withhold federal and state income taxes and social 
security payroll taxes, we will now withhold parental support 

obligations. >-As -with^all. such-s y at c ms, thar^Jtf i! } - hp 

exceptions. States will use their discretion in exempting 
households from this new withholding system when necessary. 
Establishing Paternity 

Establishing paternity is a prerequisite for collecting 
child support payments from fathers. At present, most states do 
a very poor job of establishing paternity for female-headed 
families requiring child support payments. My bill will require 
that states collect Social Security Numbers from parents at the 
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time of a child's birth and, for the first txme, establish state 
performance standards for paternity deternunations. If states 
fail to improve paternity determinations for families requiring 
child support services, they risk federal financial penalties. 
In addition, my bill will provide addl 'onal federal financial 
support to states for the costs associated with laboratory tests 
used for esi;abl ishing paternity. 
Improving Interstate Administration 

My legislation proposes a number of ^administrative 
improvements that will en<^ble states to work better with each 
other in establishing child support orders, locating absent 
parents, and enforcing the collection of awards. Improved 
interstate cooperation is ciitical when as many as 30% of a 
state's absent fathers may live across state borders. 

JOB OPPORTDMTTTRS AWO RASir SKT T.T.S (.lnVLfl\ PROGRAM 
Flexibility in Program Design 

The nation's governors have asked for flexibility in 
designing state programs to help poor parents make the 
*.ransition from welfare rolls to payrolls. My legislation will 
.give the goyeraors ^ecisely what they are s eek ing ., 

My bill would set up a stable federal funding source to 
help states finance their programs. States would be free to 
offer a variety of education, training, and work activities — 
including Job Search activities. Community Work Experience 
Programs (CWEP) , and Work Supplementation programs. 
Social Contract 

States would have the option of relying on 
agency-recipient contracts that outline both the obligations of 
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JOBS participants an^' the oblxgations of the state agencies 
administering the program. 
Program Participation 

States will control the size of the JOBS program and the 
number of participants. All recipients oi Chi^d Support 
Supplements, with certain exceptions, could be required to 
participate at state direction, but my bill would require states 
to concentrate their efforts on certain "priority" recipients. 
This will be accomplished by requirino states to spend 60% of 
their JOBS funds on "priority" recipients. 

Long-tern dependents, includinq those who have been 
receiving benefits for a long time, those who receive benefits 
on and off over a long period of time, and very young mothers 
who have dropped out of school, would be included in the group 
to receive priority attention. At least one parent in a 
two-parent family would also be required to participate in the 
J^BS program. Failure to participate in the JOBS program, when 
required to do so will result in benefit reductions. 

/oung recipients who have not yet completed their high 
school educations, if requiied.-to particxpate-Jji- the JOES 
program, would first be required to complete their schooling. 
Supportive Services 

If recipi .its are to undertake work, training, or 
schooling, they will need child care services. My bill will 
assist the states in financing child care for JOBS participants. 

In addition, my bill would provide federal funds co assist 
states in providing Medicaid coverage and child care for a 
temporary period of time when CSS recipients leave the program 
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to accept jobs. We have heard too often from governors and 
state and local officials chat a wcilfare recipient's inability 
to afford health care insurance and child care prevent such 
individuals from accepting low-wage jobs. 

The Family Security Act will not, by itself, solve the 
problem of insufficient affordable child care. Nor will it 
provide health-care coverage to the 30 million Americans now 
left uninsured. But the legislation will provide some much 
needed £ssis»*ance. We should do more and one day, budget 
willing, we will. 

CHTTJ) SDP PnPT RnPPT.RMRNT 

strengthening Families 

The Family Security Act will require that single minor 
parents live at home with their parents or in an 
adult-supervised living arrangement as a condition of 
eligibility for CSS benefits. 

My bill will also extend CSS payments to all children, 
whether they live with one or both parents. We speak often of 
strengthening two-parent families. Yet, in half the states we 
rer ff i^*- ^^nying ncRigt-flnrf> ff) poof chiJiU^ea. simply iificause 
these children live with both their parents. It is time to end 
this perverse discrimination against poor two-parent families. 
DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS AHD WATVRR AHTHQRITY 

Hy legislation will permit a number of small demonstration 
projects, including several of special interest to New York. 
One will permit New York State to test its "Child Support 
Supplement Demonstration Program." 
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The second will allow several states to use Emergency 
Assistance funds for rehabilitating or building permanent 
housing for homeless families receiving public assistance 
payments. Congressman Schumer and I introduced such legislation 
in the S9th Congress and I an> pleased to be able to include this 
pi ^ osal as a demonstration project in the Family Security Act. 

Third, I propose that additional federal funds be made 
available to localities, like New Yozk City, confronting the 
heart-rending phenomenon known as "boarder babies," 

In addition to these and other small demonstration 
projects, the Family Security Act will also permit governors to 
apply to the federal government for bioadcr waiver iiUthority to 
experiment with different methods of delivering benefits and 
services to low-income families. The Administration is seeking 
such waiver authority and, within some clear limits, I agree 
th&t we should give states some freedom to experiment. It is, 
after all, from the states that all of the interesting 
innovations have recently sprung. 

Experiments granted under these waivers will last for only 
five years, will be rigorously designed and evaluated, and may 
include a limited number of federally subsidized public 
assistance programs. 
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Senator Moynihan. A very pleasant good morning on a warm 
June day in New York. I would like to begin this hearing of the 
Subcommittee on Social Security and Family Policy of the Commit- 
tee on Finance of the United States Senate. This is the second of a 
series of hearings that we are holding in New York, and there will 
be others elsewhere, that focus on the efforts we have undertaken 
in the course of this Congress to rewrite the nation's legislation 
which provides support for children and their custodial parents 
who have, for one reason or another, found themselves without 
income. 

The existing law on this subject dates back to the Social Security 
Act of 1935. 1 wish to thank Senator Wagner of New York and the 
House of Representatives, although it was actually the Finance 
Committee which obtainsd that jurisdiction. 

Having a moment he;e before we go on, I would like to note that 
the reason the Finance C ;imittee has jurisdiction over the Social 
Security Act, the most important of all social legislation. At the 
time in 1935, the Supreme Court was continuously declaring uncon- 
stitutional the legislation that the Roosevelt Administration would 
send up. . 

And Frances Perkins of New York was desperately wondenng 
how could she possibly get a Social Security bill that would not be 
declared unconstitutional, and in her wondrous way, she asked 
Chief Justice Stone at a social reception one afternoon how could 
she possibly---she, poor little Frances Perkins— ever get the big, 
mean Supreme Court to agree to something. And Stone leaned 
down and whispered, "The taxing power, my dear, the taxing 
power." And this meant that the Congress has the power to lav 
down and collect taxes, and that is how Social Security is funded. 

And that is why it is in fact, in the Finance Committee. It was 
not in fact Robert Wagner's legislation that passed, but a Ways and 
Means Committee member over on the Hoi side; c>od the bill just 
came over and went straight to our Finance ^ ommittce. 

A half century after that legislation was T-'tle IV, the Aid to De- 
pendent Children, later the Aid to Families with Dependent Chil- 
dren. We find ourselves now in a situation Vi^e neve ^eally antici- 
pated, and one we still don't fully comprehend. Wliat began as a 
widows' pension in 1935 has become a source of support for an ex- 
traordinary proportion of American children who aren't orphaned 
in any sense, who are nevertheless in situations where they depend 
upon public assistance. 

We were able to show a few years ago that, at the rate the pro- 
gram had been developing, S2 percent of American children would 
be on AFDC before they reach the age of 18. Of all children born 
today, a majority will spend some time in a female-headed family 
before they reach age 18; only 39 percent will reach maturity 
having lived their lives with both natural parents. And this has 
brought us to the further anomalous ajid— I think Mr. Stein and I 
agree— ominous situation in which the poor children have become 
the poorest group in our society. And not just a few, but many. 

And in certain subgroups in some areos, most. In no place in our 
country is this condition so pronounced, so endemic and systemic 
and seemingly incapable of change irom within and resistant to 
change from without than in New York City. 

ErJc 178 - 
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New York City has three quarters of a million persons on wel- 
fare. As the Mayor will testify when he gets here— which he will do 
shortly—13 percent of the children in New York City live on wel- 
fare. Forty percent of the children in the city are living below the 
poverty line; and there never has been a time in the city when the 
children were so syiitematically and specifically the worse-off group 
m the population. History won't let us get away with this. 

. iJ?]?' ^^^y <^his. This condition began in 

the 1950s. We could begin to sense it. We did nothing about it, and 
you have seen the results. We are now one generation into this 
crisis, and it has become an urban crisis. It has divided the city in 
a way before it has never been divided, and I cannot think of a 
time m the history of the city when the division of wealth and 
social class was as pronounced and ominous as it is now. 

I think my good friend, Andrew Stein, agrees with me in this 
r ' courteous enough to provide the facilities of City 

Hall for our first hnaring. Now, we are in the Federal Plaza on this 
occasion. Mr. Scully is much involved with the budget negotiations 
of the city just now and can't be with us, but his able associate and 
my good friend, Tom Cusick is here. 

I wonder, Tom, if we might ask you for aiiy comments you would 
like to make? 

I have a statement which I would like to have placet in the 
record at this point. 
Mr. Cusick? 

STATEMENT OF THOMAS CUSICK, CHIEF OF STAFF TO THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE CITY COUNCIL, NEW YORK, NY 

u PVr^w^^;^'^^^"K Senator. I, too, have a statement on 
behalf of Mr. Stem, who until the very wee hours of the morning— 
which actually weren't so wee; they got up to the number five 
almost— was negotiating a final budget agreement. We did reach 
agreement at about 4:30 this morning and announce that a little 
before 5. There are some rough edges that we are working on, but 
as a matter of fact, that is why^ Mr. Stein is not able to be here 
immediately. It is possible that he will be able to drop in a little bit 
later on. 

I, t/- " would like to have the Council President's remarks read 
into the record— not read into the record— put into the record. Sen- 
ator. We very much appreciate sharing these hearings with you 
and look forward to following it up. 

Senator Moynihan. Thank you very much, Tom Cusick. And 
now, right on schedule, we are to begin these formal hearings with 
^^y^^ New York, and he will be accompanied by 
ri' William Grinker, the Commissioner of the Human Resources 
Admkaistration of the city of New York. 

Mr. Mayor, we welcome you. We know that you were up at 5:00 
as well, but you had a few hours sleep and now you are with us. 
lhat IS an admirable trait and an envied one. We have your state- 
ment, Mr. Mayor, which we can include in the record if you like, 
and you can proceed with your summary of it. I hope you will take 
a little time because I have read the things you have mentioned. 
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and it is an extraordinarily important s*^r\tement, as far as this 
committee is concerned. We ask you to now proceed as 3^ou wish. 

STATEMENT OF HON. EDiVARD I. KOCH, MAYOR, CITY OF NEW 
YORK, NEW YORK, NY 

Mayor Koch. Thank you very much, Senator. I do appreciate 
that you and the President of the City Council decided to hold 
these hearings and give us the opportunity to discuss what, for 
America, has to be one of its top priorities: What do we do about 
the state of the poor and particularly those poor who are on wel- 
fare in an ever continuing cycle? We have heard it for so many 
years. We don't seem to be able to break the cycle of a family on 
welfare with their descendents growing up cn welfare, and setting 
up their own apartments, having their own children, and remain- 
ing on welfare which it is devastating to the individual. It is devas- 
tating to the family, and it is devastating to the country. 

And yet, with all of our understanding of how devastating it is, 
we have not been able to find a solution. I want to just parentheti- 
cally say that I was in the Congress where, in H.R. 1, which was 
your brainchild, and which ^"as an extraordinary attempt to 
reform the welfare system— I c >n't know how many years ago that 
was— what was it, 15 or 16 years ago? 

Senator Moynihan. More than that, I guess; 18 years ago. 

Mayor Koch. 18 years ago. It is incredible how fast time passes. 
If that had been enacted with a national benefit standard, I believe 
that the situation that we are in today would be totally changed. I 
remember voting for it and being attacked— I might say viciously— 
in the sense that we are talking about it, by those on the right and 
those on the left. 

Those on the left said the national standard at that time, $2,400, 
was far too low, they wanted $6,500; and if you didn't vote for 
$6,500, you were a traitor to America. And then ther^ were those 
on the right who said if you voted a nickel, you were a traitor to 
America. As a result of the importunings of what I can only de- 
scribe as the ideologs on the left and the ideologs on the right, 
while we passed it in the House, we failed in the Senate, welfare 
reform died and never recurred in the many years hence. 

That is why today I just want to pay deference to you for your 
vision and foresight there. But we are now where we are, and 
therefore, we have to take a fresh look at what we should do. 

We know that p^rople are out there, who in our judgment, given 
an opportunity, want to work. They are not stupid. They want to 
work if you can show them the distinction between what the bene- 
fits of their work will be compared to welfare. If the financial bene- 
fits of beiiig on welfare are equal to or better than working at the 
minimum wage without the additional benefite that they get from 
being on welfare — foremost I think would be the medical care 
under Medicaid— well, then it is understandable i.hat in such a case 
people will say— particularly a woman with children— "you want 
me to give up medical coverage for my kids for a salary check 
which doesn't give me net much more than the actual cash benefits 
that I get? And would actually be a net loss to me because I then 
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denied^to nie?^^^ medical care since Medicaid would be 

You don't have to have a master's degree to understand that it 
dc^n t add up. Therefore, there has to be a change in our thinking 
as to how we wUl encourage people to get off the welfare rolls and 
to come on to the employment rolls and to do it in a wav that 
makes sense. ' 
' Now, we believe that welfare reform has to do three things. It 
!^u^®^P.*^® mdiAddual enter the labor market. It has to 
fSy educational system. And it has to support the 

n-Ji^^*,*° jpay. what we are doin j in New York City. 

f iiS^®''^^ ^f¥^' I have some of them, and 

I would like to just broadly sketch them. 

In New York Qty, we have a program which was started ip No- 
vember of 1985; and I must tell you I take great pride in it because 
l.am the one who pressed it and pushed it and harried the commis- 
sioners and the deputy commissioners with regula.- notes on what 
It IS that we are doing, and why aren't we doing more, and what 
are the roadblocks, and how can we get the program running. I 
pusned to have rules which require those on welfare who are 
adults and who are physically and mentaUy capable of working— 
and these would b? mainly women who are single heads of fami- 
lif ni^* they actually accept a iob, basically in city services, and 
that they consider then- welfare check a salary check 

We had to work with the State- -and Cesar Perales is here— de- 
yelopmg a program that was acceptable to them, an well as to us: 
there were lots of negotiations, and we did it stage by stage 

I want to tell you what the successes of the program are because 
we ii. ve some really good successes even in dealing with welfare 
rrograms. If you put your mind to it, you can have successes. So, I 
would hke to mention them. ' 

We began the eniployment opportunities program, as I said, in 
f^^vTn^fin ^ 1985., And of the 227,000 AFDC fa&lies in New York 
City, 70,000 were aeemed employable; and of those, 36,000 are now 
workmg. So, that means 36,000 adults-heads of families, women— 
^HnT^'^S^^^V", in. Job search; and the balance are 

sandSne^ ^ ^" employment assessment or are being 

have sanctions as it relates to: if you are offered a job and 
you don t take it, then we take you off the welfare rolls. We don't 
Sare roUs welfare rolls, but we take the adult off the 

Bill can give you the numbers and so forth, but that program ac- 

2Sf ^iwu*"?"^® f^P^® ^ reconsider and to stay on the employ- 
ment roll that we have put them on. 

.^iJ^'u 7^ 1"*^!"^ ^ program which will actually 

come before the Boa.i of Estimate. It requires their support anu 
vote, and that will come up on Thursday of this week, I guess, 
where we will be requiring all contractors at HRA (Human Re^ 
sources Admmistration) doing at least $250,000 a year in contracts 
to hire one pubhc assistance recipient for each $250,000 in value of 
SI^L'^k"*-^^*^,- ^>''^«^f ahout $750 million in contracts that 
would be involved; and if the program works completely, there 
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would be about 3,000 jobs when the program is fully implemented, 
all in the private sector. The failure of a contractor to comply with 
that provision of the contract would result in a sanction of $7,000 a 
year for each $250,000 increment of their contract. 

So, there is a sanction. Now, getting welfare reci^ .ents to work 
has costs. You need transportation allowances and 'daycare allow- 
ances so that women with small children can attend the training 
programs that I mentioned or go to work. 

Now, what we are suggesting as it relates to changes on a Feder- 
al level— and it is just one change— to encourage people to stay on 
the employment programs or to make that leap and get off the wel- 
fare rolls and get on to the employment program is to provide that 
continued Medicaid service be available to ease the transition from 
welfare to work. 

Let me conclude with just a couple of other items that are pe- 
ripheral, but important nevertheless. 

The bill before the Congress, H.R. 1720, which in effect is a bill 
to provide for comparable programs— hopefuU^ , even better— but 
work-related programs, originally that bill aotliorized $11.8 billion 
for a five-year period. The authorized level has already been re- 
duced in the bill. It hasn't even become a bill that has been passed 
or legislation that has been enacted, but even the proposed amount 
now has been reduced in that .same five-year period from $11.8 bil- 
lion to $5.2 billion, or roughly $1 billion a year. That cannot possi- 
bly do the job nationwide. 

This is foolish, and if you go into a situation like that, you are 
doomed to failure; and then we will be blaming ourselves, and ev- 
erybody will say 10 years from now, why didn't we do the right 
thing? 

I think, Senator, in addition to commending your bill, S. 37, 
which would use AFDC emergency assistance and special needs 
payments^ now restricted to temporary shelter, to provide perma- 
nent shelter and housing for homeless families, I want to thank 
you for taking the initiative and to tell you that whatever it is we 
can do to help you in getting that legislation, we will do to help. 
Thank you. 

Senator Moynihan. Mr. Mayor, we i.hank you. I think Mr. 
Grinkei has testimony which will be p' it in the record. I wonder if 
Mr. Cusick and I could ask just a few questions of you. First of ail, 
I would say we will be putting in a bill on the Senate side on June 
30. V/e are trying to get a bipartisan, bill. The problem of money is 
a real one; the House responded to the reality that there isn't that 
much around. On the other hand, if we do something, it will be the 
first time we have taken this issue up in 18 years. 

Therd is a chance, partly because the governors have made this 
their foremost issue, and we are trying to find a program in which 
the most important issue— as you said— is to redefine this program. 
This program began as a widows' pension. And as Blanche Bern- 
stein, whom you appointed as one of Mr. Grinker's successors, has 
written very vividly and explicitly, it has persisted as such. The 
Government has persisted in insisting lat it is a widows' program, 
that there is no absent parent, that there is no work opportunity 
nor should there be, and that it is a punitive thi^ig to expect work 
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from persons who have had enough trouble fall on their lives al- 
ready. 

That goes back to another era, another social era all together. 
We would like to redefine it in several terms. One interest is in em- 
? S?5^®^^- " practice to describe efforts to find work for 

At DO parents as punitive; but instead of saying we are asking 
them to work, what if we started thinking of them as unemployed? 
T^percent of m^ried women with chUdren work, and nationwide 
4.9 percent of AFDC mothers work. They are the most conspicuous- 
ly unemployed body; you can't define another group in the country 
with levels of unemployment running at 95 percent. 

That is a very interesting proposition you have, to start asking 
ij^'^ ^^^^ ^ public assistance recipients. I think you 
would be hesitant to move outside HRA until you can do it mside 
HKA. But the actual numbers of AFDC recipients with jobs in the 
city contmues to be actually very low. Isn't that right, Mr. Mavor^ 

Mayor Koch. I think the figures that we gave you 

Senator Moynihan. Well, those include trammg and job search 
and 

Mayor Koch. Exactly. 

Commissioner Grinker. The number that are working? 
Senator Moynihan. Yes. 

Commissioner Grinker. 5,000 AFDC recipients are working. 

Senator Moynihan. Of 231,000, Mr. Mayor, 5,000. 

Commissioner Grinker. Obviously, there are also many recipi- 
®? ^^'i^^o^*^ ^ work expericence programs. I was just talking 
about those recipients who are wcrkmg at the same time they are 
receivmg welfare. There are many other recipients who are in 
work experience, workfare, and job search programs. Hopefully, 
once those participating in work related activities are placed in 
jobs, through the efforts of the State Department of Labor and 
other contractors, they will come off the welfare rolls. So, it is mis- 
leading to use onlv the number of persons who are currently em- 
ployed. The key thing is how many persons are preparing them- 
selves to come off welfare. ^ a ^ 

Senator Moynihan. How many case^ do you turn over in a year^ 
How many people do leave? 

Commissioner Grihker. The turnover, I think, is about 50,000 
cases a year. Now not all of those mdividuals are leaving the rolls 
because they ^bjnd work. Obviously, some leave to get married; 
some leave for otner reasons. We can't track every recipient's 
reason for leaving, but we know there is a considerable turnover 
every year. Our current AFDC caseload numbers 240,000 house- 
u ^/oPa^aaa^?^^ persons. Over a 3-year period, we serve 
about 360,000 different families. 

Mayor Koch. If I could just comment on your basic question? 

Senator Moynihan. Yes. 

Mayor Koch. About the ideology and philosophy involved on the 
part of those who resist requiring people to perceive the benefit 
Check as a salary check. I perceive it as a salary check; and we are 
subject to a whole host of restrictions which boggle my personal 
feelings on the matter. I will tell you what some of them are. 

bo many t^:.ies when I have discussed this kind of work program, 
1 would be attacked by, not prejoratively, huv people who are, as I 
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perceive it, philosophically in a niche that maybe was acceptable 20 
or 30 years ago, but is not acceptable toaay. This is not a situation 
where the Government should turn its back and say that anybody 
that wants to be on welfare instead of working, even if they come 
on welfare because of a need, that we should make no efforts to get 
them off welfare. If you do, then somehow you are a barbarian. 

This has come up in the following way. When I would press these 
programs, I was told: You can only have these programs— and with 
these State relations. I am not intending to get into battle with 
the State, but I think there is somewhat of a diffcience of philoso- 
phy on our part. We can discuss if things should be changed, or 
keep them as they are. I would say we want to get these people 
working in our agencies. There are lots of things to be done. We 
will give them a work habit that will get them into the real world; 
that you have to go to work on time and you have to do things, and 
they will quickly work to get a job in the private sector. 

One of the restrictions— and I think we are still working on it, 
but I will leave that to Bill to say— is that the job had to have a 
goal. It wasn't just the simple fact that you had a job. It had to 
have a goal. Maybe the goal was that, instead of working at mini- 
mum wage, you were going to be working at more than minimum 
wage. 

From my point of view, the key was to get people who are phys- 
ically, emotionally, and mentally able to work, to actually work. 
Those recipients will get off that $3.35 per hour minimum, if they 
are capable, very quickly. If they are not so capable, les3 quickly; 
but they will get off that $3.35 wage level. Maybe some of thftm 
will always be at $3.35; there are people who work at the minimum 
wage. It is no crime to suggest that there are people in the private 
sector today— not just those who are on welfare who are working at 
the minimum wage. We ought to be raising the minimum wage 
and I think that will be done. So, that was number one. 

Our city agencies had to commit that a percentage of the people 
that they took— in my head, I have a recollection that Janet 
Sainer, the Commissioner of the Department for the Aging said, "I 
am going to have trouble because I am told that 40 percent of the 
people I take have to ultimately end up with jobs that are perma- 
nent. I assume that means in the private sector." She said: I don't 
know if I can do it; but she took it on anyway. thought was: 
Wiiy restrict her? Thank God that she has the initiative to find 
jobs for these people. That was one example — and there are others 
but I don't have them in my mind — of restrictions that we had to 
live under and still have to live under. 

Then there was a second restriction, which I think really applies 
in the same way; and that was the unions. The unions said— and 
they got this into :aw so this was not negotiab?e — you have to allo- 
cate to this person the salary that was being paid by the city to 
someone who is on the city payroll; and if we were paying someone 
on the city payroll $6.00 or $8.00, whatever it happens to be, that 
that was the amount that bad to be allocated as representing the 
welfr'^e check. Instead of it beiiig at $3.35 an hour, as we had per- 
ceived it for a certain nuitiber of hours, if du are working in this 
agency, you have to get credit for $6.00 an hour or $8.00 an hour, 
even though you are not getting the physical check other than 
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your regular maintenance check and, therefore, you have to work 
fewer hours. 

ijo, you would have welfare people working in government fewer 
noura than others because the salary check was less for the person 
on the payroll. Am I bemg clear? 

Senator Moynihan. You are being clear. 

Commi^ioner Grinkcr. That was the case a few years ago. 

Mayor Koch. A few years ago? That has been changed. All right. 
I am glad it has been changed. I will tell you that when it existed. 
It was temble; and you can't fight the people who put up these ob^ 
stacles. You have this obstacle, and fortunately we got rid of that 
obstacle. There are a lot of other obstacles. What I am trying to 
convey is-and maybe this is out of frustration, having had only 
three hours of sleep-is that instead of getting broad support to get 
people working so t!iey themselves would want to ultimately get 
into the private sector by that work ethic that you get from work- 
ing, we encounter great resistance— governmental resistance, and 
others as well. 

Senator Moynihan. Then you would perhaps not disagree that 
this program aoes need to be redefined? 
Mayor Koch. Sure. 

Senator Moynihan Of the many things that have changed in a 
halt century, as to the labor force, nothing is so striking as the 
entry of women into the labor foice as a normal, life expei-ence 
A J ^^'.f - 'T®. ^ <^he AFDC mothers separated, isolated. 
And u the isolation isnt quite so conspicuous in a small town in 
WMConsm, it IS staggering in a city such as ours. 

Mayor Koch. Yes. 

Senator Moynihan. You told me that 30 percent of your children 
are hviug on welfare, and they are living next to other cliildren -n 
weltM-e; and these should be seen as deprived of the normal oppor- 
tunities to be part of the larger economic life in the Ci^y that other 
women enjoy. The Government has made it hard for you, hasn't it? 

M.iyor Koch, Exactly so. I moan, the thrust of what I am saying 
and the. examples I may give you are flawed, but it is the attitude. 

Senator Moynihan. Yss. 

Mayor Koch. And the way you have couched it is ♦^he best way to 
couch It, but somehow or other we have said that with this particu- 
lar population we have to put in roadblocks in tl.^j sense of pater- 
nalism. The paternaliste say there are so many problems that we 
. ^ should we make it so easy? Why 

shouldn t we make somebody work, which is going back to what 
you s£ud earlier? 

Senator Moynihan. This is the power, if I may suggest it, of the 
ongnal definition of a ; -ogram as a widows' pension; it still hangs 
m there a half century later. 

One other thing you touched on, and Mr. Grinker testified on 
when Mr. Stem and I were in City Hall a month ago, is child sup- 
port. It It IS a widow s pension, there is no support to be gotten. But 
50 years later, only two percent of the female parents are widows: 
m ys percent of cases, there is a man somewhere, and we don't find 
him. You have said for a long time that news on the child support 
front IS bad. 
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You pick up $38 million, which is something, but that represents 
only about three percent of your costs. 
Mayor Koch. Right. 

Senator Moynihan. How can we help you there? 

Mayor Koch, '^'^'st, we are very happy that we are meeting the 
State goal, because there are penalties when you don't nieet the 
State goal. And while we say to you that when we collect $38 mil- 
lion from missing fathers th&t we are proud of it; we are also not so 
proud of it because, as we point out in my statement, it represents 
only three percent of the total AFDC costs. With your help, we 
hope to get legislation that will get the Social Security numbers of 
the parents. 

Senator Moynihan. That is routine elsewhere, but you got 
caught in the Privacy Act, didn't you, for some reason? 
Mayor Koch. Yes. 

Senator Moynihan. Probably nobody remembers, but New York 
City i5» ' .e only jurisdiction in the State that doesn't routinely col- 
lect ouclai Security numbers of parents. We will get that legisla- 
tion for you, but New York City does not do this. 

You know, the performance in this regard shows that the efforts 
are quite varied. I mean, there are States such as Alcbama and Ar- 
kansas with 23 percent of the AFDC cases having child support. In 
New York State, it is only 11.8 percent. Now, what is the difference 
between these states and New York? Obviously, it is some level of 
effort, isn't it? 

I don't want to keep you, Mr. Mayor, because I know you are 
pressed for time, but we asked Mr. Baker last year about the prob- 
lems of child support because we want to start out with the as- 
sumption that anybody who has children has the responsibility to 
support them until they are age 18. 

It is a statement of citizenship. It is a statement of what society 
expects of its adults and what it will do for its children. We won t 
get av/ay letting 40 percent of the children in New York City grow 
up in poverty. We asked the HRA who doesn't help and who does 
help, but here are some of the organisations that don't help: Con- 
solidated Edison, the United States Postal Service, the Department 
of Sanitation, the New York City Health and Hospitals Corpora- 
tion, the New York Telephone Company, the Board of Education, 
and the New York City Transit Authority. 

What is the matter with them? 

Mayor Koch. Bill says he has a response to that. 

Commissioner Grinker. As I indicated the last time, these were 
agencies that were having difficulty in terms of getting a rapid 
turnaround in their responses; and as a result of our discussions, 
we went back and have now, I think, worked out with all of those 
agencies technioues so that we can in fact make sure that we get a 
rapid response vvhen we ask for their help in making a collection. 

Sen.*tor Moynihan. You know that in Wisconsin they are begin- 
ning an effort in which, first of all, child support payments are just 
automaticall> deducted from the oaiary according to a schedule. 
I . ^w York Ltate is trying to get legislation like that— and Mr. Per- 
ales ib going to talk to us about 'hat. The child support system in 
this State and in this city is just medieval, is it not? I mean, not 
just for welfare families but for single parents generally? Wouldn t 
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SS,Sfi5f,i; ^^y*'"'' *at.*e single mother with children is in 
great difficulty m normal circumstances? 

we a?i"^k w 1 would like to say, Senator, that I think 

^ ^ m^or effort here in terms of child support. I 
& of are not domg as well as States like Alabama in 
terms of these kinds of issues, but this is primarily because it is 
fmplo^Z *° ^"^^ to get to thei? 

niiii"^ ^ ^ diiterent level of effort that is probably 

sa^^^I ^ "^J-?" '^"yi^d a different range of resources neS 

S^e suchrSabSia"'' " "'^^ ^^""^ ^ - « 

"^y, ■■ suggest-and then I want to 
^« wr.2/i "^^v has some thoughts on the subject-that, yes, it 

S TV,t^,°fLT.?- ^""t ie^el the issue of will comes 
m. uo you think this ought to happen' 

caS""^*^''"* ''^^^ '"PP""** payment in 39.7 percent of its 

Mayor Koch. Let me add something, if I may. Senator? 
tjenator Moynihan. Yes. 

readX^n^,^K;ifw' ^ ^ ^ have the details of it. I 

w??n Sm^fV^ner across my desk, and I make inquiries 

when somethmg catches my attention, and I pursue it. I remem- 
bered one case where I was told that the courts were not very heS- 
fiil-family court You have judges who simply refuse to gi^e suS^ 
Wn?lrV-^'^A*^i'? y°" 'Cerent court syiwms in the di? 
fh^«LT*if V^'^- ^ "•e'n.embered, and Herb RoLazweig gave me 
ttti^h^H ^^^"^ }^*tor. Any time someone slys it is 

getting better, it means "it ain't good " 
Senator Moynihan. Yes. 

Mayor Koch. But I remember how angry I was How could a 
judge refuse a support order? I mean, the EbanTS worwSg It is 
?aS^ ^P^"- ^lti?«tely, I am told, are doi^^ Stter bS 

in^es h^nt''^ administrative tribunals on this instead of the 
iSlri^te ii thisTeS.'"'' Philosophical resistance 

• Senator Moynihan. if it is a widows' program, why are vov look- 
iSteJji^nW y°u" « ffiriie,'^;ou a7e 

Lnd^lt ^nnf^1!J''feP/^^''u*^«* '^^l^^ its oWn nature 
^^ai,?Ku °* *° r.^ ^¥ ?"hject of external interference. That 

SSer of*^'mXlf ^nH '"^^ when you have a 

?nHS 1 ^i-^ becomes a social condition as against an 

mdmdual expenence, things just have to be different. 

1 think we see very much accord in this. You do know that eet- 
tmg the actual administration on the ground to do K ver? dS- 

wn^hfjA'^i'V'^^f' H if anybody can make such a program 
work, it IS Bill Gnnker. He told me that. "situu 

Senator Moynihan. He told you that? 

inSSaSisSSio'S'^* ^"^ ' •'-"^ht hi- 

I c?n"maM work^""* "^""^'^ ^"^''^^y *i^ said: 
Mayor Koch. And I believed hir.. 
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Commissioner Grinker. I would say on the child support issue 
that we are looking for several amendments to current legislation. 
Technically, I think these amendments would help us immeasur- 
ably with the courts and elsewhere. An immediate payroll deduc- 
tion when a support order is established would be of tremendous 

l^nator Moynihan. You are in favor of payroll deduction? 
Commissioner Grinker. Yes, and automatic updating ot court 

orders. , . ^, 

Senator Moynihan. There, you speak for the inasses. 
Commissioner Grinker. And mandatory guidelines- — 
Senator Moynihan. Mandatory guidelines are before the btate 
legislatures. The governors have proposed them. Mr. Perales is 
going to testify that legislatures are not moving as much as we 
would hope, but perhaps the city's representatives could play a role 
in that. I mean, you have vhree-quarters of the issue; it is not just a 
welfare issue; it is a women's and children's issue. 

Commissioner Grinker. You are absolutely right, and these are 
things that have to get done for us to really make the system more 

efficient. . . -i. . 

Senator Moynihan. It is not a minority experience. The majority 
of American children will live in a single-parent family before they 
are 18; and of those, the majority will be in a feniale headed 
family. We are not going to get away with having this go on an- 
other generation, or I don't think we are. Mr. Cusick? 

Mr. Cusick. Thank you. Senator. Commissioner, with regard to 
the HRA jobs initiative, how are these 3,000 recipients going to be 
chosen? And have plans been made for daycare for the children ot 
these recipients? 

Commissioner Grinker. For that particular project, we will have 
a special unit within our employment opportunities department 
which will screen potential applicants and match them to the job 
needs as specified by the contract. In other words, we will give the 
contractor an opportunity to say this is the kind of employee that 
they could use, and we will allow that employer to select one. Does 
that answer your question? ^ , , 

Mr. Cusick. Yes, it does. And with regard to daycare, have plans 
been made for the children of those recipients? 

Commissioner Grinker. Currently, we have an allowance, a day- 
care allowance; and that daycare allowance would apply to these 
employees, as well as any others. We also want to more ettectively 
integrate our exuting daycare program, which is primarily for poor 
working families into our employment program, so that when a re^ 
cipient is placed in a job, we can assure that existing daycare ef- 
forts are available to support that person. 

We must also keep in mind that if future programs require par- 
ticipation by parents younger than those now participating in cur- 
rent work-related activities, the expansion of existing day care pro- 
grams becomes aU the more crucial. 
Mr. Cusick. May I ask just one additional question? 
Senator Moynihan. Please. _ ^ , 

Mr. Cusick. I don't know if it is doable, but I have made this sug- 
gestion on other occasions. When you 'lave a city the size of New 
York City— 7.5 million people— we find it frustrating that when we 
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want to make changes, we are not allowed to do them. It is the 
btate only that can further our request; and if the State does not, 
wc can t even get a hearing at the Federal level. I believe that if 
tcagher as it relates to pfograms in trying to get it done, 
without bemg prejorative in any v/ay— and we know everybody has 
a aifferent way of looking at these things-(a) because that is the 
position of the Qty of New York and (b) because we believe it is in 
the best mterMte of the family, the city, the State, or the country, 
we ought to at least be able in the best of all worlds to have the 
direct hnk with the Feds and say th:" is our demonstration pro- 
gram. ThiB IS what we would like to d because we have had pro- 
grams that we have submitted to the State. If they don't like them, 
we don t have a chance in the world. 

We would like that opportunity (a) to deal directly with the Feds 
?"*'*? ^® cannot get that, and if the State won't further our request 
to the teds, that we be given an opportunity to say the State is 
oppMed to it, but we would still like you to listen to it. We don't 
get that opportunity. 

Senator Moynihan That is a nice point, and I have a comment, 
but we don t want to keep you, Mr. Mayor. The first is that when 
X?" ^^/^ is important that there is no place in 

the Federal Government where you really have a high-energy, 
high-mord organization that is going to do something about this 
problem. It is depressed, it is diffused, it is sunk into the system. 

As my associates on the staff of the Committee on Finance know. 
If we have a heanng on tax policy, by golly, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for Tax Policy shows up and has got three on 
four bright young people with him. And he knows exactly what the 
law IS and how they would want it changed and wny they wouldn't 
want It changed. If it is trade policy, the same thing applies. If it is 
Medicare, it is the same thing. When it comes to social welfare and 
public assistance, there is nobody. 

The nice old ladies who used to just deny there was a problem 
because it was called protecting the good name of the client-they 
have ail gone away. The Children's Bureau hardly exists any more. 
You can t find it on the Government Manual organization table of 
Health and Human Services, and that is something we hope to 
change. ^ 

The second thing I would say is that we find there are possibili- 
ties. List about 13 p„jgrams and ask to cash those programs and 
see If we can do something with the proposal. We are very much of 
the view that your point about going to Washington directly could 
certainly be heard. 

time, the social welfare doctors said you can't trust 
the States. I thmk m the decade of the 1980s they would say you 
cant tnist the Fed- ui Government. It is in the States where the 
energetic efforts are occurring, and we want to give States that op- 
portunity. And we hoTC it is specifically for the sort of efforts that 
Mr. Gnnker has described. 

Mayor Koch. What we are saying is that we want to have an op- 
portunity, that if we apply for a waiver to the State, that it be for- 
warded on to the Feds. If we have an opportunity, and if the State 
says no, to argue it in Washington. ^ owms 
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Senator Moynihan. I remember in the Navy, if you applied for a 
transfer, the captain had to forward your application even though 
he disapproved it. 

Commissioner Grinker. 1 would like to go beyond that. Senator, 
and say that what I think the legislation needs is much more flexi- 
bility, so that states and localities, can generally develop and try 
new initiatives. As you have indicated, there is no leadership now 
within the Administration in Washington to do things. We want to 
do things. I would like an opportunity to experiment without all 
kinds of restrictions. 

Senator Moynihan. And you do understand that, as you are 
given more opportunity, you are going to be held more to account? 

Mayor Koch. Sure. 

Senator Moynihan. Of course, if they always say no to you, they 
caii't complain about what the levels of performance are. May I ask 
you this one question? Is either of you aware of anybody in Wash- 
ington coming here and saying why aren't vou doing more? Why 
aren't you doing better? 

Commissioner Grinker. I am not even aware of anybody in 
Washington. 

Senator Moynihan. There you are. Thank you very much. 
Mayor Koch. Thank you. Senator. 
Commissioner Grinker. Thank you. 

Senator Moynihan. Now, to explain why the State of New York 
is so diffis'^ult to deal with, we have the very distinguished Commis- 
sioner of he Department of Social Services, The Honorable Cesar 
A. Peralp* V/e welcome you to this hearing. It is a great courtesy 
of you to i lake your way down here. You nave been a member of 
our council \ in trying to draft this legislation from the beginning, 
but I don't think I have ever told you this story. 

In 1956, in Albany there used to be — and still are— three profes- 
sional commissioners, the Commissioner of Health, the Commis- 
sioner of Mental Hygiene, and the Commissioner of Welfare. We 
had some very distinguished men as Commissioners of Health and 
Mental Hygiene and we proposed to raise their pay some $3,000 or 
so— an extraordinary amount. The then Commissioner of Social 
Welfare, a very fine man, came around and almost in anguish said: 
I know that welfare is no longer a major social issue, but these 
posts have always been seen as equivalent and had the same level 
of compensation. I would hate in this last job of my career to bo 
the one who saw us dow.;graded in this way. 

And indeed, even at that moment, the present situation was de- 
veloping; very few foresa*v it and very few have been able to deal 
with it. We welcome you, sir; and Mr. Cusick, I am sure you will 
want to welcome the commissioner. Please proceed. 

Commissioner Perai^. Thank you, sir. I am pleased to be here 
this morning. 

STATEMENT OF HON. CESAR A PERALES, COMMISSIONER, NEW 
YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES, ALBANY, NY 

Commissioner Perales. Let me begin by briefly talking about a 
special effort that was unCiertaken last year by the Governor's 
Task Force on Poverty and Welfare Reform. And this, I think, will 
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provide the context for a more detailed discussion of some of the 
specific issues that I think must be addressed in any comprehen- 
sive view of welfare reform. 

i would then like to offer you an idea of the programs we have 
developed, the directions we would like to take, and the challenges 
that we face. As you are aware, last year Governor Cuomo appoint- 
ed a task force of nations 'Jy recognized experts to examine the 
issues of poverty and welfare reform. 

The task force's report entitled "A New Social Contract" was 
completed and delivered to the Governor last December. I know 
that you are familiar with its findings, as vou took testimony in 
jMiuary from a member who served vdth me on that task force. 

Senator Moynihan. Yes. 

Commissioner Perales. The report's baoic premises are that the 
tirst line of defense against poverty is maintaining a healthy full 
employment economy, that we must invest in our labor force to in- 
crease the level of worker skills, and that changing patterns of 
family structure and work behavior call for a reexamination of 
public assistance and related programs. 

Some of these we have undertaken in New York; others remain 
to put m place or brought to fruition. For many of these, we 
need the active support and cooperation of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Together, they constitute the texture of a reformed welfare 
system. Let me start with employment and training. 

Something of a revolution has taken place in the public welfare 
field m recent years, with the objective shifting from maintenance 
ot the poor to helping them achieve self-sufiiciency. We view our 
clients as unemployed, as you stated earlic \ rather than as long- 
term depen.-^ents. That has put our client programs at the forefront 
of what we do. 

In 1984 we created the Comprehensive Employment Program. 
The Mayor described its success in New York City. And under that 
program all of our local social services district bear primary re- 
sponsibility for employment and training services for public assist- 
ance recipients. Using WIN demonstration authority, we have uni- 
fied leadership at the State level and have translated this dovm th > 
"ne into continuing improvements in our success rates. 

We have been the Nation's largest user of grant diversion and 
the nation s largest user of the targetted job tax credit, and we are 
getting r^ults. Last year, our local social services districts and 
their allied agencies reported a total of nearly 54,000 unsubsidized 
jobs secured by public assistance recipients. We continue to move 
torward, using case management techniques to deliver individually 
tmlor^ services to jobless clients who have traditionally been con- 
sidered hard to serve and who have unfortunately been under- 
served or Ignored in the past. 

Recognizing the special needs of pregnant and parenting teen- 
agers. New York has begun a series of case management projeccs 
tor this iwpuiation under our Teenage Services Act of 1984. Beyond 
basic assistance, especially adequate medical care, special attention 
18 paid to helpmg the teenager obtain a high school degree and en- 
couraging responsible family planning, as keys to avoiding long- 
term dependency. 
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Using what we have learned from these pilot projects, we will 
implement this program State-wide by the beginning of next year. 
That is, that by the beginning of next year, every teenager who 
heads an AFDC case will not just receive a check and focd stamps 
but will have a special worker and will be the subject of a case 
management effort. 

Senator Moynihan. Every one? 

Commissioner Perales. By the beginning of next year, each of 
our districts must move in that direction under State statutes and 
regulations that I will be issuing over the next several months. An- 
other of New York's innovations targets mothers of young children, 
a group who tend to stay the longest on welfare, but who again 
have been traditionally ignored by the welfare rniployment system. 
Earlier this year, we established nine programs thioughout the 
State called Comprehensive Employment Opportunity Support Cen- 
ters, or CEOSCs. These centers, operated by public agencies and 
nonprofit organizations, provide a unique mix of education, voca- 
tional supportive, and job placement services, a type of one-stop 
shopping. 

These programs are purely voluntf^ry to women with children 
under the age of six. Our nine demonstration programs will serve 
approximately 3,500 clients in this initial year of operation. On the 
basis of our experience with these and other programs, we call for 
an employment and training bill embracing a full range of activi- 
ties, from assessment and planning to educational activities, skills 
training, and finally placement. Child care and transportation 
must not be treated as ancillary services, but must he supportive 
on the same basis as other activities. 

We need a clear delineation of administrative responsibility for 
welfare employment programs. Public assistance recipients are our 
only clients :n the Department of Social Services, and the task of 
helping them qualify for and find employment is our primary mis- 
sion. The full responsibility for coordinating services must reside 
unambiguously in one place, and that place shouiid be a public wel- 
fare agencjr. 

I note with some concern that the various bills which have al- 
ready been introduced adojjt different approaches on this point, 
and I urge you to be sensitive to the matter v;hen you introduce 
your bill. 

We also need to improve the transitional benefits for clients who 
have been helped toward independence. It does little good to pro- 
vide extensive supports to the unemployed during training only to 
wthdraw them once a iob b*»i been secured. New York State is 
providing nearly $25 million this year for daycare for the working 
poor and others who are not public assistance recipients. Clients 
must also be protected against the possible loss of health insur' 'ce 
coverage that they face when earnings make them ineligible ix/r 
Medicaid and v;hen employer health coverage is not available. In 
both areas, the Federal Government must recognize Lhe need to 
provide either employer incentives or direct program expansion. 

Finally, the Federal Government must provide fiscal supnort for 
programming along the lines I have discussed. It is the Federal 
Government, far more than the States, that benefits from invest- 
ments .Vt reduce welfare dependency, including the associate^l 
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food stamp costs, by helping people become tax-paying, productive 
contributors to economic growth. 

It is thus both necessary and appropriate that the Federal Gov- 
ernment assume the greater share of the cost of employment and 
training programs, as WIN traditionally did. 

We also desperately need immediate interim relief through a 
continuation of the WIN Program. When the final $110 million was 
appropriated for part of the current fiscal year, it netted New York 
$8.9 million. It was expected that comprehensive legislation would 
be in place hy this time. 

It is now clear that this will not occur for at least several months 
more. I urge you to exert your leadership to see that we have the 
means to continue our efforts, even as we labor together to forge a 
new and better Federal program. 

Let me turn to child support, where current practices are only 
beginning to catch up with new social realities, as you have al- 
ready pointed out Changing family patterns make it necessary to 
reaffirm the obligation of parents to provide financial support for 
their children, even if the family is not living under one roof. 

Using cur Statewide Child Support Management Computer 
System, New York has put in place an automated income execu- 
tion system that is proving ever more effective in recovering pay- 
ments from absent parents. Essentially, the computer is first used 
for computer-to-computer matches of delinquent payers with State 
sources of employer information, such as the Department of Tax- 
ation and Finance and the Department of Labor. Once an income 
source is identified, that same computer will automatically send 
out the notice of income execution first to the support payer who 
can exercise his or her rights of due process. Then, if no valid de- 
fense is raised, an order is generated directed to the employer. 

The only w-orker, or hiunan, intervention required is reviewing 
evidence in defense of the income execution. Otherwise the system 
does the work. 

As a result of this process, we conservatively estimate that we 
will received about 150 new income executions per week during the 
first year, resulting in 7,500 new income executions providing $14 
million in child support collecticrs in the first year. This project, 
now being implemented in New York City, will be extended to 
parts of upstate this summer and will be fully operational by the 
end of this calendar year. W^ith this new system, as well as such 
tools as tax refund intercept, New York has been able to almost 
double it'' child support collections during the Cuomo Administra- 
tion, from 157 million in 1982 to 285 million in the current year. 

To ensure that support award amounts are adequate. Governor 
Cuomo has proposed to establish child support guidelines. While 
the child support formula currently contained in State regulations 
is effectively in compliance with Federal requirements, which fol- 
lowed the Federal Child Support Amendments of 1984, we are cur- 
rently seeking State legislation which will make the guidelines 
truly meaningful. 

Although our current formula is being used by State child sup- 
port workers in petitioning for support, on behalf of their clients, it 
is not binding on judges or on hearing examiners. As a result, 
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awards vary significantly from county to county and even within 
the same county from judge to judge. 

Senator Moynihan. CJommissioner, just so the record will be 
clear, could you give us— if you have them— the specffics? Is the 
proposal that, if there is one child to be supported, the absent 
parent pays 15 percent of salary? 

C!ommissioner Perales. 17 percent. 

Senator Moynihan. 17 percent? 

C!ommissioner Perales. And for two children, it is 25 percent. 

Senator Moynihan. 25? And then it reaches up to 29? 

CSommissioner Perales. 29 for three children and then on up. 

Senator Moynihan. So, there is a table? 

Commissioner Perales. Exactly. 

Senator Moymihan. And you just look it up? 

Commissioner Perales. Exactly, and if a judge were to vary, he 
would have to give reasons in the record as to why he has done so. 

Senator Moynihan. Yes. This is the presumption. This is the 
standard; the court can deviate from the standard, but the judge 
has to state why. 

Commissioner Perales. Exactly. 

Senator Moynihan. That is a wholly new practice, is it not? 

Commissioner Perales. It certainly would be in this State. As 
you indicated, it is in effect in Wisconsin. 

Senator Moynihan Yes, just beginning. 

Commissioner Per*, les. Oh, just beginning. 

Senator Moynihan. But this is one of the many new things that 
we seem to agree about. You haven't got this through the legisla- 
ture yet? 

Commissioner Perales. No. I remain optimistic, but it looks difiS- 
cult The session is rapidly drawing to a clase, as you know. State 
legislators go home before the 4th of July; and so, we may not get 
it this year. 

Senator Moynihan. I didn't mean to interrupt you, but I wanted 
to get that on the record. You should get it this year. 

Commissioner Perales. Governor Cuomo has also proposed a 
wholly new child support supplement program which would com- 
bine — again this is a demonstration program that we would like to 
try— improved work incentives for custodisd parents with reformed 
child support guidelines that we just discussed. 

We think this program promises a far better way to improve the 
economic well-bemg of children by first placing reliance on the con- 
tributions of their parents with the State prepared to supplement 
these contributions where necessary. 

We will need Federal authority to conduct this demonstration. I 
am happy to say that the House appears to be moving tov/ard 
granting us legislative approval, and I hope that your bill will in- 
clude the same authority for us. 

We also need to give serious consideration to the notion that a 
newborn should not leave the maternity hospital without either a 
father's name on the birth certificate or the first steps toward es- 
tablishing paternity. Beyond its fiscal impact, I believe that such a 
policy would serve to affirm notions of parental responsibility and 
induce corresponding changes in behavior. Sound Federal policy 
would establish positive fiscal incentives in support of a program to 
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affirm the right of every child to know the identity of his or her 
father. 

You have already discussed with the Mayor the question of the 
Social Security number. Let me tell you that we feel it is extremely 
important that we change the law that is currently binding in New 
York City. 

Senator MoYNfflAN. Now, that is our responsibility. If we don't 
do it, we can't very well ask why they don^t perform better here. 

Commissioner Perales. I think it is absolutely necessary if we 
are going to make any difference in New York City in the long 
run. Let me now move on to the subject of housing and the home- 
less. The phenomenon of homelessness is perhaps the most dramat- 
ic manifestation of the failure of recent Federal policy. We in the 
welfare system have been forced to deal as best we can with this 
failure. 

But despite our best efforts and the initiatives undertaken by 
New York and other States to fill the void left by the absence of a 
sound Federal housing program, it is clear that we are dealing with 
second-best solutions. 

And homelessness is not confined to our m^'or cities. We are 
seeing an increasing number of homeless families and individuds 
in our suburban counties. The Federal Government recognized 
some of the most urgent symptoms of the failure of the nationd 
housing pob'cy, granting funds under the Fe^eraJ Emergency Man- 
agement Act for the operation of food pantries and soup kitchens. 
And the Urgent Relief for the Homeless Act also provides some as- 
sistance for transitional and supported housing. But we need a na- 
tional housing policy for low income individuals and families, spe- 
cial programs to create housing that will be affordable by those 
with very low incomes and not just hope that a general expansion 
of the housing supply will address the housing needs of the poor. 

Meanwhile, the States have been forced to fill the gap through 
whatever means are at their disposal. Even public welfare agencies 
have been called into service, as has been the case in New York. 
Our homeless housing and assistance program in New York repre- 
sents a pioneering effort to create new housing and support serv- 
ices for homeless people. 

This program has become a model for similar efforts mounted by 
other States and municipalities throughout the country. To date, 
we have completed 50 projects, providing housing for almost 3,000 
persons; another 30 percent are in construction. These 80 total 
projects represent State contracts of $34 million. An additional 75 
projects to which we have allocated $36 million are in the predeve- 
lopment process and should be in construction or completed in 
1988. 

We are also tapping the stock of in rem housing in New York 
City and elsewhere, using whatever ways we can devise to help mu- 
nicipal and other owners rehabilitate apartments and make them 
available to our clients. We are hamstrung, however, by our inabil- 
ity to use public assistance funds for capital projects, even when 
tliifi would be cost effective by helping us avoid the extraordinarily 
high expenses incurred in shelters and other temporary or transi- 
tional accommodations. We applaud your efforts to provide the ap- 
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propriate authority, and I think the Mayor has discussed that with 
you. 

Senator Moynihan. Yes. 

Commissioner Perales. Let me conclude by stating that there 
are few matters on the domestic policy agenda that are more cru- 
cial than that of welfare reform. Through a half century of the ac- 
cretion of statute and practice, and in the face of changing social 
economic realities, we have reached the point where fundamental 
change is now within our grasp. 

I am confident that, through your leadership, this opportunity 
will not slip from us and that you will not rest until that task is 
completed. Thank you. 

Senator Moynihan. Commissioner, we are very proud of you in 
Washington. You have one of the most articulate, sane, and una- 
fraid voices on this subject. We really do have a great social crisis 
on our hands, don't we? Almost forty percent of the children in 
New York City are poor, in the midst of the greatest real estate 
boom, stock market boom, et cetera — boom, boom, boom — in which 
we are leaving our children behind. And we are creating a condi- 
tion that the 21st Century is going to be unforgiving about. Don't 
you feel that way? 

Commissioner Perales. Absolutely. I might add that many of 
these problems cut across ethnic and racial lines, but what I feel 
most when I look at New York City is that it is having a real racial 
impact. I think we are rapidly developing a caste system. 

Senator Moynihan. A caste system. 

Commissioner Perales. And I am very much afraid that it is ba- 
sically a Black and Hispanic problem. 

Senator Moynihan. I think you must have been surprised— at 
least I was— and perhaps you were not, to read the report of the 
Community Services Society of New York, which has been 154 
years in this effort, that the highest concentrations of poverty— the 
highest of any group — are Puerto Rican Americans, Puerto Ricans 
here in the city. That is the most intensive concentration of pover- 
ty we have. 

I know when Glazer and I wrote about the subject 30 years ago, 
if we were sure of anything, we were sure that there was nothing 
to worry about 30 years hence— there would be no problem at all. 
However it is a much bigger problem than it was 30 years ago. 

Commissioner Perales. Let me comment on that because I think 
it says something about our economy perhaps in that, in the 1950s, 
if one looks at Census data, the percentage of Puerto Rican women 
who were employed exceeded that of white women and black 
women in our society. 

Senator Moynihan. Yes. 

Commissioner Perales. As the manufacturing base in our city 
eroded, and we now look at Census data, we find a complete rever- 
sal of that in that a much higher proportion of white women and 
black women are employed, and the smallest group of the women 
is the Puerto Ricans. 

Senator Moynihan. And it reflects a change in the economic 
ecology. The needle trades and similar small manufacturing are 
not there. 

Commissioner Perales. Exactly. 
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Senator Moynihan. And we haven't prepared people for what is 
there, and we aren't doing it now. 

Commissioner Perales. Exactly. And as the Mayor pointed out, 
women make valid judgments about what is best for their children 
and themselves. 

Senator Moynihan. And the terrible isolation of welfare in this 
city 

Conmiissioner Perales. Absolutely. 

Senator Moynuiah. Mr. Cusick, did you have any questions? 

Mr. Cusick. Yes, sir, very briefly, so I don't delay Mr. O'Rourke. 
That legislation you referred to earlier and some difficulties that 
you were having with the legislature, how can we help in the next 
few days? 

Commissioner Perales. I think if we got movement out of the 
senate, we would have a good chance; and I think people in New 
York City have some influence on the senate. 

Mr. Cusick. The senate is pretty much on board? 

CoDMnissioner Perales. I hesitate to say that. I can tell you that 
the senate passed a one-house bill last year. They looked at the 
Governor's proposal this year. They seemed to find it attractive. I 
think that there have been a number of difficult issues the senate 
has been wrestling with, questions about the second family, what 
effect the imposition of these guidelines might have on that second 
family. I think that the senate is wrestling with it; I think that any 
encouragement they were to get from New York City could genu- 
inely help. 

Mr. Cusick. Thank you, Mr. Perales. 

Senator Moynihan. I think they surely have things to consider; 
but there are rights of children here and rights of mothers. There 
is a responsibility of citizenship, and we are not going to get away 
with letting 40 percent of our children remain poor. The city man- 
aged to get only three percent of its payments to them from their 
male parents. Now, that won't work. 

Commissioner Perales. I also suspect that, to the extent we 
could get some increase in child support payments, we would actu- 
ally see a number of these women leave public assistance, if they 
had a guarantee of adequate child support payments. I think they 
would take their chances on a low paying job; but I think that, 
given the very, very low levels of child support payments that we 
are seeing today, it is not much of an inducement. 

Senator Moynihan. But it is extraordinanr to hear you come and 
reflect the concensus of a new generation of administrators such as 
yourself, saying that first of all child support is to be assumed and 
is to be insisted upon, and second of all that employment on the 
part of women is as natural for this group of women as it is for any 
other. The choice that women have made to be in the work force is 
a choice that should not be denied this group; and we are denying 
them something. And finally, very little help has come from Wash- 
ington. 

Commissioner Perales. Absolutely. 

Senator Moynihan. In some circles in the Capitol, there is still 
that notion that we can't trust the States in these matters; only we 
are the ones who are able and willing to do something. I have been 
saying to the contrary, that the States can't trust us. They are the 
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ones showing the initiative — Governor Cuomo's group, and the 
group that you served on so well that came up with the extremely 
important idea of social contract. 

Maybe these are unanticipated consequences, but certainly we 
will pay great heed to what you have said. We thank you very 
much for your testimony. I think Mr. Cusick will be talking to his 
principal about that legislation. Thank you very much, sir. 

Commissioner Perales. Thank you very much. 

Senator Moynihan. As Mr. Cusick indicated* we have the very 
special pleasure to have before us the Honorable Andrew P. 
O'Rourke, who of course is the Westchester County Executive, and 
who asked to appear. We are very happy to welcome him. I know 
that he has some very serious thoughts on this subject, and we 
await them. Sir, if you like you can have your testimony put in the 
record as if read, and you might want to go through it in a more 
conversational mode. Do exactly as you wish, sir. 

STATEMENT OF HON. ANDREW P. O'ROURKE, WESTCHESTER 
COUN'IY EXECUTIVE, WHITE PLAINS, NY 

Mr. O'RouRKE. Thank you very much. Senator Moynihan and 
Mr. Cusick and distinguished members of the Subcommittee on 
Social Security and Family Policy for this invitation and for allow- 
ing me to testify this morning. 

As Westchester County Executive, I am responsible for a local 
social service district which plans to spend about $268 million this 
year to provide assistance in the form of income maintenance and 
medical pajrments and personal services to almost 100,000 people. 
However, my interest and involvement in the problems of the wel- 
fare difficulties in our country and State predate my tenure as 
County Executive. 

My first full-time job when I graduated from Fordham College 
back in 1954 was that of a welfare investigator for the City of New 
York; and even earlier during less fortunate periods of my life, as a 
child, my family was on welfare in the City of New York. So, my 
observations this morning are rooted in three very different per- 
spectives: one, a welfare recipient, and I doubt there are many of 
us in that category in this room; two, a welfare worker, and I doubt 
there are many of those around here; and finally, a welfare admin- 
istrator. There probably are more administrators in this room than 
anything else. 

Before addressing a number of very specific but limited issues, I 
would like to spend a moment talking about the concept of welfare 
reform in general. 

We know this: the present system doesn't work. It hasn't worked 
for a long time. I might add. Senator, I read your writings many 
years ago; I didn't realize it was 30 years ago you were writing on 
welfare reform, but we knew then that something had to be done 
with the system that worked admirably under perhaps the Roose- 
velt Administration, had become creaky under successive Adminis- 
trations, and finally ground to a halt somewhere along the line. 

The Aid to Dependent Children was designed to provide tempo- 
rary relief for mothers whose children were so young they were 
unable to support themselves. However, instead of that, this very 
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fine program has bred dependency, generation after succeeding 
generation. So, the debate is not so much on how to change the 
jystem; we know it must be changed. 

We sometimes-are-caught between the cilia and caribdus of: Do 
we fail to spend not enough on the system or perhaps the other 
side of it is we have failed to spend too much on the system. For 
our nation's poor, however, it is a growing and very difficult prob- 
lem. It isn't just an economic problem. 

It isn't a matter of transferring figures or tax incentives. Poverty 
is the result of an absence of social integration. I read some time 
ago Dr. Mead's book, "Beyond Entitlement"; and while I rush tc 
say that I don't embrace ail of his concepts, many of them are cer- 
tainly interesting. And his conclusions and recommendations 
should be at least reviewed carefully. I do share his opinion that 
our view of the social programs as some type of a social charity is 
an impediment to meaningful welfare reform, reform which must 
balance the rights of the poor with their duties to our society. 

And too often, I must say that the word "duty" does not arise 
when we talk about homeless people or we talk about people on 
social services. Indeed, I felt this as a child, and I felt it £^ain as a 
social worker and certainly as an administrator. There is a duty 
and obligation to move yourself off that list and into the main- 
stream of American society, and our programs unfortunately have 
not provided that. 

True welfare reform must certainly accomplish three things. It 
must provide a consistent humane level of care for those who, for 
illness or other reasons, are never going to be in the system. We 
can all agree at least on that. Second, it must provide services that 
are necessary— training, treatment, child care, income mainte- 
nance—for those it would help and one day be fully integrated into 
community life. 

And third, it must deny assistance to those who are able to help 
themselves, yet will not; and I think that latter part has been lack- 
ing hi our system for a long time. 

Now, having set that as a standard, let me just talk about a few 
recommendations: housing for the homeless, child support, and em- 
ployment opportunities for jnothers receiving AFDC. Now, if you 
mention Westchester, it certainly coiyures up these images of afflu- 
ence, a suburban lifestyle. However, in social service circles, West- 
chester is known for its growing homeless crisis, which on a per 
capita basis is as severe as New York City. 

In April of this year, 750 Westchester families vrlth 1,450 chil- 
dren were homeless. The balance of our 3,100 homeless people is 
made up of 800 single persons. These figures represent a 62 percent 
increase In just one year in the number of homeless families and a 
78 percent increase in the total number. It is staggering. 

When I became County Executive just a few years ago, we were 
spending three quarters of a million on homeless housing in West- 
chester; and the total homeless package, three quarters of a million 
dollars. Today, we are spending $32 million, ana there is a possibili- 
ty next year 

Senator Moynihan. This is in the space of five or six years? 

Mr. O'RouRKE. That is correct. So, we have geometrically risen 
in cost over those years. Unlike New York City, however. West- 
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Chester County has precious few resources to even help mitigate 
this crisis. As a county government, for example, under our State 
Constitution, we are not permitted to build public housing. Even if 
we wanted to, we are not permitted to do it. We have no inventory 
of in rem buildings to draw against. Our supply of hotel rooms and 
motel rooms within our county is insufficient. The State shelter al- 
lowance for public assistance recipients is 50 percent less than the 
market rate for rental housing. 

Over 1,000 Section 8 certificates are vacant in Westchester 
County. They are idle because the fair market rents are set too low 
by Washington. There has been an introduction of a bill along that 
line, and we certainly look for your support on that. As a result, I 
mentioned $32 million in total will be spent; $42 million, however, 
will be spent just in this particular area, half of it from Federal aid 
on homeless APDC families during this year alone. 

This ever-increasing financial cost of our homeless problem is 
worrisome. However, the incalculable costs to the children are es- 
pecially tragic. Once when I was a kid, we were burned out. I re- 
member that very clearly. And I spent a couple nights on some- 
one's couch, and my mother eventually found another apartment 
somewhere along the line. There are no apartments available today 
for mothers to find. 

Fully 40 percent of our homeless families are placed in motels 
outside of Westchester County, as far away as Poughkeepsie; and 
the terrible thing about it. Senator, is that every morning we are 
charged with picking up those kids iu Poughkeepsie and bringing 
them to Yonkers to go to their home school districts. 

Senator Moynihan. From that county down? 

Mr. O'RouRKE. And return them at the end of the day. And that 
is because we are mandated that they be educated in their home 
school district, as opposed to the school district where they present- 
ly find themselves housed. The average stay today in a motel for a 
homeless family in Westchester— in aifluent— County is 12 months. 
The solution is obvious: build permanent, low-cost housing for 
homeless families. 

It would be cheaper for our taxpayers— immeasurably chear-er 
for our taxpayers. It would be more humane for our homeless. Cln- 
fortunately, State and Federal regulations do not allow us to do 
that. Thev allow us to spend any amount of money when a person 
becomes homeless. However, we can spend nothing at all for the 
capital costs of permanent housing. 

I looked at your remarks. Senator, and you mentioned demon- 
stration projects. I think that is the way to go. 

You give us the ability in Westchester County to use that $32 
million as we see fit, with the caveat that every night we put a roof 
over everyone's head, and I can reduce— and thanks to the thou- 
sands of workers that we have in Westchester County; they are 
working on this— we can reduce homelessness in Westchester 
County. We cannot reduce it when we are trapped in the Sergaso 
Sea of State ar^ federal regulations that jduU us down and stop us 
from moving cji^^ ^here except into further public debt. In West- 
chester, we are ready to start such a project. 

To house the average homeless family in Westchester County is 
$20,000 a year; half of this is a Federal share. A $2 million alloca- 
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tion to Westchester C!ounty under a demonstration project would 
enable a not-for-profit organization under contract with the county 
to build or rehabilitate 200 units of housing. With 227 families now 
placed outside of the county, we could bring back 90 percent of all 
of those people. 

And by the way, everyone always talks about these people as 
though they are part of the— dots— you know, they just wandered 
in. We have done a fairly good look at this. Senator; 90 percent of 
those people have lived in Westchester C!ounty over five years. And 
in this day and age, that makes them practically a lifelong resi- 
dent. So, we are not dealing with some sore of migratory problem. 

We are dealing with people in Westchester that get burned out, 
pushed out, and evicted out of the small amount of housing that we 
presently have available. 

One final point on homelessness. Westchester has the bulk of the 
homeless problem outside of New York City, but we are not alone. 
As I meet with other county executives, they voice more and more 
concern about this, whether it is Albany County, Duchess County, 
Orange County, or Rockland County. The problem is out there, and 
it is growing every day. 

And unless something is done about it, we will not be talking 
about this probJem except in megabucks in the future. Something 
must be done about it now to curtail this problem. 

You are undoubtedly familiar with the statistics that show one 
out of everv five children in the United States is eligible for some 
type of child support payment, and I know you have talked about 
this before. Forty percent of this number, however, do not have 
support ordered. 

Senator Moynihan. Right. 

Mr. O'RouRKE. We do an awful lot in Westchester County, charg- 
ing around after errant parents, trying to get the money from 
them. I will just give you an example of how important this is. The 
key to improving child support is to improve in many cases, the es- 
tablishment of paternity. In 1986, Westchester received 2,950 re- 
quests to establish paternity. More than two-thirds— 68 percent- 
lacked sufficient information to identify and locate legally responsi- 
ble parents or a parent. 

Obstacles to improving this record include insufficient State and 
Federal reimbursement for the costs associated with establishing 
paternity and lack of interstate cooperation, and finally difficulty 
in obtaining Social Security numbers and last-known tax-filing ad- 
dr^ses. To overcome this, we recommend: One, incentives for local 
social service districts to locate absent parents be increased, by sep- 
arating Federal performance indicators for paternity establishment 
from collection activities. We could run out and find 1,000 absent 
fathers and yet not be able to collect something from them for one 
reason or another; but at least we have found them now. We can 
identify them; we can follow them. 

And we think that that is the name of the game, not the amount 
of money we collect, although that is an important aspect. There 
have to be some dual indicators involved in this thing. One, find 
the chargeable parent; second, the amount of money we get back 
from them. 
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Number two, child support enforcement offices should be granted 
increased access to the information available from the Internal 
Revenue Service and from the Social Security Administration— an 
absolute must. If we are going to find these parents, we have to 
have the ability to get into the great computer in the sky and get 
that information out as fast as possible. People do move rather rap- 
idly sometimes. 

And finally, the institution of reciprocal agreements between 
States in establishing paternity must be mandated by Washington. 
What you must say is if you want help in your program finding 
errant or absent parents, you have got to help other States because 
too often we just get our requests returned to us. Once paternity is 
established, the parents must be forced to pay child support. We 
believe that we nave mentioned some methods that will increase 
the way that this can be done. 

And finally— and it has been mentioned a few times here 
before — a local guide — and certainly that is a must. 

An interesting fact about Westchester County: We have a 3.4-per- 
cent unemployment rate. 

Senator Moynihan. Yes. That is called full employment. 

Mr. O'RouRKE. That is right. However, interestingly enough, it 
fuels a very strong demand for entry-level iob applicants. All 
throughout Westchester County, every fast-food chain, every store 
you go into has signs up that say Employment Opportunities.*' 
They are trjdng to get senior citizens and mothers and all the rest. 
They will job share; they will do all the rest of tliis kind of stuff. 

At the same time, 5,000 able-bodied Westchester AFDC recipients 
were excused in 1986 from participation in employment programs 
simply because they are caring for children under 6 years of age. 
Now, that sounds pretty humane. It sounds like something we 
ought to be doing. 

Our present system discourages women on public assistance with 
preschool children from joining the work force; but the other half 
of that coin— as Paul Harvey says, ''The other side of the story"— is 
that half of the women with children under three in the United 
States now work. Now, that is the parameter that you have to 
judge whether this program is correct or not; and I say it isn't cor- 
rect, that the time nas come to mandate that the women who are 
on APDC live up to the same requirement as the women who pres- 
ently are out in the work force with their kids and doing Doth 
jobs— working and child-rearing. 

I support requiring all abi<?-bodied mothers receiving public as- 
sistance to return to the work force or employment programs 
within six months after giving birth, absent any unusual health 
complications obviously. 

To accomplish this, two mfgor disincentives to work for public as- 
sistance mothers that are presently in existence must be corrected. 
First of all, these entry-level iobs very rarely have with them any 
type of comprehensive health benefits. 

Senator Moynihan. Right. 

Mr. O'RouRKE. So, the woman who takes this job should not have 
to choose between medical protection, especially for her children, 
and working. Medicaid eligibility ought to be extended beyond the 
time a case is closed because of income from employment, absent 
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adequate health coverage from the employer. Generally, many 
companies do not provide on site child care. Public assistance pay- 
ment rates are already so low as to leave AFDC mothers unable to 
compete with nonwelfare mothers for available daycare. As ^ in- 
centive to employment, perhaps a second and higher schedule of 
daycare benefits can be established for AFDC mothers who work. 

I have heard you say, Senator, that we must break this cycle— 
this whirlpool, this downward spin— of people that get involved in 
our welfare system. We must eliminate the disincentives to work. 
We must give a lot of serious thought to incentives, however. 
Maybe it isn't enough in today's world to eliminate disincentives. 
Maybe we need some incentiveii to get people to work: a gradual 
reduction of public assistance benefits, for example, as one comes 
into the work force, regardless of income from eroployment, instead 
of the current practice of immediate termination of lienefits at very 
low income. 

Maybe this should be tried on a demonstration basis. In West- 
chester, we are ready to do that demonstration project. I think we 
can do it. We certainly have the ability. For second and third gen- 
eration welfare recipients, public assistance is a security blanket 
and a minimal one; we know that. We must dare to oflfer a better 
one if we are to succeed in promoting independence. 

I thank you for listening to my few remarks. None of the things 
we do in Westehester, which I think are creative and ongoing, 
could be done without the true heroes of this saga who are the men 
and women who work in the social service system— the front line. I 
have gone out and seen them. Senator. You have to look at their 
faces after they spend a whole day trying to find housing for the 
homeless or when they deal with these terrible issues. So, I con- 
gratulate them and our CJommissioner of Social Services, John 
Allen, who is here with me, and Phil Giole, who is my Special As- 
sistant in this regard. If you have any questions, we will try to 
answer them. 

Senator Moynihan. I thank you so very much indeed, and we 
welcome Mr. Allen. I would make two points if I may. The origins 
of the present program— the AFDC Program— were simply meant 
to be a bridge to the survivors' insurance which would mature in 
time as the Social Security program took hold. 

President Roosevelt, in a message, made the point that it would 
be about 30 years until old age benefits would be available to per- 
sons reaching 65. In the meantime, there would be a grant pro- 
gram, which would gradually disappear. And indeed it did. He 
didn't mention AFDC, but it was to follow the same principle; it 
would gradually disappear as old age and survivors' insurance took 
place. And indeed, we have survivors' insurance, with 2.7 million 
recipients doing just what it was meant to do. 

In the meantime, a wholly new and unanticipated event oc- 
curred. It is principally associated with an earthquake that just 
rolled through the American family structure. So, there is no point 
in saying it is coming; it has come. And you have a situation where 
the average American child will live in a single-parent family 
before reaching age 18. Only 39 percent of our children will be 
living with both natural parents until they are age 18. 
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That is our condition. Now, the question is: What are we going to 
do with those children and for them? And what are we going to do 
with the parents who stay with them and the people who leave 
them? I think your point about duty is excellent; it couldn't be 
more ceutral. I mean, duty is something that peopb of consequence 
assume. It is not for nothing that at West Point they have a 
simple proposition on their seal; it says: Duty, Honor, Country. 
Duty is not svimething you impose on people. Duty is an expression 
of independence and competence and responsibility. To assume 
that people do not have duties is to assume that they are not inde- 
pendent, not competent; it is a terribly condescending thing, and in 
the end a very debilitating thing. Don't you find that? I am sure 
Mr. Allen agrees. 

Mr. O'RouRKE. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Moynihan. Mr. Allen, would you like to join us? 

Mr. 0'Roua5;s. May I say. Senator, that we don't place enough 
emphasis on the responsibility and therefore the duty of people 
who are in the system to change, and I think that Mr. Allen and I 
have talked about all types of programs, whether it is the basic 
charm school programs to get people the living skills necessary or 
the working skills necessary. But the other side of that is that you 
must have a way to make sure that people ^o to those programs. 

Therefore, I tell you that, whether we like it on not, whether we 
think it is socially acceptable or not, mandatory programs are 
coming. We are only dealing, I behove, with one type of mandatory 
programs that should exist, and certainly I think we would all be 
for the most humane programs possible; but there must be pro- 
grams that insist that people who are receiving social services do 
something to help themselves. 

Senator Moynihan. And that that absent parent do the same. 
You know, if you bring children into the world, you have got to pay 
for it and support them until they are 18. 

I was interested that you suggest that the rule that, if you have 
a child under six, you are not really expected to be involved in em- 
ployinent programs, "^^e majority of mothers with children under 
three are in tlie '.ork foxce. And you would take it down to as 
early as six months, on a case-by-case basis? 

Mr. O'RouRKE. I think, barring some medical problems; that that 
is what is going on in the world. 

Senator Moynihan. That is wlr t people who have freedom of 
choice choose. 

Mr. O'RoURKE. I would venture to say that the career woman of 
today who wants to have children would look at the welfare system 
as something that she can't do herself because she wants to stay in 
the work force or she is required to go back to work because of fi- 
nances. So, I think, we have to accept the changeable standards. 
Senator. Maybe when these programs were conceived, we were 
dealing with a standard that a woman should stay home and rear 
her children; that is not the standard of our society any longer. 

Women today have a much wider and perhaps better role than 
that. They can become full participants in the work force 

Senator Moynihan. It wasn't just an expectation; it was a re- 
quirement up until about 1950. Any youne lady in upstate New 
York who was so unwise as to get married was immeaiately dis- 
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missed by the school board. No married woman could teach in the 
school. If you were a teacher, you had to be a spinster. 

You would like some waiver authority. If we had a series of pro- 
grams which a State could apply for, would Westchester County 
like to cash in X program or Y program and put up some perma- 
nent housing? You think you could do that. I wonder if Mr. Allen 
would havo some thoughts on that? 

Mr. O'RouRKE. I know, and I think you should ask the commis- 
sioner to comment on this; but it should work this way. The Act 
should say thaf you will accept demonstration programs because 
really that is the best way to find out what is going to work, and 
maybe you should let all of us out there who are doing this on a 
daily basis experiment with the caveats that we must perform the 
final function, which is take care of the people, house them, et 
cetera, which you can monitor. 

Instead of tying us up with the rules and regulations that we are 
now under, allow us in some limited areas free hand on a year or 
2-year basis and see how it works out. I think we could do a much 
better job. That $32 million this year that we are going to spend on 
the homeless will not produce one housing unit. 

Senator MoYNiHAN. If you want an example of something pretty 
dumb, it is putting children up \n a motel in Poughkeepsie at 
$20,000 a year and busing them to Yonkers every day to go to 
school. I mean, people who make $300,000 a year on Wall Street 
might take that kind of beatmg, but don't do that to children. That 
is dumb, just dumb, isn't it? 

Mr. Allen. Senator, I think you have to realize also that 6o per- 
cent of our families are young women with young children. So, 
when you have 65 percent of your homeless families that are be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 21 

Senator Moynihan. 16 and 21? 

Mr. Allen. Right. They are emancipated 

Senator Moynihan. We are going to hear from some people at 
Covenant House. 

Mr. Allen. We have a huge problem in 

Senator Moynihan. Your homeless families never broke up; they 
never formed. Isn't that right? 

Mr. Allen. They never formed, and they are not used to living 
in a competitive society. Those that were working— perchance some 
were and some weren't— now are isolated 20, 30, 40, 50 miles away 
from Westchester. We find we have a great deal of difficulty in get- 
ting them into any employment programs naturally. Many are 
willing to go into those programs. However, there was a very 
young, hard-core group that left home because they couldn't agree 
with the standards of behavior which their parents placed upon 
them, which is what all of us would normally do. 

And therefore, they left home; and according to the present rules 
and regulations, when you present yourself to the friendly Social 
Services Office, then you must be placed in housing. Years ago, we 
had a different approach; we negotiated back with the parents and 
offered service for reconciliation in the parental household. Now, 
we are unable to do that because the rules require that a homeless 
status be established. 
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And there is one other area that is a great difficulty to us. If we 
have a homeless person who is referred to a position or whose 
parent refuses to work and is therefore sanctioned, they then 
become homeless; and we can^t refuse to assist them. So^ we have a 
cycle of families precipitating homelessness because the mandate is 
to help the homeless, and therefore they escape from the system 
and cause another series of dependencies. 

Senator Moynihan. And end up more caught in the system than 
ever? 

Mr. Allen. Correct. 

Senator Moynihan. Mr. Cusick, do you have a question? 

Mr. Cusick. Yes. I don't really intend this question to be an- 
swered today because it probably requires a bit more detail than 
we have time for. I see another tired city official is waiting in the 
wings to come forward. 

In New York City now, we are in the process of reviewing some 
say 16, some 20, homeless shelters at a fairly high cost in a context 
which may in fact perpetuate some of what we have just been dis- 
cussing in terms of family lifestyles. 

I am very much impressed by your figure of $2 million for 200 
units. If I can still think straight, my math tells me that is $10,000 
per unit. And I wonder first if that is construct'on money or an 
annual figure that needs to be spent again and how that plays out. 
More importantly, what are the individual components of that $2 
million? How is it put together? How much in land? How much in 
construction? 

We have been told that in the City of New York, upwards of 
$40,000 per unit for this kind of solution — and in some cases, those 
that ai^e against this approach say $65,000 per unit; so it is four 
to six and a half times greater than what you are indicating in 
Westchester County. 

And I would simply like to ask that, at a time when you have 
some ability to reflect and to indentify some of these, if you could 
help us out on that and give us an indication of how that breaks 
out? 

Mr. Allen. The fi^re that we have given has to do with using 
property that is acquired, donated, or owned by the county because, 
to acquire a lot in Westchester County, is $50,000 to $60,000. So, if 
you have a base of given property including that on the many non- 
profit institutions that are located in Westchester County, you can 
do a lot. 

Also, we are talking about prefab, prebuilt types of housing as- 
sembled on site. 
Mr. Cusick. Prefabs? 

Mr. Allen. Yes. Otherwise, we could not do that. We are now 
rehabbing apartments, and we have 104 rehabbed aijartments in 
the various apartments in various cities. We are doing those at 
anywhere from $15,000 to $20,000 per unit. That is a building that 
is about to be condemned; we are not only rehabbing apartments in 
the building but some, since we don't want to concentrate every 
family in the whole building; and we are doing that from 10 to 20 
to 30, depending on the status of the building. We are doing this 
through nonprofit corporations. 

Mr. O'RoURKE. We don't do it ourselves. 
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Mr. CusiCK. I would still very much like to see how those num- 
bers break out. 

Senator Moynihan. Your neighbor here would like to share some 
of your secrets, but obviously, bringing in the nonprofit organiza- 
tions, the charitable groups of Westchester County would help. 

Mr. O'RouRKE. We would be happy to do that. 

Senator Moynihan. Mr. O'Rourke, we thank you very much, sir, 
and we thank you for bringing Mr. Allen. It has been a pleasure to 
have you both, and we will take great heed of several specifics that 
you mentioned. 

Now, I know the Honorable Ruth Messinger has been up all 
night; she may not look it, but she has been and has to get off to 
another emergency meeting. I thought you had your emergency. 

Coimcilwoman Messinger. I think the emergencies are over, but 
the meetings are not. 

Senator Moynihan. The meetings are not? Well, we welcome you 
on this occasion. Do you have a statement? 

Councilwoman Messinger. I do. Senator. And because of time 
constraints and the fact that my majority leader expects me back, I 
will see to it that you and Mr. Cusick all have copies of it, with a 
set of appendices. 

Senator Moynihan. Fine. 

Councilwoman Messinger. What I would like to do is briefly 
summarize my remarks. 
Senator Moynihan. Fine. 

STATEMENT OF HON. RUTH W. MESSINGER, COUNCILWOMAN, 
NEW YORK CITY COUNCIL, NEW YORK, NY 

Councilwoman Messinger. Ycur hearings, both in April and 
today, cover several important opics. Most of those are areas in 
which I have a great deal of not only experience and expertise as a 
nine-year member of the City Council who serves on the Council's 
General Welfare Committee, but as a social worker who, in a varie- 
ty of professional experiences before my election to office, worked 
particularly in the field of education and job training. 

And it is that area to which I want to confine most of my re- 
marks, both in the written statement and in the brief summary I 
am going to present. It is my contention that the present pro- 
grams—the Public Works Program and the WIN Program— repre- 
sent excellent ideas gone somewhat awry. In my judgment, the 
mandatory nature of these programs without adequate planning 
and support for the persons— mostly the women— who participate 
in them undercut their good intentions. 

For too many people, these programs are seen as some form of 
punishment for having fallen into poverty rather than as an 
avenue out of poverty. I think the programs lack almost all of the 
kinds of assistance in family management, provision of adequate 
quality daycare, and thoughtful planning for steps to take along an 
education, job training, job placement continuum. As you know, 
the result is that where persons complete a WIN Program and 
secure employment, the Comptroller General has found that 60 
percent of them continue to need supplementary assistance to sur- 
vive. 
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If that is only a way station toward full economic independence^ 
it is perfectly reasonable and understandable; but in too many 
cases, it is not so that there is a burden that continues on the Gov- 
ernment to provide aid, on the person who feels very often that she 
does not have a route out of economic dependence, and that the 
constraints on her employment and functioning very often, as a 
single parent, are immensely complicated. 

I have similar strong concerns about the quality of the job train- 
ing and scHcalled education for employment that are both sanc- 
tioned by the program and that many people are finding it neces- 
sary to avail themselves of My particular concern here — and my 
testimony goes into it at some length— is with the growing number 
of welfare recipients who find themselves channeled into proprie- 
tary schools which are receiving an ever-growing share of Pell 
Grants and very often, in fact, are now the subject of legal services 
suits because in fact they do not offer the education or the place- 
ment that they promised. So, people are going in, and in fact you 
will discover in some of the welfare centers in New York that are 
now moving the welfare-to-work programs that we are trying to im- 
plement that the proprietary schools leaflet in front of the schools 
basically — in a way somewhat more outrageous than their flyers in 
the subway— promising full permanent employment adfter just six 
weeks of training as this or that. The school receives the State- 
funded tuition assistance. More and more of State assistance is 
going to those programs, and they have never in my judgment been 
very good; and I think that they are the newest feeders at the 
public trough. And as they are bolstered by automatic tuition pay- 
ments that come to them from Government, they are being less 
and less attentive to the quality of training they offer or to its rela- 
tionship to jobs. 

And I would urge that this is an area that needs to be examined. 
I give you references to the legal service attorneys who are now 
finding themselves suing several vocational schools. 

It is in that context, and I will give you further reports on this, I 
will tell you that the great work of my office in the last 2 years in 
this area, courtesy of two interns who ;ame to me and have contin- 
ued with this issue to the point of their own exhaustion, if not 
mine, has been to try to improve the connections between women 
on public assistance or individuals on public assistance and the city 
university system. It is my contention that a college education is 
becoming a sine qua non of viable job underpinning. The city uni- 
versities community colleges, as you may know, offer over 60 tech- 
nical areas of study from business mai;iagement to marketing to 
dental hygiene. 54 percent of the families going into the City uni- 
versi^ are families with total incomes of less than $12,000; the av- 
er^^ graduate from City university earns between $18,000 and 
$19^0 within a year of graduation. 

TTi\unemployment rate of community college graduates is an op- 
pressl^y low five percent. Despite this and despite the fact that 
15,000 recipients of AFDC are now students in our City university 
system, we make it virtually impossible to pursue those educations 
legally. We do not or have not until very recently, in a draft guide- 
line which is still pending out there — courtesy of our interventions 
with Chancellor Murphy and Commissioner Grinker and Commis- 
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sioner Perales— until very recently, attendance at a community col- 
lege did not count as a substitute for job training as required by 
WIN unless it was less than two years in duration, which is not the 
case with most actual enrollments in most community college pro- 
grams, and unless it was one of a very limited nmnber of communi- 
ty college degrees- 

My favorite example of this was a point in time about a year and 
fu A "^^^^ ^^^y disqualified students enrolled in 

the AA program in early childhood education. Clearly, by virtue of 
what we were talking about, a growing field for employment dis- 
counted that trainmg as eligible in place of a report to work re- 
quirement for a WIN student. We have just begun to set this 
matter to rights. 

We cannot go all the w«y without a change in Federal legisla- 
tion, then- allowance for the city /State waiver to take a form than 
that of a draft guideline and that recognizes the eligibility of a stu- 
dent on public assistance in a degree granting program from being 
eligible for all of those benefits— from carfare to daycare— that the 
students at lousy proprietary schools are eligible for. 

And there is ample evidence as a backup in this regard, and I 
urge you to pursue the required changi^- at the Federal level in 
coiyunction with Chancellor Murphy. 
Senator Moynihan. We are going' to hear fi-om him later. 
Councilwoman Messinger. Good. In addition, I would urge that 
we do a great deal more federally and at the State and local levels 
to provide adequate daycare for children. In this city, somewhat 
under 20 percent of those children eligible for publicly supported 
daycare had daycare slots. Less than 10 percent of those children 
living wth families in welfare hotels have access to daycare slots. 

And the result is again that women who wish to either voluntari- 
ly move out of welfare through some kind of training program and 
mto a job or who find themselves mandated to do so also find them- 
selves m an almost intolerable position in terms of neeotiatine 
planning for their children. 

I would urge you as well to pay attention to the recommenda- 
tions m the second part of my report for the overall need to in- 
crease a benefit level which, as you are well aware, has fallen fur- 
ther and further below the poverty level in a city in which the cost 
ot hying IS increasingly expensive. And I would urge you to pay a 
great deal of attention to some of the problems in the practice and 
implementation of what look to be decent welfare regulations. 

There have recently been studies that relate to both homeless- 
ness and dissolution of families as a result of practices by the wel- 
fare system that are not in accord with these laws and regulations, 
which more people on the welfare rolls almost on a cyclical basis 
sort of to see how they struggle and cope and whether or not they 
can take care of themselves. The consequences of those moves di- 
rectly move people, as has now been shown quite well I think, to 
the emergency assistance units, render them homeless, and make 
their cycle of entry into the welfare hotel situation that much 
more disastrous. 

Senator, I have gone through 10 pages of testimony in a way that 
probably reflects that I have had about two hours of sleep. I would 
like to submit to you my testimony, three reports that have been 
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done in my office, "Women on Welfare," "The Right to Higher 
Education," two papers on child care eligibility; and then I would 
like to urge the attention of your staff to the recent report on wel- 
fare to work initiatives done by the State-wide youth advocates of 
New York, and the study on the role of the welfare system in cre- 
ating family homelessness and dissolution that comes out of the 
East Harlem Interfaith Welfare Committee. 

Senator Moynihan. We thank you very much. We will make 
those part of the record. We know that you have to leave, but we 
will take very seriously some of the inanities that you have de- 
scribed. If Washington is the locust, which is not unlikely, we will 
see if we can't do something about it. 

Councilwoman Messinger. Thank you. The one thing I didn't 
mention is that, because of onr work with the City university, they 
have recently set up a council — a two-level council. One is student 
advisors at all of their branch colleges. The other is of students 
themselves who are recipients of public assistance and coping with 
those problems that I described. Certainly, either or both of these 
bodies would be more than happy to entertain a member of your 
staff at a meeting and describe in some detail the problems they 
encounter. 

Senator Moynihan. We will talk to the Chancellor about that 
and do it. I started out at City College. I never applied for public 
assistance to do it, but I had about nine years of it in one form or 
another, and I never paid a penny to City College because of the GI 
bill. I couldn't more agree with the idea that you are off welfare 
once you are out of a community college. 

Councilwoman Messinger. That is our experience. Thank you 
very much. 

Senator Moynihan. Thank you very much. Now, we are going to 
hear from a panel of some persons who have very direct and imme- 
diate involvement in these matters. Mr. Ernest Latty, who is the 
Unit Manager of Covenant House and Mr. Gregory Loken, Director 
of Covenant House, New York; Mr. Theodore Elenoff, President of 
the American Jewish Committee; and Ms. Elizabeth Dalrymple, 
Former National Board Member of the Association of Junior 
Leagues. 

The judges have been very generous in giving us this courtroom, 
but we do have a limit on the time we can be here. So, I am going 
to ask each of you to keep your presentation to 10 minutes, if you 
could. And I think we can start with the two Covenant House folks. 
May I saj^ that I read that quite astonishing account— and who was 
it by?— oh, Ms. Elizabeth Rooney— entitled "An Evening at Cov- 
enant House." Gentlemen, welcome. 

STATEMENT OF GREGORY A. LOKEN, DIRECTOR, COVENANT 
HOUSE— UNDER 21, NEW YORK, NY 

Mr. Loken. Mr. Chairman, my name is Gregory Loken, and I 
want to say first on behalf of Covenant House that we are intense- 
ly grateful for your courage and your leadership over the last three 
decades in the area of welfare reform and to the Office of the City 
Council President. *) 
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What we want to do today is try to represent to you in this dis- 
cussion the needs of the 15,000 kids who come to Covenant House 
programs in North America every year and, beyond them, the kids 
who are homeless, who have nothing, aged 16 to 21 in this country. 
I want to argue to you one central position, which is that poor ado- 
lescents, whether or not they are legal adults, are not similarly sit- 
uated with either older people— the older poor-K)r with small chil- 
dren. 

And I want to argue further that their plight is different but per- 
haps even more severe than these other groups. 

Ernest Latty is going to address his work on our mother child 
program. I am gomg to give him the lion's share of our time to do 
that because I think it is the more telling part of our presentation. 
I hope you will also consider Elizabeth Rooney's remarks attached 
to the written statement we have submitted today, because I think 
they speak more eloquently than anything we can say. 

It is difficult in working with poor teenagers to believe that wel- 
fare is a relevant program to their needs. It is so far from meeting 
their needs on a day to day basis. It is difficult in many ways to 
speak of reform when one almost wants to speak of revolution in 
the area of welfare regarding older teenagers; but in the spirit of 
reform, I want to lay out five suggestions— modest suggestions— 
that come to mind with regard to older teenagers. I think some of 
them you have heard before, and some of them you have publicly 
propounded before. In those cases, please consider our remarte 
merely as cumulative support. 

First of all, we think it is crucial to increase Medicaid assistance 
to older adolescents, particularly the working poor. And I want to 
just mention that for a poor working adolescent to leave a job be- 
cause he can't stay on the job and receive welfare i-. even more 
harmful in the long run to his career prospects than it would be for 
an older adult. 

Second, as Councilwoman Messinger just eloquently argued, we 
need to encourage secondary and post-secondary education by wel- 
fare recipients, particularly for teenagers; and we suggest not only 
continued welfare assistance during college for poor teenagers and 
welfare families, but perhaps also special add-on grants for teen- 
agers in high school who are successfully staying in high school 
and maintaining a satisfactory record of performance. 

That leads into our third suggestion, which is that benefit levels 
in welfare need to be analyzed not simply in terms of the general 
level of poverty, but in terms of the needs of teenagers— which are 
demonstrably greater than small children. It costs about 20 percent 
more to maintain a teenager than to support a toddler, even on the 
most restrictive budget. 

Senator Moynihan. That is a very striking point you made. 

Mr. LoKEN. And it seems to us that it is unfair to put poor fami- 
lies in a squeeze — in a financial squeeze — as their children reach 
the teenage years. 

Fourth, and this is obvious to anyone who works in the field— 
and I won't belabor it — we need to improve procedures for getting 
welfare and particularly for adolescents who are new to the 
system. 
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Finally, we must expand longer term transitional programs. Cov- 
enant House is tridng to develop one. We have had a successful 
first year in our Rights of Passage Program, though it is only an 
experiment at this time. There are many different models, but we 
have got to keep working on this; and I want to congratulate you 
for your work in this area in promoting Federal assistance for tran- 
sitional living programs. 

And now, I am going to turn this over to Mr. Latty. 

Senator Moynihan. Mr. Latty? 

STATEMENT OF ERNEST LATTY, UNIT MANAGER, COVENANT 
ROUSE-UNDER 21, NEW YORK, NY 

Mr. Latty. Thank you. Senator. My name is Ernest Latty, and I 
would like to say thanks very much for having us here today. The 
first thing I would like to do is to reiterate that we think it is very 
important that the adolescent poor that we are talking about here 
be the focus, the center, of this whole debate to rewrite the Welfare 
Reform Act. It is imperative that I speak of a couple of things that 
probably would not come through these doors if you didn't have 
that hands-on experience because the unwritten message that these 
young teens get — and one of them is very important, and we see it 
on a daily basis — if you want to make more mcney on your welfare 
budget, you must continue to have more illegitimate children. 

Now, this particular population believes that they are not 
making enough money; and so, they do believe that in order to get 
a bigger part and in order to sustain themselves, then they must 
continue to have more illegitimate children. 

The second, which will certainly concern you a lot because there 
are a lot of concerns and misunderstandings about it, is that the 
absent parent in the case of these young men and women is in the 
same predicament, if not worse, than the girls that we are working 
with. The absent parent is not working. The absent parent is a 
young man who probably is living at or is eligible to live at Cov- 
enant House themselves because they are unable to function them- 
selves. 

So, with those two unwritten messages that these young people 
are getting, we would ask that that be the central portion of atten- 
tion as we go into these debates. 

Increased medical benefits for adolescents. Clearly, that is some- 
thing that we are talking about all the time. In order for these 
young people to have the incentive to continue to work, they must 
indeed get medical benefits that are necessary, particularly the 
young pregnant teens that need that type of medical attention in 
order to raise healthy young people. 

Recognize special education needs for teenagers. Again, if we 
plan in any way on breaking this cycle that we see happening over 
and over and over again, it is going to be through education that 
we begin to see a change in the cycle. 

Now, clearly, the system— che way it is set up so far— does not 
encourage these young people to pursue their education. They 
rather pursue an apartment. Many of these young people that we 
are getting are coming from second, third, and even fourth genera- 
tion welfare homes. At what point does this cycle begin to stop? We 
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don't know^t is a very frightening thing. How finaDy can we stop 
this cycle? Through education. That is clearly the only way we are 
going to be able to do it. 

I would like to take this opportunity to speak on what I believe 
to be one of the most serious ways of addressing this problem, and 
that IS with the long-term programming. 

Now, again, Mr. Loken has spoken on the Rights of Passage pro- 
gram that CJovenant House has set up. Now, clearly the Federal 
Government will not be able to duplicate that program to the letter 
because of our private funding for the program. However, the con- 
cepts, the way that we are beginning to attack this problem of the 
cycle, are something that we must look at. 

Clearly, an emphasis on early childhood development to begin to 
change the attitudes of second, third and fourth generation welfare 
famines is something that we must look at. As I look at some of 
th^ young girls walking in with young babies, J can imagine 
withm the next 16 to 17 years, they, too, will be knocking at the 
door of Covenant House looking for a welfare budget of their very 
own, just as their mothers did, just as their mothers' mothers did, 
and so on. 

If we at all intend on changing that, the long-term programs will 
Z^J9\ HP ^ h^lP with education, vocation, work, and certainly es- 
tablisning strong relations between the mother and the parent, as 
well as the emphasis once again on that early childhood develop- 
ment. It is essential in beginning to break this cycle that we see 
every day-^-every single day— Senator Moynihan. 

Simplifying the procedures. How many young women do we see 
coming through the doors of Covenant House over and over again 
because of a myth of face-to-face. Well, Senator MojTiihan, it is im- 
possible for us to be effective if they are going to continue— these 
are young people. Thev are responsible in many cases; they just 
don t have the chutzpah, the stuff that it takes, in order to stay on 
the present welfare system. 

Another thing that is very, very important is that the procedur- 
al— the bureaucracy set up by the system itself— by a time a 
woman has been on it for 20 years, she is an expert on bureaucracy 
and the whole thing. These young women that we are working 
with are not and will not be experts on this; and we don't want 
theni to be. What we would like to see happen is that these young 
people begin to break the cycle, that these young people begin to go 
back into the schools so that, 20 years down the road, we are 
spending less on the welfare system because these young people 
have a new attitude. 

Their attitude is no longer "my mom had it, and her mom had it, 
and now my daughter, too, will have the welfare system." 

Senator Moynihan. Mr. Latty, thank you for extraordinary, spe- 
cific and vivid testimony. A point that we are trying to make in 
our whole discussion here is that the program we are dealing with, 
what we call welfare, is a widows' program that started in 1935. It 
assumed maturity, social competence, all those other things. The 
typical recipient was seen as a West Virginia miner's widow, a per- 
fectly competent person who just suddenly lost the income in her 
household. 
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But that is not the 17-year-old girls Ms. Rooney described. I be- 
lieve Ms. Rooney is in the audience. Oh, there you are. That was a 
brilliantly written and moving description. They are 17 years old 
and 16 years old. Has anybody here had a 16-year-old? They are 
not competent persons. They can be ijngaging, but you know what 
your own 16-year-olde are like. Let me tell you that they are not 
very competent, and that is when they have everything a<l around 
them. 

To. speak to our next question, we are very happy to have Ms. 
Elizabeth Dalrymple. We are going to turn to Ms. Dalrjrmple. 

May I make a special point here, if our visitors will indulge me? 
We are paying a good deal of attention vo the subject of children 
and families this year, and we are able to get people to come to 
hearinp and testifjr. We have just heard some expert testimony; 
but 10 years ago, this wasn't necessarily so. There were days when 
we would hold hearings m Washington on the subject of social wel- 
fare and children, and the only people who would appear were rep- 
resentatives of the Junior Leagues of America. It is almost a centu- 
ry that the Leagues have been involved. As I recall, the Junior 
Leagues were begun by Mary Harriman at the turn of the century 
to provide young ladies who would volunteer in such places as Cov- 
enant House— in those days the settlement houses. A tradition was 
never lost; they are just determined to stay with it ;.ind have done 
so. It is a pleasure to have you here and to have you come from 
Chemung. That is especially nice of you, and we welcome you, Ms. 
Dalrjrmple. 

We will put your extensive testimony in the record and let you 
speak as you would like. 

STATEMENT OP ELIZABETH DALRYMPLE, FORMER NATIONAL 
BOARD MEMBlm ASSOCIATION OP JUNIOR LEAGUES, NEW 
YORK, NY 

Ms. Dalrymple. Ites, that is what I will do. We are very pleased 
to be here today; and as you said, the association has had a long- 
standing interest in women's and children's issues. What I am 
going to do, as you suggested, is just summarize our comments and 
put the lengthy ones in the record. 

First of all, let me introduce myself. I am Betsy Dalrymple, and I 
am an Immediate Past Board Member of the Association of Junior 
Leagues. I am also past president of the Junior Leagues of Elmira, 
NY. I have had an extensive involvement with the United Way in 
my county and have been a Chairman of the Board of United Way. 
I also served on the Board of Directors of the United Way of New 
York State. 

The impact of poverty on our young people is of personal interest 
to me. A number of years ago, i worked as a probation officer and 
worked fi.*st hand with obviously a number of the families and chil- 
dren that are the subject of your testimony today. Currently, I am 
president of the Board of Elmira Glove House, which is a nonprofit 
agency that provides foster care services, detention facilities, group 
homes, and counseling services for adolescents. 

Senator Moynihan. May I just interject here to say that, for the 
record, we have been talking about and heanng about the City of 
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New York and Yonkers and places like that. Elmira has a real 

Sroblem; this is as real a problem in Elmira as it is in the South 
ronx. There is no place in the Nation where the children aren't 
havjng troubles these days. Is that right? 
Ms. Dalrymple. That is very true. 

Senator Moynihan. I mean, Elmira is a pretty town on the river, 
a nice place, the home of the first institute of higher education de- 
voted to women m the world, the Elmira College. 

Ms. Dalrymple. Right. Back to the Junior Leagues. There are 
?^LXa"^°^ J^^^ ^ United States representing about 
lb5,U0O members. The association's interest in welfare reform is 
conswtent with its active role in assisting needy children and their 
families at the local. State, and national levels in ite role as an 
international women's organization interested in sharing women's 
economic progress. 

We believe that the public policy debates regarding the welfare 
system and the future of our children cannot ignore the interrela- 
tionships among the family structure, our system of education and 
job training, the work place, and the need for essential services 
such as child care and health care. 

Moreover, as you have heard many times today, we feel that par- 
ents must recognize their responsibilities for their children and 
Kiake every effort to care for and support them. 

The association of Junior Leagues Board of Directors has voted 
to support the principles on welfare reform which were developed 
by the Food Research and Action Center. The principles address 
the need for adequate income, job opportunities, and training, sup- 
port tor both one and two parent families, and strong Federcd lead- 
ership on these issues. 

In the area of child support, it is a basic premise of our society 
that parents ought to provide for their children to the best of their 
ability. Yet, Senator, a5 you well know and it has been illustrated 
here today, the record with respect to child support payments from 
absentee parents in general is poor. It has been cleariy documented 
that single parents in female-headed households are more likely to 
be poor than the population as a whole, and that one reason for 
this poverty is that children frequently receive littL or no support 
from the absent father. 

Only 58 percent of divorced women with children are awarded 
child support. However, aggregate national statistics alone do not 
adequately convey the economic impact on individuals that inad- 
equate or no child support has. 

The failure of an ateentee parent to pay child support is a major 
reason that children do end up on public assistance. Passage of the 
child support enforcement amendments of 1984 was a move toward 
addressing the lack of adequate enforcement mechanisms for assur- 
ing child support payments from absentee parents. The association, 
as you probably are aware, joined with other advocates 

Senator Moynihan. Yes, indeed. 

Ms. Dalrymple. Of this landmark legislation. Although there 
has been progress since 1984, the changes required by the amend- 
ments have yet to be fully implemented. For example, in Ohio, we 
have documentation of the need for continued vigilence in improv- 
mg the child support system. Despite passage of the Federal legisla- 
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tion in 1984, Ohio^s child support system remains one of the weak- 
est in the country. 

In 1985, Ohio collected less than $90 million in child support in 
contrast to over $300 million collected in each of its neighboring 
States, Michigan and Pennsylvania, which have nearly equivalent 
populations. Tha Ohio State Public Affairs Committee, a State-wide 
advocacy coalition representing the eight Junior Leagues in Ohio, 
has advocated passage of State legislation designed to improve the 
procedures for imposing liens against real personal property on 
any persons in arrears over 30 days. 

In addition to its advocacy efforts, the Ohio State Public Affairs 
Committee has teamed up with the Ohio Office of the Children's 
Defense T'und to put together a booklet entitled "Through the Eyes 
of Ohio's Children." The booklet, which I have a copy of here 
today 

Senator Moynihan. Oh, we will make that part of the record. 

Ms, Dalrymplk. Yes. We will be happy to do that. 

Improving the enforcement mechanisms for the child support 
sysUm should be a high priority of the 100th Congress. However, 
impiroving the child support system alone will not solve all the 
problems of parents supporting their children. We believe that wel- 
fare reform must also develop programs and policies to improve the 
basic sldlls of and provide adequate job training opportunities for 
both young fathers and young mothers. 

As highlighted in a recent Children's Defense Fund report, one 
reason that young fathers do not provide adequate child support is 
that the earnings of young men have been declining. 

While the majority of families on welfare today are headed by 
single women^ it is important not to overlook the fact that substan- 
tial numbers of poor families have two parents. We strongly concur 
with your position that all families, including those with two par- 
ents, who meet State income eligibility standards should receive 
benefits. 

We strongly believe that it is short-sighted to support policies 
which encourage families to break up. 

Welfare reform must also address the need to provide good qual- 
ity child care. This has been a long-standing issue for the Junior 
Leagues. It is important to note, however, that reforms made by 
the 1981 Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act curtail the supply of 
and access to child care for low income families. The impact of 
these changes has been documented in a number of communities 
by child watch projects. In 1983, the Junior League of DesMoines 
Child Watch Project reported that many families in Polk County 
were negatively impacted hy Title 20 cuts. As a result of these find- 
ings, the Junior Leagues c. DesMoines in 1983 launched a collabo- 
rative project entitled "Child Care Subsidy and Assistance," which, 
using a combination of private and public fundings provides subsi- 
dies to families who cannot afford the cost of child care. 

The failure to provide child care for parents who need job train- 
ing deprives many parents of the opportunity to obtain the skills 
necessary to become economically independent. 50 of the 300 fami- 
lies receiving a child care subsidy from the Subsidies Assistance 
Program between 1984 and 1986 were single mothers who qualified 
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for welfare but requested the subsidy in order to obtain job train- 
ing. 

The relationship between outof-wedlock adolescent child bearing 
and long-term welfare dependency is well documented. In fact, 
while the birth rate among adolescents is declining, the percent- 
ages of teenagers bearing children out of wedlock is rising. Lacking 
skills, alarming numbers of these teenage mothers and their chil- 
dren have no recourse but to become dependent on welfare. 

Recognizing the growing problem of adolescent pr^ancy, 
Junior Leagues and the association have become involved in a 
broad range of programmatic and publ>. policy initiatives designed 
to prevent adolescent child bearing and to provide support to those 
teenagers who are already parents. 

In 1984, in collaboration with the March of Dimes, the National 
Council of Negro Women, the National Coalition of 100 Black 
Women, and the Children's Defense Fund, the association began a 
child watch program. Modeled on the original child watch pro- 
gram, adolescent pregnancy child watch is designed to enable local 
community collaborations to gather data on the impact of adoles- 
cent pre^ancv in their communities. Based on the findings, each 
co^U'^ity collaboration then develops a set of recommendations. 

Ihe findings of many adolescent pregnancy child watch sites un- 
derecore the need for essential educational and child care supports 
to those teenagers who already are parents in order to interrupt 
the cycle of long-term welfare dependency, as well as to provide in- 
centive for teenagers to delay child bearing. Good education and 
job training are needed to give teenagers a vision of life free from 
w^fare and with the idea that thev can become self-sufficient. 

Food, clothing, health care, and shelter are fundamental needs, 
and the benefits received by poor families must be adequate in 
order to provide those. Clearly, the fact that benefits are not 
always adequate is exemplified by the growing number of homeless 
tamiiies. The declining benefits and rising rents have made ? lany 
mothers become forced to choose between feeding their children 
and housing them. The short-term implications for families living 
on the streets and in welfare hotels are deplorable. The long-term 
implications for the children being raised without adequate shelter, 
nutrition, security, and schooling are devastating. 

To underscore their concern about homelessness. Junior Leagues 
delegates have adopted a resolution in 1976 on the subject of home- 
le^ness. In response to this resolution, the association will hold a 
public policy issues forum, "The New Homeless: Women, Children, 
and Families, October 5-7 at the Winsburg Conference Center in 
Kacme, Wisconsin. 

It is our hope that the issues for participants will generate a set 
of public policy reforms or next steps, that individuals, organiza- 
tions, and legislators can take to address the problem of homeless- 
ness at the local. State, and national levels. 

Senator MoYNiHAN. Ms. Dalrymple, I think because of our re- 
sponsibilities to the justices, we are going to have to leave your ex- 
cellent testimony there, but with this particular point. Another 
aspect of this program is that it can't sustain itself; it has no sus- 
penders. Since 1970, the benefite for children under AFDC in the 
nation have dropped by one third. Acrc^ the river in New Jersey, 
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the second highest per capita income in the country, they have 
dropped 52 percent, this program doesn't sustain itself. There just 
aren't enough Junior Leagues. There are not enough Covenant 
Houses. We need a system that sustains itself and acquires a public 
support that it doesn't now have. Thank you. You hang in there 
and invite us to Racine. We might come. 

And now, we are going to hear from Mr. Elenoff, on behalf of the 
ever-faithful American Jewish Committee of the Institute of 
Human Relations here in New York. We welcome you, sir. 

STATEMENT OF THEODORE ELENOFF, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
JEWISH COMMITTEE, INSTITUTE OF HUMAN RELATIONS, NEV 
YORK, NY 

Mr. Elenoff. It is toward adding our voice to a growing constitu- 
ency of interest and support for welfare and social policy reform 
that we appear here this day. Senator. 

Senator Moynihan. We will put your statement in the record, of 
course. ^ . 

Mr. Elen'off. Good. That will be in the record, and we hope that 
you will also accept for the record our policy stateme^nt, which is 
''The Poor Among Us: Jewish Tradition and Social Policy." 

Senator Moynihan. We don't have that. 

Mr. Elknoff. I would like to have that submitted. 

Senator Moynihan. Of course. We will put that in the record, 
indeed. That is "Jewish Tradition and Social Policy"? 

Mr. Elenoff. That is correct. 

£!enator Moynihan. All right. 

[The prepared document follows:] 
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SOCIAL POLICY AND THE POOR 



Gary Rubin 
Director of Programs 
The American Oewish Committee 



INTRODUCTION 



Most social-policy debates in the U.S. today are characterized by a 
high level of polarization. Advocates of various positions agree on the 
urgent need to relieve poverty and promote self-sufficiency, but they 
differ markedly as to the roots of current problems and in their 
prescriptions for dealing with them. There is widespread dissatis- 
faction with current programs designed to aid the poor, elderly, 
disabled, single-parent families and others in need, but proposals for 
reform range from greater government intervention to a shifting of 
responsibility from the public to the private sector. 

Theoretically, it should be possible to measure the effectiveness 
Of various programs, and determine whether government intervention has 
been more or less successful than private initiatives in reducinq 
poverty and generating self-sufficiency. But evaluations of social- 
policy initiatives do not lend themselves to such simple assessments, 
since evaluations of success or failure often depend more on the 
perspectives of those making the Judgments than on rigorous scientific 
testing. 

Even when different observers agree on facts they may differ 

fvl?i/ It^'f "l^^^ ^^""^^ "f^^^^ general agreement, for 

example, that welfare grants keep many Americans out of poverty. Liberal 
analysts view this as effective government action to aid the poor.1 
Conservatives, on the other hand, counter that public aid has made large 
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numbers of people dependent on government handouts and has destroyed 
their will to support themselves In this case, there is no dispute 
that welfare allows many families to stay above the poverty line. Sharp 
debate exists, however, on the implications and desirability of this 
fact. 

This difference in evaluating social-policy programs stems from a 
more fundamental debate over the principles that should guide efforts to 
assisr people in need. Like all important public decisions, social- 
policy initiatives rest on a set of assumptions about the values society 
should embrace. We endorse programs of action that we feel will lead to 
outcomes we believe are right. 

Evaluating social policy, then, requires answers to questions that 
reflect key social values. How important is it that all Americans live 
at or above a certain- standard of living? How much difference does it 
make whether a family's income derives from self-support or from 
government aid? What do we owe to people who are poor, disabled, 
elderly or without a key breadwinner? How should we protect self- 
supporting Americans against the dangers of loss of income? Are our 
fundamental social goals best (-arsued through public or private chan- 
nels? To what extent should public policy seek to influence or support 
private groupings — such as the family and local community -- that have 
a major influence in molding attitudes about self-reliance and other 
social values? 

In short, when we consider social policy, we must confront the 
question of what we mean by social responsibility, because the policies 
we adopt reflect our values as a nation. For this reason, devising 
effective programs requires more than technical expertise. It entails a 
fundamental exploration of the ties that bind Americans into one 
society. Thus, the social policy the nation espouses will reveal much 
about this country's collective character. 



Recent research indicates that, in the foreseeable future, signifi- 
cant numbers of Americans will continue to suffer the effects of 
poverty, unemployment, disability, old age, illness, far.ily breakup and 
teenage pregnancy. 

While much disagreement persists about the direction of the 
American economy, there are growing doubts that it will improve suffi- 
ciently by itself to provide an adequate income for most of the dis- 
advantaged groups cited above. Increased foreign competition and 
growing federal deficits threaten to prevent the expansion of the 
workforce to assure full employment. Pressures to cut public spending 
will spark competition among various funding programs,^ 
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We now have better data on the nature of need in the U.S. than ever 
existed before. Groups that have done poorly in the current economy can 
be fairly accurately identified and analyzed. 

There has been much change in the nature and extent of poverty, as 
measured officially by the U.S. Census Bureau in the past quarter 
century. In 1960, over 20 percent of Americans were defined as poor. 
This figure fell steadily through the next decade, hovering at close to 
10 percent in the early 1970s, and climbing steadily to about 15 percent 
in 198't. Though the figure has dropped off slightly since, it remains 
well above the average achieved in the 1970s.'^ 

It is not enough, however, simply to know what percentage of 
Americans are poor at any one time. To deal with them effectively, it 
is also important to understand the nature of their problem. It makes a 
big difference, for example, if they are only temporarily poor and need 
only short-term aid to resume self-sufficient lives or if they are mired 
in a "culture of poverty" that is passed on from one generation to the 
next.^ It is also vital to know what demographic characteristics are 
most often associated with poverty. 

Important answers to these questions have recently been revealed in 
studies conducted by the University of Michigan's Institute for Social 
Research. By following a cadre of respondents intensively for over a 
decade, ISR has accumulated data that provide an accurate and somewhat 
surprising picture of poverty in the U.S. 

Most of the poor, these studies indicate, remain in poverty for 
only a short time. ISR found nearly a quarter of Americans suffered 
from poverty at some time during the decade from 1969-1978. But only 
about one tenth of that group remained poor for as many as eight of 
those 10 years. Thus, while many experienced temporary income short- 
falls, only relatively few suffered persistent need. 

Two main characteristics separated the persistent from the tempo- 
rary poor. Most of those in long-term poverty were black (62 percent); 
and a clear majority (61 percent) lived in female-headed households. The 
temporarily poor, on the other hand, resemble the general population 
closely in their ethnic and family makeup. 

There are several reasons why a disproportionately large percentage 
of female-headed families are persistently poor. First, divorce, separ- 
ation and out-of-wedlock births have created more families headed by 
women. And second, federal aid programs have helped other groups in 
need more than they have aided women heads of households. Poverty among 
the elderly, for example, has declined largely as a result of various 
types of public aio. These trends seem likely to continue and raise 
important challenges for social-policy planners.^ 

The ISR analysis of the poverty population in the U.S., it seems 
clear, delineates two different kinds of problems; one, the fairly ' 
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sizable group (about a quarter of the entire population) that falls Into 
poverty temporarily, and may require short-term help to resume self- 
support; two, the much smaller, but far more needy segment (made up 
largely of blacks and/or female-headed households) that lives In 
constant want. An improved economy may bring relief to the temporarily 
poor. But it is likely that more is needed to ease the persistent 
poverty of this second group. ^ 

Social policy encompasses not only programs for the poor but for 
some middle-class Americans as well. Social Security, for example, aims 
to protect all Americans against loss of income due to the retirement, 
disability, or death of a wage-earner, though benefit payouts are 
weighted to give more to those with lower working incomes during their 
employment years, and lower overall incomes In retirement. Because of 
the scope of its coverage. Social Security may face serious financing 
problems before the end of the century, as the number of retirees grows 
faster than the pool of workers paying Into the system.^ Other aid 
programs, such as college loans and grants that subsidize university 
attendance for many middle-class students, have also added significantly 
to the federal budget. It is clear that rising costs will require 
choices to be made about the relative importance of these various social 



In fact, program costs have become an Increasingly prominent 
consideration in evaluating social-policy initiatives. Public-aid 
expenditures rose slowly through the early 1960s but began a sharp climb 
in the latter half of the decade that continued through the 1970s. 
Per -capita aid expenditures grew from abcut $50 in 1965 to over $200 10 
years later (in constant 1980 dollars).^ Indeed, how to accomplish 
important social-support goals In the face of the costs they entail Is, 
perhaps, the most perplexing social-policy dilemma. 

What has the vast expenditure of aid funds over the past quarter of 
a century bought? There Is no single overarching strategy to aid the 
poor or carry out other social policy goals. What do exist are five 
categories of programs, many overlapping and uncoordinated, designed to 
relieve need or protect against sudden Income loss: 

Cash grant programs ; These Include Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children for single-parent families (and, in some 
states, for Intact families), unemployment insurance and 
Supplemental Security Income for the aged, blind and disabled. 

In-kind assistance ; These provide commodities or services 
rather than cash and include food stamps, school lunches and 
Medicaid. 

Amelioration programs ; These are designed to improve the 
physical and educational status of the poor. They encompass 
nutrition, compensatory education and Head Start programs. 



programs. 
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Job training and Job creation ; These are efforts to promote 
employabillty through vocational training and retraining and 
cax incentives to businesses that hire workers from disadvan- 
taged backgrounds. 

Broad social programs ; These serve not only the poor but a 
large segment of the population as a whole, and include Social 
Security, Medicare, aid to education and similar programs. 

All of these categories were expanded during the Great Society years of 
the 1960s and continued to grow through the 1970s, 

In his 1980 election campaign. President Reagan sharply criticized 
the size and performance of many domestic social programs and vowed to 
curtail them if elected. Many saw his stewardship as a turning point 
for social policy in the U.S. How have five years of the Reagan 
Administration affected the nation's network of programs? 

Many observers maintain that though the Reagan Administration has 
cut the scope and rate of growth of many Great Society programs it has 
not fundansntally altered their purpose or function. As one New York 
rimes article put it: "Whatever the oratory about dismantling the Great 
Society, Its bedrocks. . .have become, in the almost unanimous view of 
politicians and scholars, permanent parts of the American system. ^'^ Five 
months later, another Times piece was headlined, "After 20 years. 
Education Programs Are a Solid Legacy of Great Society. "^2 

It should be pointed out, however, that social programs are not a 
product of unilateral Administrative fiat but rather of interaction and 
compromise between the executive and Congress. Had the Reagan Adminis- 
tration's proposals been accepted without change by the Congress, 
federal supports for many programs would have been cut much more sharply 
than they were. The continued existence of many Great Society programs 
must be attributed more to political compromise than to Administration 
intent. *^ 

Moreover, the trend toward reduction has not affected all programs 
equally. While some programs, such as basic welfare and food stamps, 
have taken sizable cuts since 1980, others have actually received 
increased funding. Budgets resulting from Congressional-Administration 
negotiations have increased aid for the disabled and nutritional 
supplements for mothers and children. '''^ 

The most fundamental changes made by the Reagan Administration flow 
from its basic view of social policy. Great Society programs assumed 
not only that the poor should receive support but that their lives could 
be dramatically improved through federal educational, training and com- 
munity-development initiatives. President Reagan and his aides have 
repeatedly affirmed their support for a safety net for the needy; but 
they have expressed profound skepticism about the ability of government- 
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efforts to meaningfully irbprove their skills for life chances. As 
sociologist Nathan Glazer has written, "One of the nost striking 
elements of Reagan's social policy was his rejection of social engi- 
neering, the idea that incentives anddisincentives and sharply focused 
programs can be used to affect human behavior and improve the human 
condition. "^5 in this sense, the Reagan Administration's response to 
need differs vastly from those of its predecessors over the past 20 



These differences are illustrated clearly by the varying attitudes 
toward job-training programs. The Great Society created the 3ob Corps, 
which aimed to teach discipline and basic employment skills to chroni- 
cally unemployed inner-city youth, many of whom lived in special 
residential centers and received living expenses as well as training. 
The Reagan Administration saw this as a wasteful attempt to remold 
people's lives and sought to scrap this program and replace it with its 
own dob Training Partnership Act, which relies on the private sector to 
provide skill enhancement and employment. The Great Soc.ety program saw 
job skills as part of a complex of life problems which had to be 
addressed, while the Reagan approach focuses only on training and 
considers the attempt to alter the broader social environment as both 
ineffective and an inappropriate role for the federal government. 

This shift in social-policy scope and goals during the Reagan 
Administration has generated a great deal of controversy, reflecting not 
only varying assessments of how best to aid the poor, but differing 
values on how to* give help. In the past year the debates over these 
issues have become increasingly polarized. 



Recent changes in social policy hav- qenerated a wide variety of 
views about what the appropriate public role should be in this arena, 
representing very different visions of a national strategy to provide 
help to those in need. 

Some advocates propose a fundamental shift in present government 
approaches to social-policy issues. Three Stanford University pro- 
fessors, for example, have argued that "The collective good can only be 
assured and improved on through government intervention in what is a 
corporate system dominated by large, noncompetitive institutions," and 
have called for highly politici* organizations of citizens to push for 
a much larger public role in providing minimum support to all, regulat- 
ing industry, overseeing trade and shaping urban life.^' Other analysts 
have called for "active government shaping the economy in ways that make 
the elimination of poverty a realistic possibility" — a goal they hope 
to accomplish through "substantially greater political influence among 
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minorities." Each of these proposals seeks to activate new constitu- 
encies to achieve fundamental social-policy change. 

The most interesting new stirrings on social policy, however, come 
not fro.r. advocates outside the JU.S. power structure who seek to alter 
current arrangements, but from institutions very much in the mainstream 
of American life. In the past year, sharply different assessments of 
social responsibility have emerged from the Catholic Church and from 
Charles Murray's influential new book Losing Ground , often quoted by key 
officials in the Reagan Administration. 

The U.S. Catholic bishops' draft pastoral letter, "Catholic Social 
Teaching and the U.S. Economy," proclaims at the outset, "Our funda- 
mental norm in judging economic policies has been this: What will this 
approach or policy do to the poor and deprived members of the human 
community?" And in their answers to this question, the Catholic bishops 
call essentially for a rededicatlon to the social programs of the Great 
Society -- a national commitment to full employment, with the creation 
of public-sector Jobs if necessary; welfare grants sufficient to 
maintain a decent standard of living; the participation of the poor in 
the design of welfare initiatives; and cooperative efforts by govern- 
ment, business and labor to devise job-creation strategies. "We must 
always see and speak of the poor as brothers and sisters who, precisely 
because they are in need, have special claims on us,"^^ the pastoral 
letter concludes. 

The bishops' commitment to greater government action in combating 
poverty raises some serious practical problems, however. Often they 
state admirable principles without any discussion of how to translate 
those ideals into practice. Thus, for example, they call for expensive 
welfare and job-creation programs, but at the same time caution against 
the inflationary pressures of too much spending. Similarly, they 
advocate the direct participation of the poor in designing antipoverty 
initia'^ives without any consideration of the problems experienced in 
earlier community-involvement programs. 20 

It should be acknowledged, however, that the bishops do not aspire 
to set practical program guidelines. The primary purpose of their 
pastoral letter is to inject once more into the policy debate in the 
U.S. the importance of social responsibility, and to challenge policy- 
makers and the general public "to choose community over chaos." There 
can be no doubt that the views enunciated in the pastoral letter will 
figure prominently in the ongoing discussions of this issue. 

The assumptions, analyses and recommendations of Charles Murray's 
Losing Ground could not differ more radically from those of the Catholic 
bishops. To Murray, government action is a fundamental cause of 
poverty, not a solution for it. 

Murray argues that such disturbing social trends as steep rises in. 
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poverty, school-dropout rates, unemployment, crime and family breakup 
all coincided with the growth of Great Society programs. Moreover, he 
maintains, government activities, though well-Intentloned, have caused 
these problems. Before the introduction of generous public supports, 
individuals had to work to take care of themselves. Now they can rely 
on public handouts and so have little Incentive to stay In school, hold 
on to their Jobs or maintain Intact families. The Great Society, In 
Murray's view, destroyed the basic commitment to self-support which had 
held American society together. "We tried to provide more for the poor 
and produced more poor instead. We tried to remove the barriers to 
escape from poverty and inadvertently built a trap. "21 

Murray does not see government programs as salvageable, and he 
recommends the elimination of all federal assistance to the able-bodied 
poor, except unemployment Insurance. This step, he insists, will force 
current aid recipients to work, benefiting both them and the larger 
society. 

Like the views expressed in the bishops' pastoral letter, Murray's 
conclusions can be questioned on both practical and empirical grounds. 
Many of his data have been challenged by other scholars, and perhaps 
more basically, his opponents argue that he has misldentif led the reason 
for the rise of poverty in the 1970s. They attribute this trend to the 
coming -of -age of the baby-boom generation of the late 19Ws and 1950s, 
which flooded the economy beyond its capacity to absorb new workers. 
Indeed, Murray's critics maintain, without government programs to ease 
this dislocation, the social shocks would have been much worse than they 
were. 22 Murray's prescriptions, In their view, would solve nothing, and 
produce serious and underserved suffering. 

Again like the bishops, the major effect of Murray's argument has 
been to Introduce a values perspective Into the social-policy debate. He 
believes that individuals have a responsibility to care for themselves, 
and that the instinct for self-reliance Is blunted by public aid. This 
viewpoint will continue to Influence social-policy deliberations. 

Important as they are In defining the parameters of the debate, it 
is questionable whether either Murray or the bishops will see the 
majority of their reconynendations put. Into practice. Since both social 
and individual responsibility are core American values, it appears 
unlikely that consensus will develop around any program that stresses 
one to the exclusion of the other. Studies of the American electorate 
indicate continued widespread support for basic welfare programs — thus 
running counter to Murray's proposals to eliminate them; and lack of 
enthusiasm for any major new initiatives would appear to doom many of 
the bishops' proposals as well. What's more, many analysts feel that 
the weakening of party identity among voters and the decline of cen- 
tralized leadership in Congress will make it extremely difficult to 
realize coherent policy agendas.23 It seems likely that future initia- 
tives will modify current programs in an attempt to create a balance 
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between compassion and self-reliance. oi^n-Jing this trend, both the 
bishops and Murray have more recently moderated their more controversial 
recommendations. 2^ 



While Hurray and the bishops provide general perspectives on 
social policy, more detailed analyses of current programs and options 
for new approaches are needed to undergird changes in the system for 
providing assistance. How effective are present effoi*"s to support the 
needy, improve their condition and assure security fo* wage earners? 
What realistic alternatives have been proposed? 

Critics attack current welfare programs as wasteful and inef- 
fective, and inducements to live on the government dole. Less welfare, 
they argue, will produce greater self-reliance. ^5 And they have in- 
troduced legislation to Congress that seeks to combat poverty through 
private-sector Jobs programs rather than direct assistance. 

In light of this criticism, it is Important to investifiate how 
welfare actually affects its recipients. Does it, in fact, tr3p then; 
into a long-term cycle of poverty? The best research on this issue to 
date, by the University of Michigan's Institute for Social Research, 
provides some surprising answers to this question. 

ISR researchers estimate that over a lO-year period, about one 
quarter of all American families have received at least some welfare. 
Few, however, had such grants for extended periods of time. Less than 
10 percent received public aid for five of the 10 yeais studied, and 
less than 5 percent were covered for eight of the 10 years. In sum, 
welfare use for temporary periods if fairly widespread, but continuous 
grants are relatively rare. 

Moreover, ISR found that welfare families rarely rely on government 
grants for the bulk of their resources. Most use it to supplement wages 
and other income. The stereotypical >^e].fare family that depends on the 
government for its living expenses over long periods of time is actually 
a rare phenomemon in American life. 

The demographic characteristics of welfare families, the ISR 
researchers found, resemble closely the poor families described earlier: 
Temporary grant recipients are much like the general population in 
family and ethnic makeup; long-term welfare families tend to be black 
and headed by a woman. 

Research also reveals that welfare tends to be used most by those 
most in need. It has a much greater effect in reducing persistent than, 
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temporary poverty, though many more families use grants to fneet a 
temporary crisis and then resume self-sufficiency. ^7 

The welfare system, in short, is far from the total failure its 
critics charge it to be. Those who need it most get the bulk of public 
aid, and most families that benefit from it do not become dependent on 
the dole. Nevertheless, a minor but still significant portion of the 
welfare population, made up largely of black and female-headed house- 
holds, use the system persistently and are caught in a continuing cycle 
of poverty. 

Studies by the University of Wisconsin's Institute for Research in 
Poverty confirm that, in drawing conclusions about the welfare system, 
it is necessary to differentiate among populations requesting aid. Not 
everyone is equally needy, nor does everyone have the same alternative 
options for support. 

The chief conclusion of these studies is that reducing poverty 
requires both increased chances for employment and continued welfare 
grants. For non-aged men, self-support is best gained by strategies 
that enhance employment opportunities. On the other hand, the only 
realistic way to maintain the elderly above the poverty line is through 
government aid. Indeed, in the past 15 years, poverty has fallen more 
dramatically among the aged than among any other segment of the popula- 
tion -- a tfend due almost entirely to increases in Social Security and 
Supplemental Security Income. 

It is more difficult to devise a consensus strategy for a third 
group, the female heads of households. Some insist they must work and 
arrange care for their children, while others would provide grants 
enabling them to stay at home, especially if their children are very 
young. The University of Wisconsin group, on the whole, sees the need 
to provide government aid, at least to a large portion of this group, 
since increased labor-market opportunities have not improved their 
condition significantly in the past. 

Arguments persist about who fits into which category. Oune O'Neill 
of the Urbv^n Institute, for example, agrees that Jobs are the best 
poverty-reduction strategy for able-bodied men and public programs the 
best for the aged. She argues that economic growth could also draw more 
female heads of households into the labor market if the Jobs it provided 
paid enough and matched the skill levels of current welfare clients. 
Public aid need not, in her view, be the only option for female-headed 
families.28 

In any case, the overall conclusion is that a realistic approach to 
reducing poverty will have to include provisions for Jobs for those who 
can work and public assistance for those who can not. 2° As recent 
research demonstr.ites, welfare programs initiated under the New Deal and 
the Great Society provide necessary ^elp to the aged and disabled, and 
possibly to female heads of households, who would have little economic 
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seourity without thcni;^^ and despite the criticism leveled at them, these 
social-policy initiatives have accomplished at least some of their 
goals. 

Nevertheless, even their most fervent supporters must admit to 
serious problems in their functioning. The New Republic , in two 
articles in August and September 1985, outlined two categories of 
complaints against current welfare programs. First, for all their 
expense, they fdil to accomplish such basic social goals as adequate 
income, health and nutritional care for all citizens. Second, funds 
are often spent inefficiently, with benefits varying greatly from state 
to state, programs operating with inconsistent effectiveness, and 
inadequate safeguards against manipulation or outright dishonesty. 
These problems must be addressed if the public is to regain confidence 
in the integrity of its social welfare system. 

Social -insurance programs for the non-poor suffer many of the same 
problems. Coverage under Social Security is nearly universal, and many 
observers see little challenge to this program for the next 75 years. 
Others, however, warn that serious problem of coverage and efficiency 
are likely to develop as the ratio between retirees benefiting from the 
system and the workers paying into it rises sharply. These observers 
hold that the Social Security /system will, in the not-too-distant 
future, have to choose between adequacy — providing significant 
benefits to low-wage earners and equity — providing all benefici- 
aries a meaningful return on their investment. Clearly, either choice 
will dissatisfy a great many people. 

Identifying problems is always easier than solving them. Many of 
the perceived shortcomings of welfare could be addressed by additional 
funding, but current pressures in Washington are to reduce, not in- 
crease, program budgets. For example, the disparity of coverage from 
one state to another could be partially solved by mandating that all 
recipients of Aid to Families with Dependent Children and food stamps 
receive a minimum benefit totaling at ledst 65 percent of the federal 
poverty line. Such a rule, however, would cost federal and state 
governments an additional $2.7 billion, according to Congressional 
Budget Office estimates; and other attempts to close gaps in coverage cr 
raise additional numbers out of poverty would entail similar significant 
increases in costs. Nonetheless, the following steps, all entailing 
trade-offs between costs and benefits, have been suggested to increase 
the fairness and coverage of welfare benefits: 

Achieve greater benefit uniformity across state programs. 

Increase wcrk incentives by continuing the grants of 
welfare recipients for a period after they begin gainful 
employment. 

Expand health, nutrition and Head Start programs for poor 
children. 
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Require welfare beneficiaries to enroll in employment 
training and counseling programs* 



Hard choices will also have to be made in resolving the Social 
Security di lemma « Here, too, the choices involve reducing benefits or 
increasing costs« Options include limiting cost-of-living Increases, 
raising the retirement age or bringing new money into the system by 
increasing the Social Security tax or using general tax revenues to meet 
shortfalls in the retirement fund. Whether the issue is welfare or 
Softial Security, future social-policy strategies will be difficult to 
devise and implement* 



If there is one point on which liberals and conservatives agree, it 
is that, to the extent possible, poverty should be relieved by providing 
Jobs for all who can work* Thus, at least part of meaningful social pol- 
icy must include ways to encourage self-sufficiency through employment* 

Rep* 3ack Kemp (R, N*Y*) has articulated this vision in a number of 
speeches calling for a combination of government actions to stimulate 
the private sector to create jobs* His proposals include tax reduc- 
tions, the waiving of minimum-wage laws for youths, the creation of 
urban entetrprise zones in central cities, and the use of fiscal and 
monetary policy to stimulate business growth* Kemp describes his 
overall approach to the poor as strengthening "their stake in the system 
of democratic capitalism*"^^ 

The ci*eation of urban enterprise zones has come to symbolize this 
approach to social policy* Several states have alreaciy enacted, and the 
Congress has under consideration^ the designation of particular areas of 
a central city for a combination of tax credits, government-backed 
loans, eased regulations, training programs and investment incentives in 
efforts to attract businesses which would hire local workers* Early 
state experiments with this strategy for stimulating growth and gener- 
ating Jobs for hard-to-employ workers arc encouraging, and the proposed 
federal legislation for urban enterprise zones has bipartisan support*^^ 

Recent experiments making employment or Job training a condition 
for receiving welfare have, in some states, increased the number of poor 
who seek Jobs* The Reagan Adninlstration's reduction in the amount of 
money individuals can earn and still remain eligible for public assis- 
tance has not, as some had predicted, caused fewer people to seek work* 
While many such workers live in precarious conditions, preliminary 
research shows that people who have left the welfare rolls retain their 
Jobs and do not return to dependency *^° 

While Job stimulation and private-sector solutions for the poor 
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need to be encouraged and increased, questions remain about ho» far this 
strategy can go in relieving poverty or responding to social-policy 
challenges* As noted earlier, employment is not a solution to need 
among the elderly, disabled and, perhaps, mothers with small children* 
This approach also has a number of other drawbacks as a total answer to 
the problem of poverty. To understand this, it is necessary to examine 
the effects of iome recent government actions designed to protect 
earnings by regulating the economy. 

It is often argued that inflation hits the poor especially hard, 
and that therefore vigorous government action to prevent inflation and 
to restore a sound economy will help the disadvantaged more than any 
other antipoverty program. Recent research, however, raises some 
caution in this regard. Two University of Michigan economists, drawing 
on 1981 income data, argue that while moderate economic slowdowns may 
help most people in inflationary periodSf serious do\yi urns arc most 
harmful to people with few reserves. "Whatever harm inflation brings to 
the poor, fighting inflation by bringing on a recession brings a good 
deal more," they conclude. In their view, attention must be focused not 
only on preserving private-sector Jobs by reducing inflation, but also 
on protecting the poor from the unemployment and dislocation this 
strategy is likely to cause. 

n One positive by-product of an increased employment effort is the 
enrollment of more people in private emplo» e-benefits plans, thus 
shifting the task of providing economic securix,y from the government to 
the private sector. As more workers are covered by private plans, 
however, public and political pressure must be maintained to Improve 
government programs for people who cannot work, and to assure that there 
is no lessening of commitment to people in need of public supports. 

Further, a strategy focusing on employmont rather than aid to 
people who cannot work could seriously affect i.he network of agencies 
providing for clients in need. Social-service organizations tend to be 
extremely sensitive to political and legislative trends. If they 
perceive that the public and their fundi ;ig sources place greater 
emphasis on employment programs rather than on aid to the aged and 
disabled or to single-parent families, they, too, are likely to shift 
their emphases in that direction, and programs directed to the persis- 
tent poor may decline. Such a development would deprive the needy of 
valuable resources and must be avoided in the construction of a coherent 
social-policy program.**^ 

rinally, a Job-generating approach to poverty raises^the issue of 
minimum-wage laws and their effects on minority youth, oome analysts 
have argued that such laws cause high unemployment among blacks In their 
teens and 20s, because they price such potential employees out of the 
Job market. Others challenge this assumption, pointing out that youth 
employment has not risen since the 1970s, even though minimum wages have 
lost ground to inflation — which indicates, they argue, that relative 
pay is not at the root of the problem. In addition, some contend that 
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rcducing minimum Hdgcs for younger workers will cause odults holding 
low-sklU Jobs to be displaced by cheaper youth labor. 

The overall effect of these cautions is to delineate, but not 
oppose, an employment approach to the poor. Dobs programs, through 
efforts to encourage business growth, merit wide support. 6ut social- 
policy planners must take Into account the fact that a significant 
proportion of the poor is too old, disabled or saddled with other 
responsibilities to benefit much from these efforts. 



Data cited earlier in this paper point directly to the family as a 
key element in any soclal*policy effort. Poverty and deprivation are 
increasingly centered in families headed by women. Any comprehensive 
strategy to meet human needs and stimulate long-term self-sufficiency 
most deal with this trend. 

Any lingering doubt about the importance of the family to economic 
life chances is dispelled by recent findings reported by the University 
of Michigan's Institute for Social Research. In studying the well-being 
of the Americ;)n population, ISR discovered that no factor — be it 
education, attitudes or participation in the job market affects; 
economic status as much as family composition. Intact families do welK 
Family breakups due to divorce, separation, out-of-wedlock births or 
death have devastating economic effects.^^ 

Increasingly, welfare experts are focusing on this factor as a key 
to the solution of poverty problems. Even in the b.t^ck community, where 
poverty is disproportionately high, intact families improved economi- 
cally during the 1970s, whiK femaie-headed households regressed. The 
growing trend toward family breakup and out-of-wedlock births threatens 
to defeat all initiatives to combat dependency. **** 

An issue engaging the increased attention of policymakers and 
analysts is how to deal with the effects of family breakup due to 
divorce or dissolution of a relationship* Indeed, one of the widely 
praised initiatives of the Reagan Administration has been its crackdown 
on fathcs who fail to make child-support payments to the families they 
have left. Still, such enforcement efforts, while worthwhile^ offer 
only a limited means of providing adequate resources for female-headed 
households. Many of these men are themselves poor and cannot give sub- 
stantial sums to former partners and their children even if they want 
to* This leaves the mother with no alternative but wc'fare. Re- 
searchers at the University of Wisconsin's Institute for hesearch in 
Poverty have proposed a different approach. They recommend that absent 
parents pay a child-support tax, which would be used to fund an in- 
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surance system that would guarantee a minimum level of support to all 
children in homes with an absent parent. While the tax collections 
nould probably not r^ise enough to make the system self-sustaining and 
part of the support payments would still have to come out of general 
revenues, the researchers predict that the cost of such a program would 
not exceed current welfare expenditures. The plan would have the great 
advantage of treating children in sinc'e-parent families as insurance 
beneficiaries, rather than stigmatizing chem as welfare dependents. It 
may merit pilot programs to test its feasibility.'*^ 

Even more difficult are the problems of teenage parents. Statis- 
tics on youth pregnancies are truly frightening. In 1980, U.S. teen- 
agers bore 562,330 babies. (Since a great many pregnancies are ter- 
minated by miscarriage or abortion, the number of conceptions was nwch 
higher.) Half of these babies were born out of wedlock, and the propor- 
tion continues to rise every year. Nearly 5 percent of all white and 10 
percent of all black girls aged !5-19 have had babies. The rate of 
pregnancy for girls under 15 is also growing rapidly. Having few other 
resources, these are the families who most often resort to welfare. 
Mothers who had their first baby as a teenager account for over half the 
budget of Aid to Families with Dependent Children. These women are also 
more likely than others to drop out of school, have more babies and 
acquire other traits that make escape from poverty extremely difficult. 
Finally, teenage mothers tend to suffer from a complex of problems that 
includes physical and mental-health difficulties, depression, and 
alcohol and drug abuse. 

Such a complex and widespread problem requires a number of dif- 
ferent approaches. At least three distinct kinds of programs, requiring 
coordinated interaction, have been put forward. 

Since young mothers and their babies make up such a large and 
growing proportion of the poverty population, policy analysts stress the 
need for improved sex education and easier access to contraceptive 
services. Researchers report a widespread "ignorance of the risk of 
pregnancy nd also ignorance of the availability of low-cost contracep- 
tives, and note that this information is even more lacking among boys 
than among girls. 

A second series of programs center on bolstering the self-esteem 
and skills of teenage mothers. Many have babies because they feel their 
life chances so poor that they have nothing to lose by becoming preg- 
nant. They need help and encouragement to stay in school, train for 
Jobs and receive quality counseling about their future. Above all, they 
have to be convinced that realistic improvements in their lives are 
possible if they work toward them. 

Finally, teenagers, both male and female, need a greater degree of 
integration into the American values system. This goal is both the 
hardest to define and the most important aspect of any work in this 
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area. Creating a stable family depends on a belief in the importance of 
commitment and responsibility. Many social-policy specialists neglect 
this pointy leaving the values perspective to be monopolized by groups 
like the Moral Majority, Yet, family life, which has such a great 
impact on social policy, cannot be successfully addressed without an f 
emphasis on values. Effective programs in this area must provide not 
only contraceptive information, education and support for parents who 
need aid, but also an appreciation of, and a commitment to, the impor- 
tance of a family. 



VALUES AND COMMUNITY 



Social policy requires two types of action. On the one hand, it is 
necessary to mount effective and sensitive programs to support the poor, 
create jobs, reduce the vulnerability of single-parent families and 
protect Social Security, At the same time, it is equally important to 
make certain that social-policy programs reflect core Americans values 
and community commitment. 

Increasing attention Is now centering on the values that will help 
the deprived to escape want. It is important not only to provide 
support but to Insure that when opportunities for a better life present 
themselves, there will be the will and the capacity to take advantage of 
them. Writing on ways to improve the life chances of blacks, two 
community analysts recently concluded, "Black America needs a nationwide 
effort, now, to Insure that all black people — but especially black 
youths — are free to express their intellectual gifts," This goal, the 
writers argue, depends on setting high expectations for achievement, 
developing positive attitudes toward intellectual competition and 
enhancing confidence In individual ability to succeed,'^® Programs to aid 
the poor and provide security for all must be generous; but we must also 
aim to assure that people who need help are motivated and able to 
improve their own lot. 

If individual values are a critical component of a broad social- 
policy strategy, so is community commitment. Providing aid, opportunity 
and security requires Americans to view themselves as a united group 
with a sense of communal responsibility. 

Recent writings on American society have expressed great concern 
about the increase In self-centeredness and the waning of our sense of 
community. From a liberal point of view, Robert Bellah and his associ- 
ates have noted and criticized the increase in Individualism and 
decline of commitment, and Michael Walzer has sought to define the 
conditions of community and responsibility In modern society,^ Conser- 
vative William Schambra has made the case for smaller-scale, local 
communal associations,^^ and Richard Neuhaus and Peter Berger have argued 
that, where possible, social problems should be addressed through the 
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mediating institutions of family, ethnic group, neighborhood and 
comfflunity»52 However much these varied perspectives differ in scaie and 
approach, they all seek to affirm the importance of a sense of communal 
responsibility in dealing with social problems. 



To approach social-policy issues realistically, a sense of balance 
and appreciation for the complexity of the issues is urgent. Programs 
are needed that can support the needy and, at the same time, promote 
self-reliance among those who can work. They must address those needing 
long- or short-term help, and differentiate among particular popula- 
tions, such as able-bodied workers, the elderly and single-parent 
families. Operations need to aim at effectiveness, to function fairly 
and — in the case of Social Security -- to guarantee equity and 
adequacy for people who have paid into it. Compassion and efficiency 
must both figure in the design of programs, reflecting the core American 
values of individual responsibility and social conimitment. 

Designing a system that embraces these diverse objectives will, 
beyond doubt, be a difficult task. But we must work to achieve this 
goal if we are to develop a social policy that provides decent support, 
encourages self-sufficiency, assures security for all, and projects the 
basic principles of our American society. 
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Mn Elenoff, We undertook that effort for several important 
reasons: First, as an organization dedicated to promoting economic 
and social justice, AJC believes that the nation must vigorously 
attack the problem of povert3^ Census Bureau data indicate that 
poverty remains close to its highest level in two decades despite a 
slight drop in 1985. 

A disproportionate number of the poor continue to be minorities 
or those who live in female-headed households. And perhaps the 
most troubling is that nearly one-fourth of the nation's chUdren 
under six now live in poverty. 

Second, we have been concerned about the polarization of the 
debate over the social policy, a polarization that has paralyzed con- 
sensus building around constructive policy approaches. We hope 
that the principles and guidelines presented to you this morning 
can help to break that impasse. 

Third, we believe that religious teachings have a special role to 
play in advancing attention to socied policy issues, like the impor- 
tant discussions sparked by the Catholic Bishops' Pastoral Letter, 
we would hope that the remarks in our report, "The Poor Among 
Us," is a means of stimulating such awareness. 

The American Jewish Committee advocates an approach that 
stresses both the proper role of government in provimng adequate 
support for those who cannot support themselves and the ne ' for 
individuals who can support themselves to attain self-suffici ;ncy. 
We also espouse the need to examine costs and benefits of specific 
programs, to recognize the diversity of the poverty population, to 
identify appropriate roles for State and local governments and me- 
diating institutions, and to evaluate their efficacy. 

Jewish traditions and teachings provide other guiding principles, 
such as the importance of preventative approaches to problems. 
Applying our principles to the issue of welfare reform, AJC be- 
lieves that benefit levels should be closer to the poverty line and 
more equitable and consistent across state lines, not unlike Ms. 
Dalr3Tnple's guidelines. 

We also advocate changes that would eliminate disincentives to 
work and to maintaining families. The AJC fully supports manda- 
tory or voluntary training and employment programs for ATOC re- 
cipients who can work. We do not support one type of approach, 
mandatory or voluntary, over the other, but would suggest flexibil- 
ity. A vital component of any such program is the concept of a mu- 
tually binding contractual agreement in which the government 
agrees to provide vital support services and the client agrees to 
strive for self sufficiency. We reject the comments that suggest that 
that kind of a social contract is fatuous in concept. We believe that 
it should be tried and that it can work, borne out of the self-respect 
of people themselves. 

Transitional child care and health care must be an integral part 
of any program geared to moving welfare recipients into employ- 
ment. 

Finally, it is important to recognize that work programs will not 
be a panacea. Some welfare recipients will be unable or should not 
be expected to work, while still others, partij?ularly those without 
skills or work experience, will find it difficult to successfully move 
out of welfare and into employment. AJC also believes that the fed- 
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eral government must focus on family-related issues that have 
direct relevance to welfare. 

First, child support enforcement requirements should be more 
vigorously enforced. Careful consideration should be given to inno- 
vative programs such as the experimental Child Support Enforce- 
ment Program now being implemented in Wisconsin. 

A second concern is the alarming rate of teenage pregnancy, 
which often leads to dropping out of school, welfare dependency, 
and poverty. Data comparing the United States with other devel- 
oped nations suggest that societal attitudes regarding sex education 
and the availability of contraception are important components in 
responding to the problem. 

However, preventative strategy must also address the complex 
but important issues of values. We look forward to your ultimate 
word on legislation in tliis area. We appreciate the care and con- 
cern which you have been giving it over a long period of time; and 
we hope that you will grapple with it in submitting legislation in 
the future. 

Senator Moynihan. I thank you, sir. I see that you have a friend- 
ly remark for Representative Ford's legislation, the Family Wel- 
fare Reform Act of 1987. We are tracking very carefully with them. 
We will have our legislation in in about two weeks time. The 
Senate then has to wait on the House in this matter. 

The House has passed the bill in the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. 

You made an important point about the notion of a contract. Out 
in California, the GAIN Program as it is called— that is an acro- 
nym — there is an actual contract between the county and the wel- 
fare recipient; one agrees to do this and the other agrees to do that. 
They have a 3-day cooling-off period. If you say you are going to 
learn Greek, Latin and French during the first year, then you have 
three days to think about it. And there are occasions when there 
are disputes. 

I find that a dignified approach to this matter, as Mr. Elenoff 
seemed to indicate. Ms. Dalrymple? Mr. Latty? Mr. Loken? 

Mr. Loken. Senator, I think at Covenant House, our program 
was built to a certain extent on rejecting the idea of contract as 
opposed to Covenant, where the promises are mutual, but they are 
not mutually dependent. In other words, we will continue to honor 
our side of the bargain, even if the young person comes in and 
fails. 

But in the larger picture of the welfare system, I think that you 
make a valid point. Reinforcing a sense of personal achievement, a 
sense of personal movement is crucial, and I think that contracts 
can play a role in that. Certainly, in terms of Covenant House, we 
try to form special covenants sometimes with the kids to move 
them toward greater personal planning and greater self-sufficiency. 
So, "contracts can have value. 

Senator Moynihan. Covenant House is, by definition, very spe- 
cial. Only very special people can do that kind of work and will do 
that kind of work. Thank God there are the likes of such persons; 
but if you are trying to think in terms of what a Government can 
do, well, the governments aren't very good at covenants 

[Laughter.] 
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Senator Moynihan. Ms. Dalrymple? 

Ms. Dalrymple. The association board will be meeting next week 
and will be looking in depth at the whole welfare reform issue. So, 
right now, we have 

Senator Moynihan. There are different ways in which one can 
manifest this notion, but Mr. Latty, it seems that you have the idea 
that 'Ve are both responsible parties." We have mutual responsi- 
bilities in this society. 

Mr. Latty. I would agree that we have mutual responsibilities. 
Again, we are talking from the perspective of Covenant House, and 
there is that covenant— that contract— that is going to work both 
ways, and we are going to rise above 

Senator Moynihan. A contract is a kind of a secular covenant, 
isn't it? 

Mr. Latty. In a manner of speaking, exactly. Exactly. Of course, 
working with kids, when they are aged 19 or 16 or 17, there are 
going to be breakdowns in that. 

Senator Moynihan. Oh, heavens yes. I mean, how you do it, I 
don't know. Thank God you do. 

Thank you all. I want to thank this panel so much. I know Mr. 
Cusick does also. Your statements have been exemplary. If we do 
succeed in Government it is going to be because people like you set 
examples for us. We thank you very much, and we will hear from 
you about your board meeting, will we not? 

Ms. Dalrymple. Yes. 

Senator Moynihan. If you get the recommendations in time, we 
can make them a part of this record. But don't worry about the 
record. Just get it to me. 

Ms. Dalrymple. All right. Great. Thank you very much. 

Senator Moynihan. Thank you very much. Thank you for 
coming dovm. 

And now, our concluding witness is Dr. Joseph S. Murphy. Dr. 
Murphy is the distinguished, renowned Chancellor of The City Uni« 
versity of New York. We welcome you, sir. We have your state- 
ment, which we will put in the record as if read. Were you here 
when Councilwoman Messinger was making her case? 

Chancellor Murphy. I have read her statement. Senator. I know 
what she said. She has been saying that well and intelligently and 
with our data for some time. 

Senator Moynihan. Good. Agreed. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH S. MURPHY, CHANCELLOR, THE 
CITY UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK; NEW YORK, NY 

Chancellor Murphy. Thank you for your warm welcome. Senator 
and members of the subcommittee; and thank you for giving me 
this opportunity to testify on the concept of welfare reform and 
specifically on the issue of the education and training components 
which are a part of virtually every welfare reform proposal now 
before the Congress. 

We at The City University of New York naturally have a deep 
interest in the question of how our public assistance programs 
work and how they can be made to work better. 
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As you know, ours is an institution which serves a population 
that can be characterized as predominantly economically disadvan- 
taged. Half of our students come from families in which the total 
annual income is less than $12,000 a year, which means in New 
York City that half our students live near or below the poverty 
line. 

Eighty percent are eligible for and receive financial assistance. 
Approximately 10,000 of a total enrollment of 180,000 receive 
public assistance. For these young people and some who are not so 
young and for people like them attending public universities across 
the United States, higher education represents a last best opportu- 
nity to move out of poverty and of uncertainty and into the main- 
stream of American economic life. 

The City University of New York graduates about 15,000, who 
will emerge this month, who enter the work force with skills and 
credentials, the employment market demands. If this year is like 
others in the recent past, 85 percent of them will be employed a 
year from now at an average salary approaching $20,000. 

More importantly than that in my view is the fact that these 
10,000 people leave us with some capacity of a critical comprehen- 
sion of how our society operates and how to make social change 
happen. They understand to a degree that might surprise many 
people here the dynamics of the political and economic systems 
that created so many barriers for themselves and their families. 

But they also recognize the ways in which an enlightened gov- 
ernment can establish and implement programs of constructive 
support for those in need. Public assistance can become one such 
program. ITie clear national concensus exists within and outside of 
the academy that it is not one now. 

In this committee's efforts to restructure welfare to make it meet 
positive objectives, you are appropriately exploring the linkage be- 
tween income maintenance and education, operating I suspect on a 
very valid assumption that in the long run an investment in train- 
ing for welfare dependent individuals will result in a sharply re- 
duced need for public assistance. 

I have come here this afternoon with one simple plea: Do not, I 
implore you, succumb to the temptation to define or prescribe 
training in its narrowest sense. Do not write the law in such a way 
that training refers only to short-term job specific, immediate em- 
ployment-oriented vocational course work. Do not preclude individ- 
uals now on public assistance from receiving full education oppor- 
tunities to which they are morally entitled in a democratic societv 
and without which they are doomed to lives of continued depend- 
ence. 

Do not take that course because it would lead to an ultimate fail- 
ure of policy and the frustration of purpose. Over the long haul, it 
would serve to consign public assistance recipients to the bottom 
rung of the economic ladder at a time when the American economy 
is changing in a revolutionary way. The employment opportunities 
that exist in 1987 and even the occupational groupings may very 
well not exist 20 years from now. People will need more than basic 
literacy and computational skills to make the necessary adjust- 
ments. 
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They will need a grasp of science and literature, politics and eco- 
nomics to help guide society and find their place in it. Those whose 
training stops at a high school equivalency degree or at the end 
point of a vocational technical course may very likely find them- 
selves as unable to cope a generation from now as most welfare re- 
cipients are at the present. Mr. Chairman, the goal we ^1 support 
is one of lifting as many people as possible not just off the welfare 
rolls but out of the cycle of poverty. For some, but not all, of those 
currently dependent on public assistance, the wisest and most cost- 
effective means to this end is a full-fledged program of study lead- 
ing to the baccalaureate degree, the same course of study that now 
represents the norm for most Americans from middle class fami- 
lies. 

The baccalaureate is now and has been for 20 years or more a 
credentiaJ that serves as a pass of exit out of the national under- 
class. More important, the education that credential represents 
continues to be the best guarantee currently available for sustained 
middle class status. 

Legislation such as that proposed in the House of Representa- 
tives by Congressman Hawkins recognizes the reality. His bill, H.R. 
30, stipulates in explicit language that individuals pursuing an un- 
dergraduate education on at least a half-time basis and making sat- 
isfactor)^ progress in their studies toe fulfilling Federal employ- 
ment preparation requirements for maintaining public assistance 
eligibility. 

I hope that this approach, if not this specific language, can be 
embodied in whatever bill ultimately emerges from the Senate. 
There may be some objections to this concept. If I may, I would like 
to anticipate and respond to three of them. 

One is that those bright and ambitious enough to be in college 
are bright and ambitious enough to work thei^ way through school 
without welfare support. The answer to that objection is, in a word, 
children. The public assistance population we are talking about 
consists to an overwhelming degree of single mothers and depend- 
ent children from whom the burden of work ylus child care plus 
college attendance is an unrealistic one. Precluding such people 
from public support while in college is, in effect, precluding them 
from college all together. 

The second objection is that some public assistance recipients 
may, in the absence of tight regulations to the contrary, opt to 
enroll in programs— particularly in the liberal arts— with no specif- 
ic vocational focus. What benefit is there, some may ask, in train- 
ing a welfare mother in philosophy? My response to that is that it 
raises a false dilemma. A vast array of jobs, particularly in the 
public sector, require a baccalaureate degree as a credential but 
stipulate no specific field. The major is far less important to the 
employer than the evidence of the applicant's ability to complete a 
large body of work. 

Moreover, it is hard to predict where various kinds of training 
will lead. As one who received a degree in philosophy, whose 
^ family was on relief, and who somehow manage<? to stay off the 
welfare rolls in the years that foUo'ved, I can attest to the potential 
^ economic value of training even in esoteric fields. 
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You will recall Senator, that welfare used to be called 'Velief ' 
when you and I were young. 
Senator Moynihan. Yes, sir. 

Chancellor Murphy. A third objection is that allowing continu- 
ation of welfare payments to students enrolled in college may open 
the floodgates to those who would abuse the system. I would re- 
spond to that saying that anyone willing to meet our university 
standards and fulfill our requirements, remaining in good academic 
standing over a period of years, is no freeloader. He or she is in- 
stead someone whose persistence and intellectual capacity merits 
the tolerance and support of the community and who represents a 
good economic investment. 

Undoubtedly, other objections may be raised; but as you, Mr. 
Chairman, know better than anyone, no proposal to reform system 
would satisfy all constituencies or resolve all of the problems en- 
gendered by poverty and inequality. But some prop^als will move 
mucxi further toward those goals than others. What we at The City 
University of New York ask for on behalf of ourselves and the col- 
leges like us across the Nation is a system of public assistance that 
offers genuine opportunity to those for whom opportunity has long 
been an illusion, one that recognizes that for many of the Nation's 
poor a college education represents a realistic means to economic 
advancement. 

Welfare, like education, should serve to liberate those trapped in 
the prison of dependency. Working in conjunction with one an- 
other, our public assistance system and higher education system 
can, I believe, serve that liberating goal. 

lliank you for the opportunity to make these comments to you 
this afternoon. 

Senator Moynihan. We thank you. Chancellor. Now, let me see 
It 1 can get just one thing clear. Ruth Messinger said that you now 
have 15,000 persons who are enrolled in The City University who 
are being supported by the AFDC Program? 

Chancellor Murphy. That is correct. Our numbers are slightly 
different; mine was 10 and hers v/ac 15. 

Senator Moynihan. But I mean, there are a lot? 

Chancellor Murphy. Yes, and that includes part-time as well. 

Senator MorNni^N. And it works. 

Chancellor Murphy. It works. 

Senator Moynihan. I mean, they graduate. 

Chancellor Murphy. You might say some of our institutions are 
among the most efficient machines or factories for the conversion 
ot people who are on welfare to become tax-paying citizens living 
out useful social lives. 

Senator Moynihan. Tom Cusick is nodding in agreement. I start- 
ed out to be a City College graduate, but the Second World War got 
m the way. You know, it is just so self evident. Anyone who gets 
through a 2-year course, much less a 4-year course, and gets a 
d^ee IS not a person who is going to be living on welfare. He or 
? 5 o i??\?^T*^ ^ employed. Do you have to make any special ef- 
forts.-^ Well, I realize there are special efforts with any student. But 
it works. 

Chancellor Murphy. We think it works. We believe that none of 
those students who take degrees in our institution and who end up 
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often in areas of our economy in which there is considerably scarci- 
ty—as for example, >ve are the principal producers of nurses. Large 
numbers of these are women with children. Many of them were on 
welfare. Some 1,800 nurses who were hired in New York City in 
the last 6 months, well over 1,000 of them were graduates of col- 
leges in The City University of New York. Most of them are RNs 
after 2 years. 

It takes them often three and four to do a 2-year course for 
which they ought to get an A for persistence and courage and de- 
termination; and they go from welfare into $22,000 a year jobs with 
the Health anr' Hospice Corporation. 

They know that that is possible; and when one does it, there are 
10 who want to try. The only thing that stops more from making it 
is opportunity and the kinds of barriers that get put in their way 
that are bureaucratic and insensitive to the kinds of needs they 
have. 

Senator Moynihan. Well, a more forceful case I can't imagine 
being made here. Now I am going to have to attend to the courtesy 
of our hosts, the court. 

Mr. Cusick, we thank you so much for joining us and extend our 
regards to your president of the city council. 

Mr. Cusick. Thank you. Senator. 

Senator Moynihan. And thank you, Mr. Murphy. We will look 
into post-secondary education specifically as we get into this legis- 
lative role. Thanks to all of you for being here, and with that, we 
will officially close this hearing of the Subcommittee on Social Se- 
curity and Family Policy. 
[Whereupon, at 12:30 p.m., the hearing was concluded.] 
[The prepared written statemenis of the witnesses and other 
communicat?.ons follow:] 
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Good morning. 

Once again I want to thank Senator Hoynihan for inviting me 
TO Co-Chair these New York City hearings of the Subcommittee on 
Social Security and Family Policy of the Senate Finance Committee. 

It is fitting that hearings on legislation to reform the current 
system of child support should be held here. i say this somewhat 
SADLY. After. ALL/ what makes this city such an appropriate locale 
for these hearings are the rising indicators of poverty and mise^iy 
we have been recording of late. 

In the five years between 1979 and 1984 the number of poor 

PEOPLE IN THE CITY ROSE FROM 1.4 MILLION TO 1.7 MILLION. AND DESPITE 
THE EXPANDING NEW YoRK ECONOMY OF THE LAST TWO YEARS THE NUMBER OF 
POOR PEOPLE CONTINUED TO GROW. An ARTICLE IN THE NEW YoRK TIMES 
LAST WEEK WAS HEADLINED ''ThE PoOR (MEANING NEW YoRK's POOR) ClIMB 

Toward 2 Hillion." 

The most ominous trenD/ of course^ is that most of the growing 

RANKS OF POOR ARE CHILDREN. In THE CITY TODAY TH^RE ARE OVER A 
HALF MILLION CHILDREN ON PUBLIC ASSISTANCE. ONE OUT OF EVERY THREE 
CHILDREN IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS IS ON WELFARE. AND SENATOR HoYNlHAN 
HAS CALCULATED THAT ONE OUT 0'? EVERY TWO CHILDREN BORN IN THE CITY- 
IN 1980 CAN EXPECT TO BE ON WELFARE BEFORE THEY GRADUATE FROM HIGH 
SCHOOL. Of COURSE/ MOST OF THEM WILL NEVER GRADUATE FROM HIGH 



Our MAJOR NATIONAL WELFARE PROGRAM IS CALLED AlD TO FAMILIES 

WITH Dependent Children. How effective could that program be if 

IN THIS/ THE RICHEST CITY IN THE COUNTRY^ ALMOST '^/OOO CHILDREN 
ARE LIVING IN DECREPIT SHELTERS FOR THE HOMELESS? HoW MUCH AID 
COULD THE city's POOR FAMILIES BE RECEIVING IF COUNTLESS NUMBERS 
OF CHILDREN REMAIN IN FOSTER CARE/ SOLELY BECAUSE THE WELFARE '• 
HOUSING GRANT IS SO INADEQUATE THAT THEIR NATURAL PARENTS CANNOT 
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AFFORD HOUSING? AND HOW MUCH AID GETS TO THE CITY'S DEPENDENT 
CHILDREN IF EVERY YEAR OVER 30,000 TEENAGERS BECOME PREGNANT? 

What is happening to our public schools provides the most 
graphic demonstration of the inadequacy of current welfare 
programs . 

Public education used to be the single best instrument to 

GET POOR FAMILIES OUT OF THE CYCLE OF DEPENDENCY. WhAT WE NOW . 
CALL '^WELFARE REFORM" USED TO BE ACCOMPLISHED BY THE PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. Families who could get their children through school 

AT LEAST GUARANTEED THAT POVERTY DID NOT BECOME PERMANENT 
AND MULTIGENERATIONAL. AND FOR THOSE CHILDREN WHO DID NOT SUCCEED 
IN THE SCHOOLS THERE WAS ALWAYS THE POSSIBILITY OF MANUAL LABOR 
AT A LIV",:^G WAGE. 



That is no longer the case. 

The children presently failing in our schools will be with- 
out THE SKILLS NEEDED TO PERFORM A JOB IN AN INCREASINGLY TECH- 
NOLOGICAL. AND SERVICE ORIENTED ECONOMY. ON THE OTHER HAND. FEWER 
AND FEWER MANUAL LABOR JOBS PAYING A LIVING WAGE WILL BE AVAILABLE. 

The EXrRAORDINARY CHALLENGE FACING THIS CITY, AND INDEED THE 
COUNTRY^ IS TO AGAIN DO WHAT THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS ONCE ACCOMPLISHED. 

Government progr^^s that now simply support a minimum level of 

SUBSISTENCE MUST BE TRANSFORMED INTO AN EFFECTIVE INSTRUMENT FOR 

moving the poor out of dependency. 

This is what these hearings are essentially all about. 
At our last session, six weeks ago, we heard testimony 
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DEMONSTRATING THAT SOCIAL SERVICES SUCH AS DAY CARE. HOMEMAKERS. 
PARENTING EDUCATION. TEENAGE COUNSELING - AND OF COURSE HOUSING - 
MUST BE AN ESSENTIAL COMPONENT OF ANY SERIOUS WELFARE REFORM EFFORT. 

Today we will be hearing a great deal more about what a 

REFORMED NATIONAL WELFARE SYSTEM OUGHT TO LOOK LIKE. OUR WITNESSES 
WILL FOCUS ON ISSUES SUCH AS JOB TRAINING AND EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

and better child support enforcement. 

Senator Hoynihan has made the essential point that our current 

WELFARE PROGRAMS ARE A RELIC OF ANOTHER ERA — WHEN MOST CHILDREN 
LIVED IN TWO PARENT HOUSEHOLDS, IN WHICH ONE PARENT WORKED AND THE 
OTHER KEPT THE HOUSE TOGETHER. ThE PROGRAM WAS DESIGNED TO TEMPO- 
RARILY ASSIST WIDOWS WITH YOUNG CHILDREN. 

He know just by looking around this city that the PROGRAM HAS 
FAILED TO STEM THE TIDE OF FAMILY DISINTEGRATION AND INTERGENERA" 
TIONAL POVERTY. I CONGRATULATE THIS COMMITTEE ANP ITS CHAIRMAN 
FOR THEIR WILLINGNESS TO UNDERTAKE THE DIFFICULT TASK OF DEVELOPING 
m LEGISLATION THAT MIGHT HELP THE POOR BREAK THE BONDS OF 

dependency, 

If you are successful in that effort the effects will be 
powerfully felt throughout this city. 
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TESTIMONY BY MAYOR EDWARD I. KOCH 
SENATE FINANCE SUBCOMMITTEE ON SOCIAL SECURITY AND FAMILY POLICY 

1 FEDERAL PLAZA 
MONDAY, JUNE 15, 1987 9:30 A.M. 



GOOD MORNING. 

MY NAME IS EDWARD I. KOCH. I AM THE MAYOR OF NEW YORK 
CITY. I WOULD LIKE TO THANK SENATOR MOYNIHAN AND CITY COUNCIL 
PRESIDENT STEIN FOR THE OPPORTUNITY TO APPEAR HERE TODAY TO 
DISCUSS WELFARE REFORM. 

I'D LIKE TO MAKE IT CLEAR UP FRONT THAT I AM NOT PUTTING 
MYSELF FORWARD AS AN EXPERT ON THE WELFARE SYSTEM OR WELFARE 
REFORM. I WILL LEAVE IT TO BILL GRINKER, COMMISSIONER OF THE 
HUMAN RESOURCES ADMINISTRATION, TO FILL YOU IN ON THE CITY'S 
SPECIFIC VIEWS ON HOW THE SYSTEM CAN BEST BE IMPROVED. I WILL 
RESTRICT MY TtSfJHONY TO WHAT I KNOW BEST: THE NEED FOR ALL 
LEVELS OF GOVERNMENT TO WORK TOGETHER TO MEET THE NEEDS OF 
AMERICA'S POOR, THOSE WHO HAVE BEEN LEFT BEHIND BY THE NATION'S 
- AND NEW YORK CITY'S ~ ECONOMIC PROGRESS. 

BECAUSE I BELIEVE THE CAUSES OF POVERTY ARE NATIONAL IN 
SCOPE AND ORIGIN, I WANT TO GO ON THE RECORD AS STATING THAT Th; 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT SHOULD TAKE ON MORE OF THE COSTS OF FUNDING 

(MORE) 
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SUPPORT PROGRAMS SUCH AS PUBLIC ASSISTANCE AND MEDICAID. AS A 
FORMER MEMBER OF CONGRESS, I UNDERSTAND THE FISCAL CONSTRAINTS 
IMPOSED BY RECORD-BREAKING MULTI-BILLION DOLLAR BUDGET DEFICITS. 
BUT I ALSO KNOW THE TREMENDOUS BURDEN THAT THESE COSTS HAVE ON 
CITIES, SUCH AS NEW YORK, WHICH ARE HOME TO A DISPROPORTIONATE 
SHARE OF THE WELFARE POPULATION. IT'S ESSENTIAL THAT CONGRESS 
BEGIN TO RELIEVE LOCALITIES OF THIS FINANCIAL BURDEN. 

WITHOUT SUCH ASSISTANCE, POVERTY WILL CONTINUE TO CAST A 
SHADOW OVER MOST OF THE NATION'S LARGE CITIES. UNEMPLOYMENT, 
UNDEREMPLOYMENT, HOMELESSNESS, DRUGS, HUNGER, CRIME HAVE 
TAKEN HOLD OF THE NATION'S POOREST COMMUNITIES AND CANNOT BE 
ELIMINATED SOLELY THROUGH EVEN THE BEST EFFORTS OF STATE AND 
LOCAL GOVERNMENTS. 

I AM PARTICULARLY CONCERNED ABOUT THE WAY IN WHICH POVERTY. 
STP'KES AT THE YOUNG. THIRTY PERCENT OF THE CHILDREN IN NEW 
YORK CITY LIVE IN HOUSEHOLDS THAT DEPEND ON WELFARE. FORTY 
PERCENT LIVE IN HOUSEHOLDS WITH AN INCOME BELOW THE POVERTY 
LINE. 

(MORE) 
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WELFARE REFORM TESTIMONY PAGE 3 

IF WE ARE TO LIFT FAMILIES OUT OF POVERTY AND AWAY FROM 
PERMANENT DEPENDENCE ON PUBLIC ASSISTANCE, WELFARE REFORM MUST 
DO THREE THINGS: FIRST, HELP INDIVIDUALS ENTER THE LABOR 
MARKET; SF'-.OND. STRENGTHEN OUR EDUCATION SYSTB1 SO THAT CHILDREN 
ARE PREPARED TO BECOME PRODUCTIVE MEMBERS OF SOCIETY; AND THIRD, 
SUPPORT THE FAMILY AS THE BAS'.C STRUCTURE OF SOCIETY. 

THESE THREE THEMES ARE MENTIONED OFTEN IN DISCUSSIONS AND 
PAPERS ON WELFARE REFORM. WE MUST REMEMBER THAT THEY ARE 
INTERRELATED. ALL MUST RECEIVE OUR ATTENTION. 

THAT SAID, I WILL FOCUS ON WHAT NEW YORK CITY EXPECTS 
WELFARE REFORM TO ACHIEVE. WE WANT EVERY EMPLOYABLE WELFARE 
RECIPIENT TO HAVE A JOB AND TO WORK TOWARD INDEPENDENCE. 
EVERYTHING IN THE SYSTEM SHOULD SUPPORT, REINFORCE AND 
FACILITATE THAT GOAL. WE MUST IDENTIFY BARRIERS TO EMPLOYMENT, 
SUCH AS A NEED FOR EDUCATION OR TRAINING, OR DISINCENTIVES 
CREATED BY THE ADMINISTRATION OF WELFARE PROGRAMS, AND TRY TO 
REMOVE THEfl. 

I WANT TO CLEARLY STATE THAT I SUPPORT REQUIRING TRAINING 
AND WORK-ORIENTED ACTIVITIES FOR, ALL WELFARE RECIPIENTS WHO ARE 

(MORE) 
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ABLE TO WORK. I BELIEVE THERE IS AN ENORMOUS POSITIVE VALUE TO 
WORK THAT IS ESSENTIAL TO A PERSON'S SELF ESTEEM. WE BELIEVE 
THAT REQUIRING PARTICIPATION IN AN EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM IS 
ESSENTIAL IN SEHING THE TONE FOR WELFARE RECIPIENTS AND 
EMPHASIZING THAT GEHING A JOB MUST BE THEIR NUMBER ONE 
PRIORITY. 

WE HAVE ALREADY BEGUN TO IMPLEMENT THIS KIND OF SYSTEM IN 
NEW YORK CITY. OUR EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES, OR "EO" PROGRAM, 
WHICH WE STARTED IN NOVEMBER 1985, REQUIRES EVERY EMPLOYABLE 
AFDC RECIPIENT WHOSE YOUNGEST CHILD IS SIX YEARS OF AGE OR OVER 
TO SELECT AN APPROPRIATE EDUCATION OR TRAINING PROGRAM, OR TO 
PARTICIPATE IN THE COMMUNITY WORK EXPERIENCE PROGRAM (CWEP). 

OF THE 227,000 FAMILIES IN NEW YORK CITY ON WELFARE, 
157,000 ARE EXEMPT FROM WORK RULES; 110,000 OF T|iESE HOUSEHOLDS 

« 

HAVE PARENTS WITH A CHILD UNDER AGE SIX. THE BALANCE ARE EXEMPT 
PRIMARILY BECAUSE THE INDIVIDUAL IS PREGNANT, INCAPACITATED OR 
IS CARING FOR SOMEONE WHO IS INCAPACITATED. OF THE REMAINING 
70,000 EMPLOYABLE RECIPIENTS, 35,000 ARE EITHER WORKING, ENGAGED 
IN AN EMPLOYMENT-RELATED ACTIVITY SUCH AS EDUCATION AND 
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TRAINING. JOB SEARCH OR CWEP. OR ARE IN THE PROCESS OF BEING 
ASSIGNED TO SUCH ACTIVITY; 30.000 ARE AWAITING EHPLOYABILITY 
ASSESSMENTS; AND 1.000 ARE CURRENTLY UNDER SANCTION OR ARE IN 
THE SANCTION PROCESS FOR FAILURE TO COMPLY WITH FEDERAL AND 
STATE WORK RULE REQUIREMENTS. 

COMMISSIONER GRINKER WILL DISCUSS IN HIS TESTIMONY OUR 
PLANS TO FURTHER EXPAND OUR WELFARE-TO-WORK EFFORTS. 

SOMETIMES WELFARE REFORMERS TALK ABOUT REWRITING THE SOCIAL 
CONTRACT. ABOUT ALTERING THE AGREEMENT BETWEEN GOVERNMENT AND 
WELFARE RECIPIENTS. THEY SAY. "WE ARE GIVING YOU ASSIS^TANCE. SO 
YOU MUST DO EVERYTHING YOU CAN TO GET WORK." THIS IS FINE. BUT 
WE MUST GO FURTHER. THE NEW DEAL FOR WELFARE RECIPIENTS MUST 
BE. "IF YOU DO EVERYTHING YOU CAN TO GET A JOB. WE WILL DO 
EVERYTHING WE CAN TO SEE THERE IS A JOB FOR YOU." I WANT 
EMPHASIZE THAT WE BELIEVE THAT SANCTIONS WILL CONTINUE TO BE A 
NECESSARY PART OF ENFORCING THE WORK REQUIREMENT. LAST YEAR IN 
NEW YORK CITY. ABOUT 20.000 AFDC HOUSEHOLDS WERE SANCTIONED FOR 
FAILURE TO COMPLY WITH WORK RULES. 

(MORE) 
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NEXT YEAR. NEW YORK CITY. IN AN EFFORT TO EXPAND EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES TO FULFIL ITS SIDE OF THE CONTRACT. WILL BE TAKING 
A LARGE STEP IN THAT DIRECTION. IN THE COMING FISCAL YEAR. WE 
WILL BE REQUIRING ALL CONTRACTORS DOING AT LEAST $250,000 A YEAR 
IN BUSINESS WITH THE HUMAN RESOURCES ADMINISTRATION. WITH FEW 
EXCEPTIONS. TO HIRE ONE PUBLIC ASSISTANCE RECIPIENT FOR EACH 
$250,000 IN VALUE OF THEIR CONTRACTS. A TOTAL OF $750 MILLION 
IN CONTRACTS WOULD FALL UNDER THIS REQUIREMENT. THIS EFFORT 
COULD RESULT IN CLOSE TO THREE THOUSAND JOBS WHEN THE 
REQUIREMENT IS FULLY OPERATIONAL. CONTRACTORS WHO FAIL TO MEET 
THIS REQUIREMENT WILL BE SANCTIONED AT A RATE OF $7,000 PER YEAR 
FOR EACH RECIPIENT THEY FAIL TO EMPLOY. WE ARE PRESENTING 
TOMORROW. FOR BOARD 0'' ESTIMATE APPROVAL. THE FIRST SET OF 
CONTRACTS WITH THIS NEW HIRING COMMITMENT RIDER. 

WHILE I BELIEVE ALL LOCALITIES ARE RESPONSIBLE FOR 
DEVELOPING OR PURSUING SUCH INITIATIVES. I DON'T BELIEVE LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT SHOULD SHOULDER THE MAIN RESPONSIBILITY FOR JOB 
CREATION. THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT MUST RECOGNIZE THAT THE 
CURRENT ECONOMY CANNOT ABSORB ALL OF THOSE NOW ON WELFARE ~ NO 

(MORE) 
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MATTER HOW WELL WE TRAIN THEM. A NATIONWIDE JOB CREATION EFFORT 
MUST BE UNDERTAKEN ~ AND THAT EFFORT MUST BEGIN IN TANDEM WITH 
WELFARE REFORM. 

i ALSO SUPPORT INITIATING WORK AND TRAINING ORIENTATION AT 
THE EARLIEST POSSIBLE TIME AFTER A PERSON GOES ON PUBLIC 

ASSISTANCE. IT WOULD BE FOOLISH TO EXPECT A WOMAN TO STEP 

/ 

IMMEDIATELY INTO A HIGH-PAYING. FULL-TIME JOB ONCE HER CHILDREN 
ARE READY FOR CHILD CARE. BUT. IN THE MEANTIME. SHE CAN BE 
WORKING TOWARD THAT GOAL BY UPGRADING HER WORK SKILLS THROUGH 
TRAINING. 

OF COURSE. REACHING OUT TO WOMEN WITH VERY Sr.ALL CHILDREN 
INCREASES SUBSTANTIALLY THE COST OF TRAINING AND EMPLOYMENT 
INITIATIVES. WOMEN WITH SMALL CHILDREN MUST OFTEN HAVE 
TRANSPORTATION AND DAY CARE TO ATTEND TRAINING PROGRAMS.. WE 
[lUST ALSO REMEMBER THAT THESE DAY CARE AND OTHER EXPENSES 
CONTINUE ONCE THE WOMAN IS IN THE WORKFORCE. 

PERHAPS. MOST IMPORTANTLY. THE JOBS THAT MOST OF THE PEOPLE 
COMING OFF WELFARE CAN REALISTICALLY EXPECT TO GET WILL BE 
LOW-PAYING AND OFTEN WILL NOT PROVIDE ADEQUATE HEALTH INSURf'XE. 

(MORE) 
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LOSING MEDICAID. FOR YOURSELF AND YOUR CHILDREN IS A VERY BIG 
ECONOMIC AND PSYCHOLOGICAL DISINCENTIVE TO WORK. THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK SUPPORTS THE CONTINUED PROVISION OF SERVICES TO PEOPLE 
ENTERING THE WORK FORCE, TO EASE THE TRANSITION. WE MUST AVOID 
THE SITUATION WHERE WORK, WITH ALL THE OTHER EXPENSES IT 
ENTAILS, ACTUALLY LEAVES THE PERSON WORSE OFF THAN WELFARE. 
WOULD YOU OR I GO TO WORK TO LOSE MONEY? 

ALL OF THE SERVICES I HAVE DESCRIBED REQUIRE .MONEY. DAY 
CARE AND MEDICAID ARE EXPENSIVE. IF THE FINANCIAL COMMITMENT IS 
INSUFFICIENT, THE GOALS OF WELFARE REFORM CANNOT BE REALIZED, 
AND THE EXPENDITURES YOU DO MAKE MAY BE VIEWED AS A COSTLY 
ERROR. I NOTE THAT THE PROJECTED EXPENDITURES ON HOUSE BILL HR 
1720 HAVE BEEN REDUCED AS IT HAS PROCEEDED STEP BY STEP THROUGH 
THE LEGISLATIVE PROCESS -.- FROM $11.8 BILLION TO $5.2 BILLION 
OVER FIVE YEARS -- OR AN AVERAGE OF ONLY $1 BILLION PER YEAR 
NATIONWIDE. 

I KNOW WELL THE FISCAL PRESSURES THAT ATTEND CONGRESSIONAL 
DELIBERATIONS. I SERVED IN THE HOUSE FOR NINE YEARS. BUT 
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WELFARE REFORM WOULD BE A CHARADE IF WE WERE TO TRY TO ACHIEVE 
IT Ori A BARGAIN BUDGET. A SIGNIFICANT, SUSTAINED FEDERAL 
INVESTMENT IS REQUIRED TO TRULY ALTER THE WELFARE SYSTEM. IN 
EXCHANGE, STATES AND LOCALITIES HAVE A SPECIAL OBLIGATION TO BE 
HELD ACCOUNTABLE FOR ACHIEVING THE GOALS OF WELFARE REFORM, AND 
THAT WE SHOULD BE EVALUATED ON HOW WELL A JOB WE DO IN PROVIDING 
ASSISTANCE TO THOSE UNABLE TO WORK AND IN MOVING THOSE WHO ARE 
ABLE TO WORK INTO JOBS OR OTHER WORK-RELATED ACTIVITIES. 

ANOTHER TOPIC THAT I WOULD LIKE TO ADDRESS THIS MORNING IS 
CHILD SUPPORT, WHICH I KNOW IS OF PARTICULAR INTEREST TO SENATOR 
MOYNIHAN. HERE IN NEW YORK CITY, WE HAVE GOOD NEWS ON THIS 
SUBJECT. AFTER YEARS OF BEING UNABLE TO MEET THE CHILD SUPPORT 
GOALS SET FOR US BY NEW YORK STATE, WE HAVE FINALLY MET OUR GOAL 
BY COLLECTING MORE THAN $38 MILLION FOR AFDC FACULIES. 

OF COURSE, OUR PAST INABILITY TO MEET CHILD SUPPORT GOALS 
WAS NOT FOR LACK OF EFFORT. WE USED EVERY AVAILABLE LEGAL MEANS 
AT OUR DISPOSAL. OUR CURRENT SUCCESS IS DUE TO THE HELP WE 
RECEIVED THROUGH THE PASSAGE OF THE CHILD SUPPORT AMENDMENTS OF 
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im. AND PROVISIONS WHICH HAVE ENABLED US, FOR EXAMPLE, TO 
AnACH THE INCOME TAX REf-UNDS OF DEAD BEAT PARENTS. 

WHILE OUR RECENT SUCCESS IS GOOD NEWS, IT REALLY CAN'T 
OFFSET THE FACT THAT MOST OF THE NEWS ON THE CHILD SUPPORT FRONT 
IS BAD. OUR $38 MILLION REPRESENTS ONLY 3 PERCENT OF OUR AFDC 
COSTS. OTHER PROPOSED LEGISLATION IS NEEDED. YOUR ASSISTANCE, 
SENATOR, WILL KELP PASS LEGISLATION TO PUT SOCIAL SECURITY 
NUMBERS ON BIRTH CERTIFICATES. THIS MEASURE WOULD HELP US FIND 
MORE ABSENT PARENTS AND WOULD GRFATLY INCREASE THE AMOUNT OF 
CHILD SUPPORT COLLECTED. 

BEFORE I CLOSE, IT IS IMPORTANT FOR MEMBERS OF CONGRESS TO 
KEEP IN MIND THAT THERE ARE SEVERAL OTHER FACTORS WHICH AFFECT 
WORK, CHILDREN, AND THF. FAMILY, ALTHOUGH THEY ARE NOT 
SPECIFICALLY ON THE WELFARE REFORM AGENDA. FOR EXWLE, ^ 
POLICIES THAT CONGRESS ESTABLISHES FOR THE NATIONAL ECONOMY, 
TRADE, AND TAXATION, m HAVE A GREATER IMPACT ON THE NUMBER OF 
PEOPLE WHO LEAVE THE WELFARE ROLLS FOR JOBS THAN ANYTHING 
CONGRESS DOES IN THE AREA OF DIRECT WELFARE REFORM. POLICIES ON 
EDUCATION MAY DETERMINE — TO A GREATER DEGREE THAN ANY ISSUE IN 

(MORE) 
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THE WELFARE REFORM DEBATE -- HOW WELL OUR CHILDREN ARE PREPARED 
TO ASSUME THEIR DUTIES AS ADULTS. 

LET ME NOW MAKE SOME RECOMMENDATIONS PERTAINING TO SOME 
OUTSIDE FACTORS WHICH AFFECT THE BASIC OBJECTIVES OF WELFARE 
REFORM. FIRST, WE MUST kECONSIDER THE NATIONAL POLICY ON THE 
HINIHUh WAGE AND ITS RELATIONSHIP TO IVERTY. THERE WAS A TIME 
IN THIS COUNTRY WHEN A JOB GENERALLY PROVIDED A DECENT STANDARD 
OF LIVING. THIS IS NO LONGER ALWAYS THE CASE. THE LAST 
INCREASE IN THE MINIMUM WAGC WAS IN 1981. IT IS NOW POSSIBLE TO 
WORK VERY HARD AND STILL FIND YOURSELF VERY POOR, AND IN SOME 
CASES STILL ELIGIBLE FOR WELFARE. FOP. EXAMPLE, A PERSON WITH 
TWO CHILDREN WORKING AT THE MINIMUM WAGE FOR 35 HOURS A WEEK CAN 
EXPECT TO EARN $508 PER MONTH, WHICH MEANS THAT IN NEW YORK THEY 
ARE STILL ENTITLED TO $70 A MONTH IN PUBLIC ASSISTANCE AND A 
MONTHLY FOOD STAMP BENEFIT OF $111 IN ADDITION TO MEDICAID. 

THIS JUST DOESN'T MAKE SENSE. FULL-TIME WOPK SHOULD ENABLE 
A WORKER TO LEAVE WELFARE DEPENDENCE BEHIND. 

SECOND — AND OF SPECIAL IMPORTANCE TO NEW YORK CITY ~ ARE 
FEDERAL POLICIES AFFECTING LOW-INCOME HOUSING. IT'S FUTILE TO 

(MORE) 
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TALK ABOUT PUTTING PEOPLE TO WORK WHEN THEY DON'T HAVE A PLACE 
TO CALL HOME. THIS CITY CURRENTLY SHELTERS OVER ^.%0 FAMILIES 
IN ITS EMERGENCY SHELTER SYSTEM. WE ARE FORCED TO HOUSE MORE 
THAN 3,7u0 FAMILIES, OR 75 PERCENT OF THE TOTAL, IN HOTELS, AT 
APPROXimELY $17.50 PER PERSON, OR $65.00 A NIGHT. FOR THE 
AVERAGE HOMELESS FAMILY OF 3.7 PERSONS, THIS IS AN ANNUAL COST 
OF ALMOST $2'1,000 PER FAMILY. WHILE MOST OTHER CITIES DO NOT 
RELY ON HOTELS TO THE SAME EXTENT m YORK DOES, fOR EXAMPLE, 
BOSTON PAYS ABOUT THE SAME AS ^lEW YORK TO HOUSE HOMELESS 
FAMILIES IN HOTELS AND BALTIMORE PAYS EVEN MORE CN THE AVERAGE. 

WE HAVE RENOVATED OVER 10,000 APARTMENTS FOR THOSE WHO ARE 
HOMELESS AND POTENTIALLY HOMELESS SINCE 19St\. BUT THE NUMBER OF 
FAMILIES REQUIRING EMERGENCY SHELTER CONTINUES TO RISE. WE ARE 
COHMinED TO RENOVATING AN ADDITIONAL '1,000 UNITS A YEAR. FOR . 
THESE FAMILIES. 

TO HELP EASE THE OVERALL HOUSING SHORTAGE, NEW YORK CITY, 
IN PARTNERSHIP WITH THE STATE, HAS EMBARKED ON AN AMBITIOUS ^.2 
BILLION PROGRAM TO ADD 250,000 HOUSING UNITS OVER THE NEXT 10 
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YEARS, WITH 125,000 OF THESE UNITS, OR 50 PERCENT, GOING TO 




FAMILIES WITH INCOMES UNDER $15,000 A YEAR, AND 85 PERCENT OF 




THE UNITS GOING TO FAMILIES WITH INCOMES UNDER $25,000. ON ONE 




HAND, I'M VERY PROUD OF THIS EFFORT. ON THE OTHER, I MUST 




EXPRESS MY DEEP FRUSTRATION AND CONCERN BECAUSE I KNOW OUR 




EFFORTS - EXTRAORDINARY AS THEY ARE ~ FALL FAR SHORT OF 




MEETING THE NEED. 




BECAUSE OF THIS NEED, I STRONGLY SUPPORT THE. USE OF AFDC 




EMERGENCY ASSISTANCE AND ANY SPECIAL NEEDS PAYMENTS TO PROVIDE 




PERMANENT HOUSING FOR HOMELESS FAMILIES, AS PROPOSED BY SENATOR 




MOYNIHAN IN S.37 THIS YEAR. AND I STRONGLY SUPPORT INCLUSION OF 




DEMONSTRATION PROJECT LANGUAGE IN THE WELFARE REFORM 




LEGISLATION. 




IN CONCLUSION, I WOULD LIKE TO LEAVE YOU WITH THESE 




THOUGHTS. THIS IS THE TIME TO REFORM WELFARE. WE MUST CREATE 




OPPORTUNITIES FOR WORK. WE MUST FOCUS ON HELPING YOUNG PEOPLE. 




WE MUST SUPPORT THE FAMILY. MANY FACTORS OUTSIDE THE WELFARE 


/ 
1 


REFORM DBATE MAY BEAR ON THE SUCCESS OF OUR EFFORTS, ESPECIALLY 




THE OVERALL PERFORMANCE OF THE ECONOMY. AND FINALLY, HE MUST 
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LOOK FOR FEDERAL LEADERSHIP IN SOLVING THESE COMPLEX PROBLEMS 
AND WE MUST ACCEPT THAT THEY WILL NOT BE SOLVED QUICKLY OR 
INEXPENSIVELY. 

THANK YOU AGAIN FOR THIS OPPORTUNITY TO TESTIFY TODAY. AND 
NOW. i WOULD LIKE TO TURN THINGS OVER TO BILL GRINKER. WHO WILL 
TALK MORE SPECIFICALLY ABOUT NEW YORK CITY'S VIEWS ON WELFARE 
REFORM. ' 
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V?ILL1AM a* GRINKER 
aUNE 15, 1987 

Good horning, I ah williah Grinker, the Adhinistrator/Cohhissioner of the new 
I'oRK City Huhan resources Aohinistration. I ah responsible for the public 
assistance and income support programs in this city. thank you for giving me 
the opportunity to join the Mayor in presenting New York City's views on 
welfare reform. 

i 

HERE IN NEW York City, we agree that major revisions in the way income support 

PROGRAMS ARE STRUCTURED ARE LONG OVERDUE, LIKE OTHER LARGE CITIES, WE HAVE AN 
^NORHOU? 'JfAKF. IN THE OUTCOME OF THESE WELFARE REFORM DISCISSIONS. THE 
PROBLEMS ASSOCIATED WITH POVERTY AND WELFARE DEPENDENCY ARE OF SUCH MAGNITUDE, 
THAT IF THE NEEDi OF MAJOR CITIES LIKE NEW YORK ARE NOT ADDRESSED, NATIONAL 
WELFARE m6m WILL HAVE LITTLE MEANING 

It is true that because of our size — we are home to 7.5 PERCENT ur THE 
NATION'S AFOC POPULATION — OUR PROBLEf;S ARE BIGGER THAN THOSE OF OTHER ^ 
LOCALITIES. The cost of our AFOC PROGRAM ALONE WILL BE MORE THAN $i.H BILLION 
IN OUR COMING FISCAL YEAR, WITH NEW YORK CiTY PICKING UP $309 MILLION OF THAT 

AMOUNT. These figures show why Mayor Koch feels so strongly about the federal 
60verm1ent*s obligation to pick up, at least incrementally, more of the cost 
of welfare programs in states with large public assistance populahons. 

This pressing welfare burden is reflective and predictive of what is occurkins 
in cities across the nation. wkl has .^rpened in new york — as liayor koch has 
pointed out — is symbolic and sr^ptohatic of the failure of ou.t society as 
a whole to provide support and opportunities for our most vulnerable citizens., 

we believ5 nfw york city and nrw york stave have done as much or more to 
address the needs of those who are in poverty, who are homeless, who are 
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hungry, whd are mihout hope, thati any other state or city in this k'ation. 
however, because these problehs are national in genesis, our efforts alone 
cannot be sufficient to lift people out of poverty and away from dependency. 
This can only be accomplished through the leadership, sponsorship, and funding, 
op the '•eoeral government. 

WAii;*.^blON IS .'.aALLY btRIOUS ABOUT ..LLrAftL iahORK, Ii MUST ACKNOWLtOGL ;hAf 
SIGNIFICANT REFORM WOULD, AT LEAST IN THE SHORT RUN, BE EXPENSIVE AND REQUIRE 
SUBSTANTIAL fLj£RAL INITIATIVE AND INVESTMENT. AN INVESTMENT IN HUMAN RESOURCES 
IS LIKE ANY OTHER INVESTMENT. IF WE FAIL TO MAKE THE NECESSARY DOWN PAYMENT TO 
IMPROVE ON OUR HUMAN CAPITAL IN THE SHORT RUN, WE CAf;MOT ANTICIPATE, IN THE 
LONG RUN, A SIGNIFICANT RATE OF RETURN IN THE FORM OF A MORE PRODUCTIVE SOCIETY 
AND HEUUCED WELFARE DEPENDENCY. 

It is OUR VIEW THAT A WELFARE SYSTEM WHICH BALANCES THE CONCEPTS OF OPPORTUNITY 

and obligation should be at the heart of any welfare reform effort. must 
change the nature of the bargain between goverfwemt and the needy, 

Rather than administering a system primarily concerned with income support, a 
way station for those in need, i would prefer a progkam that has at its core 
real employment, training, and remediation options. rather than providing 
only emergency assistance that all too often promotes chronic dependence, i 
would prefer to provide the opportunities that help people get off welfare and 
become self-sufficient. 

w^ile i will spend most of my time discussing the kinds of real opportunities 
and supports i think government should provide the needy, i must make it clear 
at the outset that i firmly believe that once these opportunities and supports 
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ARE MADE AVAILABLE, RECIPIENTS HAVE A CORRESPONDING OBLIGATION TO HELP 
THEMSELVEJ5. IF WE PROVIDE AN OPPORTUNE RATKEK fHAN A MEAGER, BUT GUARAfrTEED, 
^AND-OUT, THE NEEDY MUST MEET THEIR OBLIGATION IN THE FORM OF DEMONSTRATED 
EFFORT AND COMMITMENT. I BELIEVE THE LINKAGE OF OPPORTUNITY WITH OBLIGAHON IS 
KEY. 

In order to present the specifics of our view of WELFAiX REFORM AS CLEARLY AS 
POSSIClE, I laLL STRUCTURE MY CCrMtfirS ALOL'G THE FOLLOWING LINES: 

0 First, I will provide a snapshot of those who make up New York City's 

WELFARE POPULATIONS 

0 Second, I will discuss work and welfare: *mo should participate in 

tMPLOYMENT/TRAlNiNG PROGRAMS, HOW RESOURCES SHOULD BE ALLOCATED, 
AND HOW THESE PROGRAMS SKOULD BE STRUCTURED; 

0 Third, I will address child support initiatives and the services that 

PUBLIC ASSISTANCE FAMILIES NEED TO ENABLE THEM TO MOVE INTO THE WORLD OF 
UOTiKx AND 

0 Fourth, I will touch on the issue of benefit levels. 

COffEXT FOR VELFARF ;^FORM 

At ANY ONE TIME, NEW YORK CITY'S AFDC CASELOAD STANDS AT ABOUT 240,000 CASES 
(or upwards of 725,000 individuals) and WE SERVE ABOUT 360,000 DIFFERENT 
HOUSEHOLDS DURING A THREE YEAR PERIOD. WHILE I USUALLY RESIST PUHING PEOPLE 
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INTO CATEGORIES, FOR THE SAKE OF THIS DISCUSSION, I A.M GOING TO MAKE SOME BROAD 
GENERALIZATIONS ABOUT THOSE WE SERVE OVER THE COURSE OF THREE YEARS, AS A 
BACKGROUND FOR MY THOUGHTS ON THE DIRECTION FUTURE EKPLOYHENT AND TRAINING 
PROGRAMS FOR AFDC RECIPIENTS SHOULD FOLLOW. 

T SEE THE AFDT. POPULATION BREAKING DOWN INTO THREE MAJOR DIVISIONS. THE FIRST, 
REPRESENHNG AROUND 60,000 HOUSEHOLDS, OR 15-20 PERCENT OF THE THREE YEAR 

TURN TO WELFARE TYPICALLY AS A RESULT OF A MEDICAL CATASTROPHY, THE 
UNANTICIPATED LOSS OF A SPOUSE, OR THE LOSS OF A JOS. 'JECT^^rFNT?. i-.'C 

ARE USUALLY WOMEN, OFTEN HAVE SOME WORK EXPERIENCE, AND RELATIVELY HIGHER 
LEVELS 0." EDUCATION THAN OTHER WELFARE RECIPIENTS. AnO, AFTER THE\ STABILIZE 
THEIR LIVES AND THEIR CHILDREN GET A LITTLE OLDER, THEY LEAVE PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
BEHIND, -Ji' ^0 BE SEE;. *OAIN. THIS OFTi.:< HAPPENS WITHIN A VERY SHORT TIME, 
BUT GENERALLY WITHIN TWO YEARS. 

The second cattGOry of AFDC households — which represents approximately 
180,000 households, or half of the population — INCLUDES what we call 

intermittent USERS. THEY GO ON AND OFF THE CASELOAD REPEATEDLY: SEASONAL 

employment, secondary labor market jobs, child care difficulties, and health 

CARE problems, AS WELL AS ERRATIC RECEIPT DF CHILD SUPPORT, APPEAR TO ACCOUNT 

kok iheir pattern of welfare use. they are marginally productive and some, with 
luck, can pull themselves up to my first category, while others may fall into 
the third. 

Chronic, long term recipients — who represent the remaining 120,000 
households, or 33 pekcent of the caseload — comprise ihe third category. 
Most of these families stay on the rolls for five or more years. There are 
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THREE FACTORS THAT CHRONIC RECIPIENTS TEND TO HAVE IN COMMON: FIRST, THEY OFTEN 
BECOME PARENTS WHILE STILL IN THEIR TEENS; SECOND, THEY GO ON TO HAVE 
RELATIVELY LARGE FAMILIES; AND, THIRD, THEY HAVE RELATIVELY LIHLE EDUCATION, 
AND FEW SKILLS. TN SHORT, THEY HAVE LIMITED CONTACT WITH THE LABOR MARKET, 
AND FACE A DISCOURAGING UPHILL BAHLE IF THEY TRY TO LAND A JOB ON THEIR Om, 

T,iM.,orj^ r»i r^r^ Y^jRp CATCGoRY. ^?^ nno to 50,fYr) rfctpientr V'O we must 

EXPECT TO BE PERMANJNTLY IN NEED OF BASIC INCOME SUPPORTS. FOR SOME, THIS IS 
dECAUSe iHtY SUFFER FROt: PHY<JTC*J 0TGA8ILITIES THAT, WHIuE INSUFFICIENT TO 
MERIT FEDERAL DISABILITY PAYMENTS, ARE SERIOUS ENOUGH TO KEEP THEM ON 
WELFARE. OTHERS IN THIS UNFORTUNATE GROUPING INCLUDE THOSE WHO HAVE SUCCUMBED 
TO ALCOHOL AND DRUG ADDICTION, OR ARE CARING FOR AN INCAPACITATED PERSON. 

WHEN NEW PROGRAMS ARE DESIGNED, IT WILL BE IMPORTANT TO KEEP IN MIND BOTH THE 
DIVERSITY OF THE POPULATION AS WELL AS THE COMMON THREADS. FOR EXAMPLE: 

0 90 PERCENT OF THE POPULATION IS FROM A MINORITY BACKGROUND, 12 PERCENT 
SPEAK LimE OR NO EN3LISH; 

0 90 percent of the families are headed by single parents, 10 percent 
have both parents present; 

0 25 percent of the parents have graduated from high school, 50 percent 
read at the sixth grade level or below; 

0 Host live in neighborhoods where at hasi 25 percent of the comhunify 
is on welfare) 2 percent are homeless; and 
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0 50 PERCENT HAVE CHILDREN UNDER THE AGE OF SIX, AND 2 PERCENT 
ARE PARENTING TEENS. 

3AocO on these facts, it is obvious that for EKHLOYHENT and TRAINING .-'ROGRAHS 
TO Bt bUCCESSFUL, THEY MUST BE FLtXlBLE ENOUGH TO ACCOMODATE THE DIVERSE 
SKTI LS, EXPERIENCES, AND MOFIVATION LEVELS FOUND AMONG ADULT WELFARE 
RECIPIENTS. Such programs must also ADDRESS THE VAftlL-OS CONSTRAINTS IMPOSED BY 
THOSE CHARACTERISTICS RECIPIENTS SHARE. 

THt CURRENT MAJOR NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM FOR AFDC RECIPIENTS — THE WORK 
INCENTIVE PROGRAM, BETTER KNOWN AS WIN ~ DOES NOT BEGIN TO MEET THESE 

CRITERIA. Although WIN requires that all recipients with children over six 

YEARS OF AGE REGISTER FOR EMPLOYMENT SERVICES, ONLY A TINY PERCENTAGE OF THE 
NATIONAL CASELOAD THOSE WHO ARE JOB READY ~ ACTUULY GO FURTHER THAN 
REGISTERING FOR WIN SERVICES. WIN'S FAILURE TO MEET THE NEED IS NOT SUPRISING, 
SINCE ITS BUDGET HAS 3EEN CONTINUOUSLY REDLCED. FOR EXAMPLE, H WAS CUT FROM 
$366 MILLION IN 1981 TO THE CURRENT $110 MILLION FOR NINE MONTHS OF THIS 
FEDERAL FISCAL YEAR. IN 1985, WIN MOVED ONLY 1MO,COO PEOPLE OFF OF WELFARE, OR 

.\30ut 3 percent of the national caseload. 

In percentage terms, the Job Training Partnership Act may have an impressive 
placement record — about 50 percent for afidc recipients in 1985 — but it 
placed only 72,000 persons. the constraints of the jtpa requirements generally 
rfouire local jurisdictions to limit their intake to persons with either a high 
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SCHOOL DIPLOMA OR AT LEAST A SEVEMTH GRADE READING LEVEL, AND MANY CRITICS 
HAVE POINTED OUT THAT THESE ARE THE MOST EMPLOYABLE OF THOSE WHO ARE ELIGIBLE 
FOR THE PROGRAM. 

WHEN YOU CONSIDER THAT OVER THE COURSE OF A YEAR THERE ARE MORE THAN ^.S 
MILLION ADUIT PUBLIC ASSISTANCE RECIPIENTS IN THIS NATION AND THESE TWO 
PROGRAMS ARE THE MAIN SOURCE OF EMPLOYMENT ASSISTANCE, IT IS OBVIOUS THAT THERE 

is <0i uLOUGii u.voKrjMir: ;o go aroukd. It r-^" TM?OR^A^IT ^fhfhber, however, 

THAI MANY RECIPIENTS MAKE THEIR OWN UHPOSrUNITIES, AND IN SPITE OF IHE STRIKES 
THEY MAY HAVE AGAINST THEM, ARS MOTIVATED AND CAPABLE ENOUGH TO GO OUT AND 
FIWO WORK ON THEIR OWN. 

WHAT DO WE SEE AS NECESSARY IN ORDER TO HELP THOSE WHO CANNOT GO IT ALONE? AS 

I HE Mayor ^old you, want to see a program with many components all of which 

LEAD TO the SAME END, A JOB, BUT IN REALITY, WE HAVE TO RECOGNIZE THAT SUCH A 
PROGRAM WOULD BE FAR BEYOND ANYTHING CURRENTLY NOW UNDER SERIOUS CONSIDERATION. 

In the BEST OF ALL WORLDS, WE WOULD LIKE TO SEE A "MARSHALL PLAN FOR WELFARE 
RECIPIENTS" - A COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM FOR ALL ADULTS WITH CHILDREN OVER THE AGE 
OF ONE WHO ARE PHYSICALLY ABLE TO WORK. ALTHOUGH OUR CURRENT PROGRAM REQUIRES 
THAT 0N» / MOTHERS WHOSE YOUNGEST CHILD IS SIX OR OVER PARTICIPATE, I WOULD LIKE 
TO SEE ALL MOTHERS, EXCEPT THOSE WITJi TINY INFANTS UNDER ONE YEAR OF AGE, 
PARTICIPATE, I AM NOT SAYING THAT THESE; MOTHERS SHOULD PARTICIPATE TO THE SAME 
EXTENT AC MOTHERS WITH OLDER CHILDREN. I DO BELIEVE, HOWEVER, THAT THEY SHOULD 
BE DOING SOMETHING TO PREPARE THEMSELVES TO ENTER THE JOB MARKET WHEN THEIR 
CHILDREN ARE OLDER, RATHER THAN PREPARE THEMSELVES FOR ANOTHER GENERAHON OF 
WELFARE DEPENDENCY AS THE CURRENT SYSTEM ENCOURAGES. 
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TO mUNT SUCH A PROGRAM WOULD BE A HA70R ADHINISTRATIVE AND MANAGERIAL 
.iN!.:.vTAKING. OBVIOUSLY, IT COULD NOT BE COMPLETED IN A YEAR OR TWO OR THREE, 
But I BELIEVE WE HAVE THE ABILITY AND KNOW-HOW TO SUBSTANTIALLY EXPAND OUR 
CURRENT ACTIVITIES. AND PERHAPS QUADRUPLE OUR EFFORTS IN A REASONABLY SHORT 
TIME. 

If \f. agree on my target population definhion. this would mean that over the 
next thktt years new york oily woulu serve 13s,000 persons annually, and would 

rs almost 00,000 of "^^'fse t^oividuals full and part-time tobs. this 
ambitious effort could lost between $200 million to $300 million annually, and 
this reflects only the dirzct cost of training, remediation, and employment 
SERVICES. Support service costs such as day care are not included. 

Ob-'iously, we're talking big dollars here. But cii:; motivations are not 

ENTIRELY ALTRUISTIC. AT THE END OF THREE YEARS, THIS PROGRAM COULD I ' AD TO A 
reduction in benefits for about 25 PERCENT OF THE AFOC CASELOAD, AND TOTAL 
INDEPENDENCE FOR ANOTHER 25 PERCENT. THIS COULD AMOUNT TO WELFARE SAVINGS OF 
BETWEEN $M0O TO $500 MILLION. I DON'T WANT TO PUT FORTH ANY OF THESE AMOUNTS 
OR NUMBERS AS DEFINITIVE, BUT RATHER AS THE PARAMETERS OF WHAT A MAJOR 
INITIATIVE WOULD ENTAIL. CERTAINLY, IF THERE WAS TO BE A COMMITMENT TO OUR 

"MARSHALL Plan for Welfare," we would have to cost out these estimates r.oRE 
thoroughly. 

But, in the meantime, let me briefly skltch out for you the comprehensive 

program I BELIEVE COULD BRING ABOUT THESE RESULTS. IT INCLUDES: 
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0 REMEDIATION - MEANING READING AND MATH, OR GEO CLASSES, TO BRING PEOPLE 
TO A LEVEL OF LITERACY WHERE THEY COULD FUNCTION IN ALMOST AMY 
ENTRY LEVEL JOB. 

0 Training - so they can be equipped with the clerical or mechanical 

SKILLS TC HANDLE THE REALITIES OF TODAY'S LABOR MARKETi 

u Supported wohk and on int m ^^'^'NING so mfv get lxperience 

A REAL WORK ENVIRONMENT WHILE GAINING AN UNDERSTANDING OF THE 
RESPONSIBXLirXES THAT GO WITH A JOB; 

0 WORK EXPERIENCE OR WORK FARE - SO THAT THEY HAVE A DEMONSTRATED RECORD 
OF JOB PERFORMANCE VITAL TO SO MANY EMPLOYERS I AND 

0 Job placement assistance - To accustom people to the labor market by 

PROVIDING V!ORK READINESS SKILLS AND THE NECESSARY LINKAGES BETWEEN 
AVAILABLE WORKERS AND AVAILABLE JOBS. 

I EXPECT THAT ABOUT A QUARTER OF EACH YEAR'S PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS WILL REQUIRE 
A FULL RANGE OF INTENSIVE, YEAR LONG REMEDIATION AND SUPPORTED WORK AND 
RELATED EMPLOYMENT SERVICES. THEY ARE LIKtLY TO NEVER HAVE WORKED, TO HAVE LESS 
THAN SIXTH GRADE MATH AND READING LEVELS, AND WITH MANY HAVING DIFFICULTY 
'^PEAKING EN5LTSM AND POSSESSING FEW MARKETABLE SKILLS. ANOTHER 25 PERCENT WILL 
BENEFIT FROM A WORK EXPERIENCE PLACEMENT, COUPLED WITH JOB SEARCH ASSISTANCE. 
'.hVA THEY ALREADY POSSESS SOtlE OF THE BASICS, THEY LACK THE EXPERIENCE AND 
KNOW-HOW TO SUCClSSFULLY FIND AND KEEP A JOB. ABOUT 20 PERCENT OF PROGRAM 
PARTICIPANTS WOULD PROBABLY BE GOOD CANDIDATES FOR SKILLS TRAINING — EITHER ON- 
THE-JOB OR IN A CLASS ROOM. OUR EXPERIENCE TELLS US THAT THE REMAINING THIRD OF 
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PROSRAH PARTICIPANTS ARE READY FOR IHMEDIATE JOB SEARCH AMD PLACEMENT. WHAT 
THEY NEED INCLUDES JOB CLUBS AND ASSISTED JOB SEARCH. 

UP UNTIL THIS POINT, I'VE BEEN SPEAKING ABOUT ISSUES OVER WHICH COVERHIENT HAS 
SOME CONTROL. BUT, WE HAVE TD BE REALISTIC AND ASK OURSELVES WHAT HAPPENS AFTER 
we've done all TKIS training AND REMEDIATION? IF WE REALLY GEAR UP AND DOUBLE 
'.^rM rpipij: jHF. NUMBF*? OF RECIPTFNTS ' .iWM EMPLOYMENT SERVICES. ARF 

•I an\f.RECTO EM?i:;.:'?s o'jr there? Wil. the priva^j: sector look past the 

WELFARE RFCIPIENT LABEL AND GIVE THESE PEOPLE A CHAWCR? AND, XF TH^T PROBLEM 
. .'.HCOtK, WILL THE ECONOMY BE ABLE TD ABSORB TMIS MANY NEW JOB SEEKERS? 

miLE THERE HAS BEEN SUBSTANTIAL GROWTH IN THE NUMBER OF JOBS AVAILABLE IN NEW 
YorK ^TY. MOST OF THOSE JOBS DON'T REALISTICALLY MATCH THE SKILLS AND 
EDUCATION LEVELS OF THOSE ON PUBLIC ASSISTNACE. SEVENTY-FIVE PERCENT OF RETAIL 
AND OTHER SERVICE JOBS IN THE REGION WITH LESS DEMANDING ENTRY- LEVE!. 
REQUIREMENTS ARE LOCATED OUTSIDE OF THE CiTY AND, FOR AN INNER CiTY RESIDENT 
WITH LIMITED RESOURCES, THIS POSES CONSIDERABLE TRANSPORTATION OBSTACLES. IN 
FACT, ONLY ABOUT 25,000 OF THIS CITY'S 285,000 ANNUAL JOB OPENINGS DO NOT 

require at least a high school diploma. 

moreover, even though the city's unemployment rate has declined, the decline 
has largely bypassed low-income minorities. for example, in 1986, the 12.4 
percent unemployment rate for blacks was above the 11.5 pe^^cent rate for the 
previous ye.*r. 

And so, if the private sector is unwilling or unable to offer job ready 
welfare recipients the pot of gold at the end of the employment rainbow, what 
should gcverh1ent do? can or should we become the employer of last resort? 
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T 'BELIEVE THAT, AT LEAST FOR A LIMHED TIME, GOVERWENT WOULD HAVE TO CREATE 
JOBS AND BECOME THAT EMPLOYER. OVER A MORE EXTENDED PERIOD OF TIME, WITH A 
STRONG ECONOMY AND SOME CREATIVE USt OF OUR TRANSPORTAHON CAPACITY, WE SURELY 
COULD ABSORB THESE NUMBERS. 

rUDGING BY HOW THINGS APPEAR TO BE GOING IN WASHINGTON; RIGHT NOW, IT IS CLEAR 
THAT THE COMPREHENSIVE TRAINING AND EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM I HAVE OUTLINED IS A 
HlPt UKEAM. i) uU£SH*T BEGIN TO LOOK AS IK WL WILL HA/t IHE NECESSARY 
RESOURCES TO SERVE EVERYBODY. BUT, I THINK IT IMPORTANT TO SET FORTH THL SCOPE 
OF A REALLY MAJOR NATIONAL COMMITMENT AND SOME OF THE ISSUES IT WOULD RAISE. 

For the most part, i have not seen these issues seriously addressed, and I 

DON'T THINK IT SERVES ANYONE'S PURPOSE TO RAISE EXPECTAHONS WHEN WHAT IS 
GENERALLY BEING DISCUSSED WILL HAVE LIMITED IMPACT ON THE SCALE OF OUR CURRENT 
.SYSTEM. 

Even so, within the scope of legislation being proposed, we could do a lot 
better than we're doing now and "e should not disdain a start, albeit with 
limited resources. but diminished resources do leave us with another dilemma: 
how do u best use the funds that are at our disposal? 

First, i think that many more people could be helped if there were better 
coordination of existing resources. if we do receive the modest infusion of 

WEbUURCES ENVISIONED IN THE CURRENT HOUSE LEGISLATION, AND WE MAKE BETTER USE 
OF WHAT IS ALREADY AVAILABLE, I BELIEVE WE COULD GO FROM OUR CURRENT 30,000 

participants in employment related activities, up to 50,000. 

substantial resources exist in our local co^tiunity college system, jtpa 
Program, public and proprietary occupational education programs, remediation 
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PROGRAMS CONDUCTED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, AS WELL AS THE SERVICES PROVIDED 
BY THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. IF WE ARE SERIOUS ABOUT WELFARE REFORM, 
REDIRECFxNO THESE PROGRAMS TOWARD WELFARE RECIPIENTS IS AN OPTION WE CANNOT 
AFFORD TO IGNORE. 

WE HAVE, IN FACT, ALREADY BEGUN DISCUSSIONS WITH THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF 

Social Services to achieve this goal. But I assure you, to be successful, 

(i* 'AV*" A MUCH GREATER COMMITMENT TOWARD WOPKTNG TOGF.THER ON THESE 
PHOBLLh^. rt^AN HAb YtlT BtLN EXHIBITED. 

SECOHD, if WE GET S^ME NEW RESOURCES, BUT NOT ENOUGH TO SER^E EVERYBODY, WE 
BELIEVE WE MUST MAKE THE BEST USE OF OUR LIMITED RESOURCES BY TARGETING CERTAIN 
PEOPLE WITHIN THE EMPLOYABLE POPULATION. WE HAD A LOCAL GROl.t> EXAMINE A NUMBER 
OF WEL^^«'^ PROPOSALS AND PACKAGES, m I BUY im THE GRGCP'S CONCENSUS THAT WE 
SHOULD TARGET THOSE INDIVIDUALS I HAVE DESCRIBED AS INTERMITTANT USE^S OF 

WELFARE. People in this category appear to already have some marginal 

ATTACHMENT TO THE LABOR FORCE, AND, WITH SOME MODEST INVESTMENT, MIGHT BE 
STABILIZED INTO A MORE PERMANENT JOB AND LASTING JOB PLACEMENT. UNLIKE THOSE I 
CATEGORIZED AS SHORT-TERM PARTICIPANTS WHO ONLY HAVE FALLEN TEMPORARILY ON HARD 
TIMES, IF WE PROVIDE NO ASSISTANCE TO THIS GROUP, WE CAN EXPECT THEM TO BE ON 
AND OFF WELFARE FOR YEARS TO COME. 

IN ADDITION, TVO OTHER IMPORTANT GROUPS .SHOULD ALSO BE TARGETED: TEEN PARENTS, 
AND CHRONIC WELFARE RECIPIENTS WHuSE YOUNGEST CHILDREN WILL SOON AGE OUT OF 

•AFDC. Teen parents should be served because early intervention for this group 

COULD HELP THEM AVOID THE TRAP OF LONG-TERM DEPENDENCY. MOTHERS WITH ADOLESCENT 
CHILDREN SHOULD BE TARGETED BECAUSE ONCE THEIR CHILDREN LEAVE, THEY WILL BE 
LEFT WITH NOTHING AND MAY BE UNABLE TO MAINTAIN THEIR HOUSING ON A HOME RELIEF 
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bekffit for a single person. experience has shown that. while costly, 
rmoiqyhent ktivities for this group have the highest relative rate of return. 

Third, we should try some innovative programs that really test the 
effectr/eness of the provision of intense employment and to^r'ing services* i 
would like to try a demonstrahon project whereby we select ONE Income 
Maintenance Center and provide my best of all Worlds scenario to all 
"Mj>i :)v^ni r recipients served by that cemtrp. T can't think of a beher way to 

nttp -^HFORIES into practice GIVEN I.IMITEO RESOURCES. 

But now. we very MmPH need the national legislative authority to test out r>UCH 
CONCEPTS AT THE LOCAL LEVEL WITHOUT GOING THROUGH THE TIME CONSUMING FEDERAL 
REVIEW PROCESS THAT CURRENTLY INHIBITS MOST NEW STATE AND LOCAL INITIATIVES. 

SIPPORT SERVICrs 

Going back for a moment to my belief that all parents with children one year or 
older should have some kind of obligation to participate in job related 
activities, brings us to the question of what service supports are necessary to 
make this possible. one of the most obvious needs is for oual^jy child care. 

right now, our public day care program is dedicated to serving the working 
''ooR. New York City contributes more than $85 million annually for day care. 

WHICH represents HO PERCENT OF OUR BUDGET, UP FROM 30 PERCENT JUST LAST YEAR. 
Yet, in spite of our having the largest program in the COUNTRY, WE ARE 
CURRENTLY ABLE TO SERVICE LESS THAN 20 PERCENT OF INCOME ELIGIBLE NEW YORKERS. 
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MiEN WE SAT DOWN TO REALLY FIGURE OUT HOW MUCH DAY CARE FOR AN EXPAKD'"? 
EMPLOYMENT EFFORT WOULD COST, WE FOUND THE NUMBERS TO BE STAGGERING, PERHAPS AS 
MUCH AS THE TRAINING ITSELF* IF WE TRY TO SERVE 50,000 NEW RECIPIENTS, AND THAT 
NUMBER INCLUDES MOTHERS WITH CHILDREN BETWEEN ONE AND THREE, AND WE ASSUME THAT 
AT LEAST 75 PERCENT OF THE POPULATION WILL REQUIRE CHILD CARE AT A COST OF AT 
lEAST $200 A MONTH FOR EACH CHILD, THE ANNUAL COST WULP BE $180 MkuION. 

hu« ^uik <Hi:SE ARE BREAK THE BANK NUMBERS, I DON'I fHINK WE SHOULD LET 
THEM FRIGHTEN US AWAY FROM AN EXPANDED EMPLOYMENT EFFORT. AFTER AL«., AS HARRIET 

Michel, the president of the New York Urban League and a member of our local 

WELFARE REFORM STUDY GROUP, RE;iINDED US, MINORITY WOMEN WAVE TRADITIONALLY BEEN 
y^RY RESOURCEFUL AND THAT RESOURCEFULNESS INCLUDES FINDING C;.rtE TOR THEIR 
CHILDREN. WE SHOULDN'T DENY THEM THE OPPORTUNITY TO GET OUT OF THE WELFARE TRAP 
btlA.C Hi: ARE AFRAID OF DAY CARE COSTS. THUS, EVEN WITH A CAP ON DAY CARE 
EXPENDITURES, I WOULD WANT TO MAXIMIZE THE RESOURCES AVAILABLE FOR INCREASING 

employment activities. 

We must also recognize the special needs of parenting teens. Case management, 

COUNSELING TO ENSURE THE COMPLETION OF EDUCATION AND CAREER TRAINING, JOB 
PLACEMENT EFFORTS, CRITICAL PRE-NATAL AND POST-PARTUM CARE, AS WELL AS 
PARENTING SKILLS TRAINING ARE COSTLY, BUT NECESSARY SUPPORTS DESIGNED TO REDUCE 
THE LIKELIHOOD OF CHRONIC DEPENDENCE. 

DAY CARE IS NOT THE ONLY SUPPORT NEEDED TO ENABLE PARENTS TO PAkTICIPATE 
IN EMPLOYMENT PROGRAMS AND EVENTUALLY BECOME INDEPENDENT OF WELFARE. STAFF IN 
OUR EMPLOYMENT PROGRAMS REPEATEDLY TELL ME THAT MOTHERS' FEARS AROUND THE LOSS 
OF JUDICAL COVERAGE PROVIDED BY MEDICAID IS OFTEN AN OBSTACLE TO THEIR SEEKING 
FULL TIME WORK. WE MUST FACE THE FACT THAT MANY OF THE JOBS WELFARE MOTHERS ARE 
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HOST LIKELY TO GET WILL NOT HAVE EMPLOYER PROVIOEO HEALTH INSURANCE BENEFITS. 
In htU iiJku, riEOICAIO coverage is EXTENOEO for nine MONTHS AFTER A CLIENT 
LEAVES WELFARE. IT WOULO BE WORTH TESTING TO SEE IF MOTHERS WERE MORE RECEPTIVE 
TO LEAVTNO WEI FARR BEHINO IF THEY COULO BE ENSUREO OF MEOICAIO FOR A YEAR OR 18 
MONTHS AFTER THEY LEFT THE ROLLS. AGAIN, I WOULO URGE THAT FEDERAL LEGISLATION 
PROVIOE THE RESOURCES ANO ENCOURAGEMENT TO ENABLE US TO UNDERTAKE SUCH TESTING. 

CHILOSIPPQRT 

Another obstacle to economic inoepenoence for single parents is the failure of 
about half of all absent parents to meet their chilo support obligations. i 
believe that govertwent «ust foster as a positive moral value, the obligation 
or parents to support their children. 

as the hayor tolo you, this year m\ collecteo more than $38 million in chilo 
support for afcc parents. ivt are currently en6age0 in a number of new 
initiatives that we believe will accelerate this rate of collection. in our new 
fiscal year. which begins july 1, we expect to collect $h8 million. or three 
times the amount collecteo in 1981. 

These impressive accomplishments are the result of fixPANOEO efforts to locate 

MISSING PARENTS THROUGH BOTH THE NEW YORK STATE WAGE REPORTING SYSTEM AS WELL 

AS NEW York State ano floeral oata banks associateo with the paiient locator 
SERVICE. In addition, our enforcehent capabilities were enhanced by the Federal 
Child Support Amendments of i98M and the New York State Support Laws of 1965. 
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WHILE THE INCREASED EMPHASIS ON CHILD SUPPORT MAY NOT RESULT IN SIGNIFICANT 
FINANCIAL SAVINGS FOR SOME TIMr, JJ MAY HAVE A MORE IMMEDIATE IMPACT, IF IT 
•fU'lJ AN END TO SOCIETY'S TACIT ACCEPTANCE OK PARENTS WHO, THOUGH ABLE, FAIL TO 
SUPPORT THEIR CHILDREN. 

In THIS SPIRIT MEW YORK CiTY SUPPORTS THE FOLLOWING RECOMMENDAHONS: 

0 First, amendmpvtc to i wi iwr tvoi.. o allo*. '"^ to BEGT^' requiring 
SOCIAL Security numbers on birth certificates. This would enable us 
to better locate absent parents. 

0 Second, implementation of mandatory guidelines relating support orders 

TO THE SALARIES OF THE NON-CUSTODIAL PARENT. THIS WOULD RESULT IN 

more adeouaie suhpokf orders. 
0 Third, automatic updating of support orders to reflect increases in 

SALARY. 

0 Fourth, immediate payroll deduction when a support order is established. 
This would guarantee timely and dependable receipt of child support. 

Another important component of government's new compact with the needy should 

BE ADEQUATE INCOME SUPPORTS. ALTHOUGH NCW YORK RANKS SEVENTH IN TERMS OF AFCC 
BENEFITS, FEW WOULD SAY THAT THEY ADEQUATELY COVER THE MOST BASIC NEEDS OF 
FAMILIES IN THIS CiTY. THE POVERTY LEVEL, WHICH IS INDEXED TO THE COST OF 
LIVING, INCREASED BY OVER 50 PERCENT BETWEEN 1975 AND 1980 WHILE THE BENEFIT 
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LEVEL REMAINED UNCH.TOED. TODAY, DESPITE THE INTRODUCTION OF SEVERAL INCREASES 
TH VARIOUS COMPONENTS OF TH£ BENEFIT PACKAGE, TOTAL BENEFITS — PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE AND FOUD STAMPS COMBINED — HAVE DROPPED TO 83 PERCENT OF THE 
POVERTY LEVEL; IN 1975 THE BENEFIT LEVEL WAS ABOUT 110 PERCENT OF THE POVERTY 

LEVEL. Similar situations exist in most other states. 

In moke human terms, this mlans parents on welfare are finding it harder to 

•0 X^;^ ■J"f,TC'> ^'TTO ^H:>D9^*J. TT H^LPS TO EXPLAIN THE EXPLOSION OF 

SOUP KITCHENS AND FOOD PANTRIES ACROSS THE CiTY. AND ACROSS THE NATION. EVERY 
ilOMTH, IN .VAUON Oh' GREAT ^ 4 STRONG ECO^'OMv. HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS 

OF INDIVIDUALS ARE LINIHG UP FOR MEALS. IT MEANS THAT THE SOUP LINES THAT WERE 
FORMERLY ASSOCIATED WITH THE GREAT DEPRESSION OF THE 1S30*S HAVE BECOME FIRMLY 
ENTRENCHED IN THE 1980* S. 

AL0N« WITH THE ABANDONMENT OF FEDERAL LOW-INCOME HOUSING PROGRAMS AND A FEDERAL 

Food Stamp Program structured in such a way that recipients lose $1 in Food 
Stamps for every $3 increase in benefits, the failure of benefit levels to keep 
up with rising costs severely constrains the capacity of a single parent to 
vigorously pursue the goal of economic independence we have set for her. her 
efforts are und£rstandably directed at more basic issues. 

The DETERIORATION IN THE BENEFIT LEVEL ALSO HELPS TO EXPLAIN THE GROWING 
N'l'^I^.R? OF FAMILIES WHO ARE UNABLE TO COMPETE TN TODAY'S TIGHT HOUSING MARKET. 
Wt WERE SERVING NEARLY 5,000 HOMELESS FAMILIES AND MORE THAN 10,009 SINGLE 
ADlt: AT THE END OF LAST MONTH. 

Most of the current welfare reform ^^^oposals ~ up until last week — 
concentrated on providing a floor for low benefit states. in new york, we 
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REC06NIZE THE NEED FOR SUCH A FLOOR, BUT WE ALSO SEE THE NEED FOR NEW 
TNrrHTTVES FOR RECIPIENTS WHO LIVE IN HIGHt'R BENEFIT STATES, INCENTIVES 
ASSOCIATED WITH EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING PARTICIPATION THAT WOULD BRING THE 
TOTAL BENEFIT UP TO SOME OBJECTIVE MEASURE OF NEED. AND, WE BELIEVE THE 
rt^^RAL GOVERmENT SHOULD PROVIDE FUNDING FOR THESE INCENTIVES. 

I MENHONED EARLIER THE NEED FOR STATE AND LOCAL FLEXIBILITY TO EXPERIMENT 

AND INCENTIVES THEY NEED TO MOVE ON TO SELF-SUFFICIENCY. ONE APPROACH COULD BE 
tXPLRIMENTING WITH THE USE OF PERFORMANCE BASED INCENTIVES. THESE INCENTTvrs 
WOULD BE DESIGNED TO REWARD THE ACTUAL COMPLETION OF A TRAINING OR EDUCATION 
PROGRAM OR AHENDANCE IN A SUPPORTED WORK ASSIGNENT, LANDING A JOB, OR MEETING 
SOME OTHER MILESTON!: ON THE WAY TO ECONOMIC INDEPENDENCE. 

Examples of such performance based iNCEfrrivEs include: 

0 An INCRr 3ED BENEFIT OR A WORK EFFORT OR EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT; 

0 An accumulation of funds set aside for the education of a 
recipient's children; or 

0 An accumulation of crfoits in the Social Security System. 

I BELIEVE such INCENTIVES WOULD SET THE TONE AND SEND THE MESSAGE THAT WORK IS 
A POSITIVE ACriVITY. 
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I* CANKOi tMPHASIZE SiRONGLY ENOUGH. THAT THE PRIMARY OBSTACLE FACED BY THOSE 
WHO ADVOCATE FOR REFORM IS WHO WILL BEAR THE COST. EVERY EFFORT AT MEANINGFUL 
WELFARE REFORM FOR OVER 10 YEARS HAS FOUNDERED ON THAT ISSUE. aEARLY. 
EMPLOYMENT. TRAINING. EDUCATION. SUPERVISION. AND SUPPORT SEr ICES ALL HAVF. BIG 
PRICE TAGS. But the price tag of our FAILURE TO HAKE THIS INVESTMENT. IS ALL 
TAT FVinPNT Tur jrncT^R CARF GRISTS, CRIME, HRUG m^f., HOMFLESSNFSS, AND THF 
ISOLATION OF A WHOLE SEGMENT OF OUR POPULATION FROM PARTICIPATION IN ECONOMIC 
^lO COMMUNITY LIFE ' 'F THE COSTS OF THAT LACK OF COMMITMENT, OVER 20 ^mS 

AGO. Senator Moynihan. you put forward "The Case For. national Acttc:./ It is 

HIGH TIME THAT ACTION WAS UNDERTAKEN, 
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ri:svi.v.(>MY OF 

CESAR A. PERALES 
COMMISSIONER, NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF SOCIAL SERVICES 

I appreciate the opportunity to appeer here today and offer my observations and 
comments on the complex question of welfare rpform. 

A? chief welfare administrator of your own state — a state with a proud tradition 
of compassionate treatment for the poor — I would like \o offer to you an idea of the 
programs we have developed, the directions we would like to lake, and the challenges we are 
facing. These I hope will be instructive as you proceed with the exckting and promising work 
of welfare reform* While 1 am extremely proud of what we in New York have accomplished, 
I know — as Chairman of the American Public Welfare Association's Employment 
Committee — that my colleagues from across the country are making similar efforts to 
bring their programs into accord with the economic and social realities of o;jr times. 

The current national debate on welfare reform provides a rare opportunity to make 
sweeping and much-needed changes in a system which was devised a half-century ago. The 
on^jiml purpose, as expressed in Section 401 of the Social Security Act, remains fully 
applicable: 

"...to help maintain and strengthen family life and to help 
(people) to attain or retain capability for maximum self-support 
and personal indtpendence." 

But economic and social changes require us to search out new means for carrying out 
this purpose. So deep and pervasive are these changes that nothing less than a wholesale 
rethinking and restructuring of relationships among in^i^viduals, the community, and .the 
state is required. The debate involves basic issues about work and velfaie, about 
responsibilities of parents to children, and about how to provide public services in ways that 
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promote self-sufficiency as a primary objective of the welfare system, while still assuring 
that those who are meeting their responsibilities are not deprived of the means to live In 
dignity. 

I will begin by mentioning the highlights of a special effort und3rtaken last year by tU«? 
Governor's Task Force on Poverty and Welfare Reform. This will provide the context for a 
more detailed discussion of some of the specific issues that must be addressed in any 
comprehensive view of welfare reform. These include employment and training, child 
support, basic education, housing and the respective roles of the Federal and State 
governments. 



GoYemor's Task Force 

As you know, last year Governor Cuomo appointed a task force of nationally 
recognized experts to examine the issues of poverty and welfare reform. The task forceps 
report was completed and delivered to the Governor last December. I know that you are 
familiar with its findings, as you took testimony in January from Mary Jo Bane* who served 
with me on the task force. The report, emptied A New Social Contra ct, provides an overall 
framework for thinking about the critical issues. 

The report proceeds from the principle that an examination of poverty must start by 
focusing on the economy and the productivity of our labor force. The first line of defense 
against poverty is maintaining a healthy, full-employment economy. While */e have 
undertaken various economic development efforts that have helped ndd 800,000 Jobs to the 
State's economy in the last four years, we recognize that the task of macroeconomic 
management is one that only the Federal govern^nent can assume. We need sufficient entry- 
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leve! jobs offering adequate wages and benefits to the many unemployed women who find 
themselves forced to rely on public assistance. We also need to redouble our efforts in job 
training and related preparation among the poor, and to reduce discrimination in wages and 
employment. 

We must invest in our labor force, to increase the level of worker skills. Our economy 
Is shifting to one which increasingly demands higher levels of skills and competencies. In a 
technology-based service economy, there are few jobs, even at entry levels, for those who 
cannot read well enough to follow a set of instructions or perform simple arithmetic 
computations. Yet we find that the poor are often the 1-ast prepared to meet labor market 
requirements. For tfie sake of our economy and our society - as weU as the sake of these 
individuals - we simply cannot afford tc write off the productive capacity of an ever- 
growing number of potential but undertrained and unemployed workers by decliniPg to make 
the necessary investnients in education and training. 

Changing patterns of family structure and work behavior c^U for a re-examinatlon of 
public assistance and related programs. As you have pointed out, our primary program for 
the relief of poverty among children - AFDC - was created In 1935. At\hat time, poor 
women were likely to be widows - not divorced, abandoned, or never married, as is the case 
today. Few women worked outside the home in thore days, in contrast to our modern era. 
where women's labor i'orce participation rates have skyrocketed., Today, most women, even 
married women with young children, are in the workforce. As this trend continues, most 
new job entrants between now and the end of the century will be women. Not 'mrprislngly, 
AFDC Is poorly adapted - even counterproductive - in an environment in which It is 
reasonable to expect that women as woll as men can work, and when we wish to encourage 
them to do so as a means to self-sufficiency. And, despite recent Improvements, we have 
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not sufficiently deTeloped and integrated mechanisms to embody the notion that parental 
responsibility for furnishing financial support to his children does not e.id with his departure 



These basic premises suggest a series of programs and initiatives. Some of these we 
have undertaken In New * . », and I would like to share a few of them with you. Others 
remain to be put in place or brought to fruition. For many of these, we need the active 
support and cooperation of the Federal (government* Togeth'^r, they constitute the texture 
of a reformed welfare cysi<> . 

Employment and Training 

Something of a revolution has taken place in the public welfare field in recent years. 
Driv<;n by the social changes mentioned above, welfare systems have changed their 
objective, from maintenance of the poor to helping them achieve self-sufficiency. 
Economic independer ^e, not reliance for indefinite periods on transfer payments, is now the 
^asis on which we structure our programs. For many, a job is the best end surest way out of 
poverty. This fact has put our employment programs at the forefront of what we do. 

In 1984, my Department created the Comprehensive Employment Program, under 
which our local social services districts bear primary responsibility for employment and 
training services for public assistance recipients. Using WIN-Demonstration autho'*ity, we 
have unified leadership at the State level, and have translated this down the line into 
continuing improvements in our success rates. We have also been the nation's largest user of 
grant diversion and the Targeted Jobs Tax CreJit. Last year, our local social services 
districts and their allied agencies reported a total of nearly 54,000 unsubstdized jobs secured 
by 7.ublic assistance recipients. 



from the home. 
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We are, of course, not alone in undertaking broad-scale welfare employment 
initiatives. Many of our sister states are also creating programs that provide a full range of 
employment-relat^ training and services as part >f a self-sufficiency strategy. 

What do we need, then, from the Federal government? What should a sound welfare 
reform policy include? 

First, we need a clear delineation of administrative responsibility for welfare 
employment programs. The core responsibility for coordinating services must reside 
unambiguously in one plr-e, and that place should be the public welfare agency. P'jblic 
assistance recipients are our only clients, and the task of making them self-sufficient should 
be our primary mission. We, of course, need to secure the assistance of JTPA, the Labor 
Department, educational agencies, community-based organizations and other providers, but 
it is essential that basic responsibilitr reside in the one agency whose sole responsibility is 
to provide for the multiplicity of the client's needs for social and support servicei, as weU as 
discrete employment ana training assistance. 

t 

As you may know, APWA has also taken this position. We note with some concern that 
the various bills which hav- already been Introduced adopt various approaches on this point, 
and I urge you to be sensitive to the matter when you Introduce your bill. 

Second, we have learned that effective pr'^ifrems are based on individually-tailored, 
fiexible use of a broad range of tools. We know that our clients constitute a diverse group 
whose needs, aspirations, abilities and life situations vary greatly. The only sensible way to 
address the client is on an Individual, ca.e-m«»naged basis. More and more, we In New York 
are using an Initial sequence of assessments, employablllty plans and opportunity contracts 
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to lay the foundation for active management of the agency's ser Ices. At the same time, 
these steps help make our clients full partners in the process of achieving self-sufficiency, 
by Involving him or her In developing self-awareness and generating commitment. 

We have specifically applied this case management technique for certain groups which 
have traditionally been considered "hard-to-servc" and have unfortunately been ignored or 
under served in the past. We have been impelled to act by the recognition that those who are 
at the greatest risk of prolonged dependency can also offer the greatest return on 
Investments in self-sufficiency. 

Recognizing the special needs of teenage parents. New York has begun a series of case 
management projects. Under our Teenage Services Act of 1984, pregnant and parenting 
teens are provided with a broad range of services. Beyond basic necessities, especially 
adequate medical care, special attention Is paid to helping the teenager obtain a high school 
degree and encouraging responsible family planning as keys to avoiding long-term 
dependency. Using what we have learned ftom these pilot projects, we will implement this 
program Statev 1e next year. 



Another of New York^s innovations targets mothers of young children — a group who 
tend to stay the longest on welfare but who, aga»n, have been traditionally Ignored by the 
welfare employment system. This year, we have establlshxJd nine programs throughout the 
State called Comprehensive Employment Opportunity Support Centerr, or CEOSCs. These 
centers, operated by public agencies and non-profit organizations, provide a unique mix of 
education, vocational, supportive and job placements services — a type of "one-stop 
shopping," if you will — to these women on a voluntary basis. Our nine pilot prograr.is will 
serve approximately 3,500 clients in ilia Initial year of operation. 
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The CEOSCs embody several pomis that I think ari critical to well-i'un employment 
and training programs. First, as I have already ciggested, they make use of thorough 
assessments and opportunity contracts as the basis for setting goals, providing service and 
monitoring progress. Second, CEOSC participation Is fully voluntary on the part of Ihe 
client. Notwithstanding strong feelings In some quarters that e n women with very young 
children will not participate effectively unless required to under threat of loss of their 
welfare benefits ~ reservations which were originally shared by some of our prospective 
operators before these projects got under way — cur CEOSCs are proving that If you 
construct a sound program, I'olunteers will not be lacking. I expect this learning will only be 
confirmed as we expand the program ,hls year and In the years ahead. 

We are also seeing the need for a range of services that goes weU beyond the 
traditional skills training and placement assistance activities. More and more we see the 
need to provide educational programs before the client can be considered even close to Job- 
ready. It is' manifestly clear that possession of basic competencies is becoming a 
prerequisite for success in the labor market. We are redoubling our efforts to secure 
resources in basic and remedial education, literacy training, bilingual education for non- 
English speakers, and GED preparation. 

We also see that child care is as essential £S skiUs training, especially if we wish to 
pursue a strategy of early intervention rather than waiting until youngsters have reached 
school age. It does little good to establish training procrrams for mothers who cannot find 
child care for their children while they study. Nor docs it help to have programs if our 
clients luck the means of transporttwon to reach this program sitei this problem is 
especially acute in rural areas. 
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We need enhanced Federal support and encouragement In these areas. A sound 
employment and trainln^j bill will embrace a full range of actt^ritles, from assessment and 
planning through educational activities to skills training and placement. Child care must not 
be treated as an ancillary service. It should be supported on the same basis as other training 
activities. While I understand that there are certain budgetary realities, it needs to be made 
clear that If states are to be encouraged to provide more in the way of cL.ld care, enhanced 
Federal dollars must be made available. 

We also need to pay more attention to what happens to clients who have been helped 
toward independence. It does little good to provide extensive supports to the unemployed 
disring training an then withdraw them Immediately once a job has been secured. Again, we 
come to day care. If u ^ a problem during training. It is still an essential need once a young 
mother Is employed. New Yori< State Is providing nearly $25 million this year for day care 
for the wori<ing poor and others who are not public assistance recipients; we need some 
"resonance" from Washingtor some recognition that this priority is national and not just 
local. We also need a way to protect clients against the possible loss of health Insurance 
coverage that they face when earnings mal<e them Ineligible for MeUcald. In too many 
cases, part-time woric or employment in the secondary labor marl<et — all that Is available 
to our clients -lacks this benefit that most people tal<e for granted, and that few heads of 
households would do without. As with day care, the Federal government must recognize the 
need to provide either employer incentives or direct program expansion. 

Finally, the Federal government must provide fiscal support for programming alonc" 
the lines Tve discussed. It Is the Federal government, far more than the states, that 
L^nefits from Investments that reduce welfare dependency. Including associated food stamp 
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costs, by helpJn? people become tax-payin?, productive contributors to economic growth. It 
Is thus both necessary and appropriate that the Federal government assume the greater 
share of the cost of employment and training programs, as WIN traditionaUy did. 

We also are In desperate immediate need of Interim relief. Unfortunately, funding 
dwindled, from more than $360 million in federal ftscal years U79 through 1981, to a bare- 
bones appropriation of $110 million as partial-year funding during the current period. This 
amount was intended to last through the current month, although New York, in fact, 
exhausted its funding several months ago, as did many of our sister states. When this last 
round of funding was secured, it was expected that comprehensive legislation would be in 
place by this time. It Is now clear that this wiU not occur for at least several months more. 
I hope that Congress will not leave a gap that would further threaten our ability to hold 
things together pending a clear resolution. I urge you to exert your leadership to see that 
we have the means to continue our efforts, even as we labor together to forge a ne;Y and 
better federal program. 

ChPd Support 

f 

Let me move nov/ to another area where current practices are only beginning to catch 
up with new •ccial realities. Changing family patterns make it necessary to reaffirm the 
obligation of parents to provide financial support for their children, even the family is not 
living under one roof. Using our Statewide Child Support Management Computer System, 
New York has put in place an automated Income execution system that is proving ever more 
effective in recovering payments from absent parents. Essentially, the computer is first 
used to do computer-to-eomputer matches of delinquent payers with state sources of 
employer Information, such as the Department of Taxation and Finance and the Department 





of Labo^ Once an Income source is identifled, that same computer will send out the notice 
of income execution first to the support payer who can exercise his or her rights of due 
process. Then, if no valid defense is raised, an order, generated directed to the employer. 
The only worl<er intervention required is reviewing evidence In defense of the Income 
execution; otherwise, the "system" does the work. As a result of this process, we 
conservatively estimate that we will receive at>out ^50 income executions per week from 
7,500 delinquent payers, resulting In $14 mllllcn In child support collections In the projects 
fiR>t full year. This project, now being impleriented in New York City, will be extended to 
upstate on a pilot basis this summer, and will b«i fully operational by the end of the year. 

With this new system, as well as such tools as tax refund int cept. New York has been 
able to almost double its child support collections during the Cuomo AOmlnlstratlon, from 
157 million In 1982 to 285 million in the current year. 

To ensure that support award amounts are adequate, Governor Cuomo has proposed to 
establish child sUk>port guidelines. While the child support formula currently contained In 
State regulations is In compliance with federal regulations which followed the Federal Child 

i 

Support Amendments of 1984| ve «re currently seeking State legislation which will ma^^) the 
guidelines truly meaningful. While our current formula Is being used by State cnlld tnipport 
workers In petitioning for support on behalf of their clients. It Is not binding cn Judge;) or 
hearing examiner!^. As a result, awards vary significantly from county to county and, even, 
within the same county, from judge to judge. Although there Is room for judicial <?iscretion 
under our proposal. It would for the first time provide presumptive guidelines thr* -cquire 
calculation of the child support obligation for each case as well as a written explanation 
when the amount awarded differ: from what the formula would indicate. 
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Governor Cuomo has also proposed a wholly new Child Support Supplement Program, 
which would combine improved work incentives for custodial parents with reformed child 
support guidelines. We think this program promises a far better way to improve the 
economic well-being of children by first placing r' liance on the contributions of their 
parents, with the State prepared to supplement these contributions where necessary. We 
will need Federal authority to conduct this demonstration. I am happy to say that the House 
appears to be moving toward granting us legislative approval and I hope that your bill will 
include the same authority for us. 

We also need to give serious consideration to the notion that a newborn should not 
le&ve the maternity hospital without either a father's name on the birth certificate or the 
first steps taken toward establishing paternity. Beyond its fiscal impact, I believe that such 
a policy would serve to affirm notions of parental responsibility, and induce corresponding 
changes in behavior. Sound federal policy would establish positive fiscal incentives in 
support of a program to affirm the right of every child to know the identity of his or her 
father. 

c 

Houst>:<C 

The phenomenon of homelessness is perhaps the most dramatic manifestation of the 
failure of federal policy. We in the welfare system have been forced to deal as best we can 
with this failure. But despite our best efforts, and the initiatives undertaken by New York 
and other states to fill the void left by the absence of a sound federal housing, it is clear 
that we are dealing with second^est solutions. 
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Simply put, we need a national housing program for low-income individuals and 
families. At its peak, the federal Section 8 program supplied $3.2 billion a year to the 
State's housing market. The program has been aUowed to wither tway, while the current 
national Administration proclaims that the housing supply is now adequate to meet demand 
and that rent vouchers are all that is needed to assist low-income people in finding a decent 
place to live. 

We know that this is simply not so. In New York City, it is estimated that some 
200,000 new or rehabilitated low- and moderate-income units are needed to bring the 
market into balance. New York has recognized this, and has created the $150 million 
Governor's Housing Trust Fund, Affordable Housing Corporation and aUied programs to 
expand the s:\pply of affordable housing. Other states are following suit, but primary 
responsibility belongs at the national level. 

Even these programs, however, generaUy faU short of meetJng the neetls of those on 
public assistance and others living below the poverty line. We need to create housing that 
will be affordable by those with very low incomes, and not just rely on a general expansion 
of housing supply to address the housing needs of the poor. The Federal government has 
been willing to deal with some of the most urgent symptoms of the failure of national 
housing policy, granting funds under the Federal Emergency Management Act for the 
operation of food pantries and soup kitchens. But the Urgent Relief for the Homeless Act 
wiU provide federal support for transitional and supported housing. Once again, the states 
have been forced to fill the gap. New York State's Homeless Housing and Assistance 
Program represents a truly pioneering effort to create new housing and support services for 
homeless people. This program has become a model for similar efforts mounted by other 
states and municipalities thrc-jj^out the country. To date, we have completed 50 projects 
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providi)!^ housing for almost 3,000 persons. Another 30 projects are in construction. These 
80 total projects represent state contracts of $34 million. An additional 75 projects to 
which we have allocated $36 million are in the pre-development process and should be in 
construction or completed In 1988. 

We are also tapping the stock of in rem housing in New York City and elsewhere, using 
whatever ways we can devise to help municipal and other owners rehabilitate apartments 
and make them available to our clients. We are constructing projects as transitional 
housing, but have designed them to be eventually suitable as permanent housing. In these 
efforts, however, we are hamstrung by our inability to use public assistance funds for capital 
projects, even when this would be cost-effactive by helping us avoid the extraordinarily high 
expenses incurred in shelter? and other temporary or transitional accommodations. We 
applaud your efforts to provide the appropriate authority. 

Federal and State Roles 

I should like to conclude with several observations about the roles and relationships of 

t 

Federal and State governments. I will mention issues of uniformity and diversity, support 
and coordination. 

I am deeply distressed at the degree to which the Federal government has In this 
decade moved toward abandoning a leadership role in the whole field of social welfare 
policy. Too often, the relationship between Washington and the states is adversarif 1, not 
collaborative. Make no mistake — I deeply believe In our federallstic system, and I 
recognize that we have different roles to play. The states can be important laboratories for 
policies and programs, and I am extremely proud of the initiatives we have devised to 
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improve our responses to the chaUenge posed by the persistence of poverty amid plenty. At 
the same time, however, we aU need to be pulling in the same direction. If we are to be one 
nation, we must have a welfare system whose framework and impulses exhibit greater 
consistency than we see today. 

To take only one example: Many of the welfare reform bilis already filed address the 
issue of a minimum level of benefits. As you know, the APWA urges adoption of the Family 
Living Standard approach, under which the Federal government would determine a standard 
market basket of goods required to maintain a minimum standard of living, with the state 
then responsible for pricing this basket of goods in the local market and determining a 
standard of assistance. I am concerned about the alternative approach, which would tie 
minimum benefit levels to a state's median income, as Is proposed in the House Ways and 
Means bill. It is simply wrong to suggest that because Income in Mississippi are generally 
about half those in states such as Connecticut, that poor Mississiplans can exist on half of 
what it takes io get by here in the Northeast. 

Finally, no comprehensive welfare reform proposal can ignore the need for policy and 
program coordination at the national level. The leading case in point here concerns the 
Food Stamp Program. The reduction of benefits to clients living in temporary housing 
results from having food stamps and public assistance programs administered by separate 
agencies and subject to different rules. In everything from budgeting and the increased 
potential for case-processing errors, to the reduction in benefits that foUows an Increase in 
the public assistance payment standard, we see food stamp rules undercutting our efforts to 
improve the lot of our clients and administer programs efficiently. The House Ways and 
Means bill would create a commission to examine problem!, of coordination among programs, 
including food stamps and public assistance. I suspect that, just as in the case of WIN's dual 
administration, the problems will persist as long as the current structure is retained. 
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Conclusion 



Few matter on the domestic pol'cy agenda are more crucial than that of welfare 
reform. Through a half-century of the accretion of statute and practice — and in the face 
of changing social economic realities ^ we havs reached the point where fundamental 
change is now within our grasp. I am confident that, through your leadership, this 
opportunity will not slip from us, and that you will not rest until the task is completed. 
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United States Senate Finance Committee 
Sub-Committee on Social Security and Family Policy 
Hearing on Welfare Reform 
Court of International Trade, NYC — Hon., June 15th 

Prepared Remarks by 
Westchester County Executive Andrew P. O'Rourke 



Thank you Senator Moynihan and the distinguished 
members of the Senate Sub-Committee on Social Security and 
Family Policy for the invitation to testify this morning on 
welfare reform. 

As Westchester County Executive ^ I am responsible for 
a local social services district which plans to spend over $268 
million this year to provide assistance — in the form of 

income maintenance, medical assistance and personal services 

to almost 100,000 persons. My experiences with welfare, 
however, predate my tenure as County Executive or even County 
Legislator. One of my first full-time jobs was as a welfare 
worker for the City of New York and earlier, during the less 
fortunate periods of my childhood, my mother had to rely on 
public assistance to provide for her family. This morning's 
observations are rooted, therefore, in these three very 
different perspectiv^g I have had of the system. 

Before addressing a number of specific issues, I would 
like to spend a moment or two di.9cussing welfare reform in 
general. 

There's no doubt that the system doesn't work as it 
was intended to work. Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
was designed to provide temporary financial support to mothers 
and their children unable to support themselves. Instead, 
A.F.D.C. has bred dependency in successive generations. 

The debate, however, on how to fix the system, should 
entail much more than arriving at a compromise between those 
who think we've failed because we spend too much and those who 
think we've failed because we spend too little. For many of 
our nation's poor, poverty is not just an economic problem, 
readily solved by income transfer programs or tax incentives. 
For these among our poor, poverty is a result of the absence of 
social integration. 

In his work published last year. Beyond Entitlement , 
Dr. Lawrence Mead argues that America's poor tail to enter 
society's mainstream because existing programs do not obligate 
them to work, to finish school or even to obey the law. He 
proposes an authoritarian policy that would require recipients 
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of public assistance to meet certain standards of social 
functioning in return for public support. 

I'm not very comfortable with many of Or. Mead's 
conclusions and recommendations! but I do share his opinion 
that our view of social programs as social charity is an 
impediment to meaningful welfare reform — reform which 
balances the rights of our poor with their duties to our 
society. I believe we have an obligation to care for those who 
cannot care for themselves. I also believe that those who rely 
on public support have an obligation to work affirmatively 
towards ending that reliance. Under no circumstances should 
the public be obliged to support individuals who are able to 
support themselves r yet that is what our present system 
encourages. 

A true reform of the welfare system will accomplish 
three things: 

first/ provide a consistent! humane level of car<^ 
for those who/ for illness or other reasons, will never 
function in society's mainstream; 

second! provide whatever services are necessary — 
training/ treatment, child care! income maintenance — for 
those who with help can one day enjoy full integration in 
community life; and 

third! deny assistance to those who are able to 
help themselves and refuse- to do so. 

Having net a standard! I'd like to outline some 
recommendations on how to meet it in three areas — housing for 
the homeless! child support and employment opportunities for 
mothers receiving A.F.O.C. 

Mention Westchester and the image that comes most 
often to people's minds is one of affluent suburban living. In 
social services circles! Westchester is known for its growing 
homeless crisis! which! on a per capita basis! is as severe as 
that of the City of Now York. In April of this year! 750 
Westchester families! with 1450 children! were homeless. The 
balance of our 3! 100 homeless people is made up of 800 
singles. These figures represent a 6vi% in'^rease in just one 
year in the number of homeless families! and a 78% increase in 
the total number. 
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Unlike the City of New Ycrk, Westchester County has 
precious few resources with which to mitigate this crisis — - as 
a county government we are not permitted to build public 
housing, we have no inventory of in rem buildings or properties 
and our supply of available motel rooms within our county is 
insufficient. State shelter allowances for public assistance 
recipients average less than 50% of the market rate for rental 
housing. Over 1,000 Section B certificates available to 
Westchester residents are idle because Fair Market Rents are 
set too low. As a result, we will spend over $22 million 
half of it federal aid — on homeless A.F.D.C. families this 
year . 

The ever-increasing financial cost of our homeless 
problem is worrisome. The incalculable cost to our homeless 
families, and especially our homele;33 children, is tragic. 
Fully 40% of our homeless families are placed in motel rooms 
outside of Westchester, sometimes as far away as Poughkeepsie. 
To continue their educations ♦ children placed there have to be 
transported to and from their school district of origin each 
school day. And in just two years, the average length of stay 
in a motel for a homeless family has doubled — to 12 months. 

The solution is obvious — build permanent, low-cost 
housing for homeless families. it would be cheaper for our 
taxpayers; it would be more humane for our homeless. 
Unfortunately, federal and state welfare regulations allow us 
to spend almost whatever it takes for emergency accomodations 
and nothing at all for capital costs for permanent housing. 

I support a demonstration program which tests whether 
emergency payments for shelter to homeless families can be 
reduced by diverting some A.F.D.C. funds into the construction 
of permanent housing. I am sure the test will prove it can. 
To house the average homeless family in a motel for one year 
Westchester spends $20,000 — half of it federal share. A $2 
million allocation to Westchester under a demonstration project 
would enable not-for-profit organizations, under contract to 
the County, to build or rehabilitate 200 units of housing. 
With 227 families now placed out-of-county, we could bring 90% 
of them back/ save $1,400 per month, per family on shelter 
costs and reauce our total homeless budget by 10%. I would 
welcome the opportunity to have Westchester compete with other 
communities for designation under such a program. 
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One final point on home lessn ess: Westchester has the 
bulk of the homeless problem in New York State outsic^e of New 
York City I but we are far from being alone. As Chairman of the 
New York State Association of Counties Task Force on the 
Homeless; I can attest to the concern among county officials 
from at least Albany/ Dutchess/ Orange/ Putnam and Rockland 
Counties/ who face homeless problems of their own. 

You are undoubtedly familiar with statistics which 
show that though one of every five children in the United 
States is eligible for child support payments^ 40% of this 
number do not have support orders. For the remainder who do 
have support orders/ more than half of the absent parents are 
in default. This costs the taxpaying public more than $4 
billion per year in the form of higher spending for A.F.D.C. 
In Westchester County/ uncollectible support orders resulted in 
a loss of over $3 million in 1986. 

Both mothers and fathers must be made responsible for 
the welfare fo their children/ whether born in or out of 
wedlock. The Federal government can help local social services 
districts do just that. 

The key to improving child support collections is to 
improve the establishment of paternity. During 1986, 
Westchester County received 2,950 requests to establish 
paternity. More than two-thirds — 63% — lacked sufficient 
information to identify and locate the legally responsible 
parent or paL'ents. Obstacles to improving this record include 
insufficient state and federal reimbursement for costs 
associated with establishing paternity/ lack of inter-state 
cooperation and difficulty in obtaining social security numbers 
and last known tax-filing addresses. 

To overcome these barriers, we recommend: 

one / that incentives for local social services 
districts to locate absent parents be increased by separating 
federal performance indicators for paternity establishment from 
collection activities and increasing reimbursement rates for 
legal and investigative activities to 90 percent; 

two/ that child support enforcement offices be 
granted increased access to information available through the 
Internal Revenue Service and the Social Security Administration 
to locate missing parents; and 
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• three/ that the institution of reciprocal 
agreements between states in establishing paternity be 
mandated. 

Once paternity is established, some parents still must 
be forced to pay child support. Implementing our previous 
recommendation to increase access to iRs and SSA information* 
will help. Methods must be developed to secure payments from 
non-salaried or self-employed absent parents. And finally, 
regional minimum support standards ought to bp formulated to 
guide local courts in establishing support payments. 

Westchester County's unemployment rate of iust 3.4% 
fuels a strong demand for entry-level job applicants in a 
variety of industries, with many salaries above the minimum 
wage. At the same time, more than 5,000, able-bodied 
Westchester A.F.D.C. recipients were excused in 1986 from 
participation in employment programs, simply because they are 
caring for a child under six years of age. Our present system 
discourages women on public assistance with pre-school age 
children from joining the work force, while more than half of 
the women with children under three years of age in the United 
States now work* 

I support requiring able-bodied mothers receiving 
public assistance to return to work or an employment program 
SIX months after giving birth, absent any unusual health 
complications. To accomplish this, two major disincentives to 
work for public assistance mothers that now exist must be 
corrected: 

• Entry level jobs in service industries rarely 
provide comprehensive health benfits. Mothers should not have 
to choose between medical protection for their children and 
working. Medicaid eligibility ought to be extended even af^^r 
a case is closed because of income from employment absent 
adequate health coverage from the employer. 

• Similarly, many companies do not provide on-site 
child care. Public assistance day care payment rates are 
already so low as to leave A.F.D.C. mothers unable to compete 
with non-welfare mothers for available day care. k3 an 
incentive to employment, perhaps a second, higher schedule of 
day care benefits can be established for A.F.D.c. mothers who 
work* 
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Broaking the vicious cycle of poverty and dependency 
is too important a qoal to focus only on eliminating 
disincentives to work. If we are truly serious about reducing 
welfare expenditures^ If we truly care enough about poor peoole 
to want to integrate them fully into society's mainstream, then 
welfare reform will also embrace Incentives to work. 

A gradual reduction of public assistance benefits, 
regar^jiess of Income from employment* Instead of the current 
practice of Immediate termination of b^jneflts at very low 
lnco:ne levels* should bo tried on a demonstration basis. For 
second or third generation recipients* public assistance Is a 
security blanket* though a minimally adequate one. We must 
dare to offer a better one If we are to succeed In promoting 
Independence • 

Thank you for your consideration of my testimony, and 
our Commissioner of Social Services* John Allen* and I* would 
be pleased to answer any questions you might have. 
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Testlmcny of Councllmember Ruth W. Messl njger before tK? Senate Finance Subcommittee 
on Social Security and Family Policy^ US, Court of tntern^iona! Trade. Ceremonl;il 
Courtroom. I Federal Plaza. Monday, June I5> I9S7 

Stnator Moynlhan, Council President Stein: thank you for tht opportunity to testify here 
today. 



I have spent many years working on the issue of education and job training for weJfare 
rec:pients. As a social worker, I hayc seen the crippling cycle of poverty caused by a lack 
0' education and job training. As a member of the New York City Council for the past nine 
years, I, along with others, have tried to design functional solutions to this growing 
problem. More specifically, over the past two years my office has prepared a number of 
reports on the problems of welfare reciptcnts-«$pecially single mother$~who wish to 
obtain a college educati.mj an education which is becoming more and more necessary In 
today's society. 



The present Public Works Program (PWP) and Work Incentive Program (WIN) represent a 
good idea gone awry. WIN, for example, requires that all AFDC clients whose children are 
over six years old, either secure employment, participate In a work experience program 
(workfare) or enter a government approved training program. The mandatory nature of this 
program, however, undercuts its good Intentions. Forcing all AFDC recipients to seek jobs 
or job training, r^akes the program punitive In nature and thus less effective. 3ob training 
should be - way out of poverty; not a punishment for falUng Into It. More important, 
people who decide for themselves to seek an education make better students than those 
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forced into the classroom. Voluntary programs, such as the one in Massachusetts make it 
clear th»t a luge percentage of welfare recipients will readily sign up for jobs and job 
training if given the chance. For this reason, proposals to increase the mandatory nature 
of the progra-n— by including mothers whose children are younger than six— would be 
counter productive, and, in fact, unnecessary. A U^.D.L report concludes that:"Welfare 
recipients and other low income persons (along with most Americans) have a strong work 
ethic, want to work and when feasible, do work.* 

Even if made voluntary, programs such as WIN have several flaws in both their employment 
and job training aspects. In terms of employment, a report of the Comptroller General 
found that 60 percent of those welfare radpients who obtained jobs through WIN rtUl 
needed state assistance to survive. (P As a result, such jobs— often only short term 
employment— do little to help their holders escape the welfare lines. 

WIN sponsored education and job training, has proven equally inadequate. State licensed 
proprietary schools— which under WIN pass for educational opportunities— provide minimal 
training for only the lowest income jobs. As a former HRA official admitted: 'There are 
250 state licensed proprietary schools and they have n 'nimal currirular requirements." If 
we are evpr going to crack the cycle of poverty we must provide real job training which 
wil! lead to real, long-term, substantial jobs. To this end, the government should more 
carefully monitor these proprietary schools. 

Where there are legal violations found in proprietary schools, both public assistance and 
state and federal funding should be denied to these quick fix insti*Jtions. A Brooklyn Legal 
Services attorney recently wrote a letter to the New York Times, stating that while 
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the pot of Pell grants meant for the neediest students is shrinking, a growing percentage of 
these grants are going to profit making, proprietary schools, rather than to nonprofit 
colleges and universities. (2) I mention this because Legal Services represents an increasing 
number of former vocational school students who have claims of consumer fraud, breach 
of contract and violation of Federal law by these private schools. (3) Yet proprietary 
schools distribute advertising flyers in front of welfare centers, while the CUNY 
educational option is under represented. 

In light of these abuses, it seems appropriate to involve the higher education system fully 
in the preparation of employment. Chancellor Murphy has provided my office with figures 
that show the high number of public assistance recipients in our CUNY system. 

It's time that we start considering a college education as viable job training. For example, 
The City University of New York's Community Colleges offer over 60 technical areas of 
study including business management, marketing, nursing and dental hygiene. Although 5* 
percent of CUNY students come from families with total incomes of less than 12,000 
dollar, the average CUNY graduate earns between IS and 19,000 dollars within a year of 
graduation, (it) The unemployment rate among New York Community College graduates is 
an impressively low five percent. 

Clearly this is successful job training. And more important, it's jcb training which many 
mothers who receive welfare want and for which they are prepared. A full ^0 percent of 
AFDC recipients are high school graduates. (5) In addition, according to Chancellor Joseph 
Murphy, 15,000 AFDC recipients are students in the CUNY system.(6) 
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Despite this success, WIN will not accept attendance at a two or four year liberal arts 
college as an approved program of job training. Not only does this prevent college students 
on welfare from receiving educational aid such as child care but it devalues the efforts of 
those whom we should be encouraging. As one college welfare recipient explained: "When I 
went (to welfare) and told my caseworker I had quit school because I just couldn't do it, she 
got this self-satisfied* smile on her face and said, 'Well, it's probably better this way. 
You're young, youVe attractive, you can find a man.' I stared at her and I said, 'Look 
around this room. We are all here because we found a man.' They want you to get married 
to gst off welfare. They have no intention of your becoming economically self-suppor ng. 
Asa matter of fact, they do everything within their power to make sure your don't."(7) 

Instead of discouraging those receiving public assistance from attending college we should 
be providing the support services needed to make such an endeavor possible. For example, 
members of my office worked with CUNY financial aid c^.;rdinators and other City 
University representatives to set up a CUNY Welfare Advisory Council as well as laying 
the groundwork for a CUNY Student Welfare Information Center. The former tackles the 
problems many college students contin«/eto have with the department of Social Services. 
The latter is expected to coordinate the various special schools within CUNY such as the 
Hunter School of Social Work and the CUNY Law School, in an effort to provide 
information and referal services. 

In addition, we must begin providing adequate day care for children. Day care— especially 
day care combined with Head Start type services— provides innumerable benefits to both 
parent and child. Study after study has shown that children who receive early educational 
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and socialization experiences are much less likely to drop out or need remedial education 
later on. In short, they are less likely to fall into the cycle of poverty enveloping their 
parents.(8) 

For the parents, the need for day care is even more ciitical. Without a safe and 
affordable— which for many poor people means free— place to leave their children, AFDC 
recipients will not be able to hold full time jobs, or attend college "br training programs. 
Unfortunately, there is an extreme shortage of acceptable day care and less than twenty 
five percent of all eligible children now receive day care services. (9) To begin alleviating 
this problem, members of my staff orgnized a Welfare Mothers' Support Group, giving 
students an opportunity to tell their school administrators what they need. For Example, 
they suggested that PA STUDENTS BE ALLOWED TO REGISTER EARLIER, (Just as 
athletes, honor students and disabled students do). So that their classes can be scheduled 
around the school schedule of their children. 

Clearly, education and training programs have the potential to become great successes. 
However, the following reforms are needed; 

1) . CUNY, SUNY and similiar higher educational structures should be involved in the 
drafting of training approval guidelines. 

2) . Their PA students should be funded by training stipends as they would be in more short 
term training schools. 

3) . College training should be considered APPROVED training, not just exempted until the 
unassigned pool is depleted. This way students would be eligible for child care and 
approporate training stipends for car fare, books and other expenditures not in PA budget. 
Deducations should not be made from food stamps for these families who remain below the 
poverty level while attending school. 
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I have chosen to focus on Public Assistance recipients, the higher education system and 
child care because they are important issues and two members of my staff have devoted 
two years to the research. However, I would like to make several other points. 

1) . There is a need to increase the minimum benefit level if we are really talking about 
feeding, clothing children and keeping families intact. The State Department of Social 
Services has figures that show that for a family of four the current welfare standaro if 
$8»80.»0, whereas the official federal poverty level standard is $11.200.00. (10) As I said 
earlier, even when food stamps are included in the sum, welfare income is 83.5% of the 
federal poverty level (NASW figures). Ultimately, only a change in the Standard of Need 
and the Basic Grant level will improve the position of PA recipients. The Standard of Need 
has to be reformulated and based on actual family living requirements, 

2) . Read carefully (and you may already have done so) Hope or Hassle; A Study of NYCs 
Welfare to Work Initiative for AFDC Recipients, published this Spring by Statewide Youth 
Advocacy of Rochester, NY. A lot of thought went into this publication on welfare and 
worfc. And I know that this is a topic that particularly interests you. Senator. 

Policy makers should reinforce the notion that mothering and child care is making a 
valuable contribution to society. We are promising jobs and training in our rush to remove 
recipients from welfare roles; but we are resorting to workfare far beyond levels we should 
be. Frances Fox Piven and Barbara Ehrenreich co-authored a New York Times op ed 
article "Workfare Means New Mas: Peonage.»» They concluded by asking "Why is a job 
flipping hamburgers or working in a K-Mart a greater contribution than caring for the next 
generation of citizens." Our position has always been that women who wish to enter the 
workforce - in the home or on the job - should be respected and rewarded adequately. 
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3) . We want to be sure that the federal government rewrites laws to keep a careful eye on 
state regulation and state practices. It is dangerous to provide too many waivers to the 
States, people do as they wish and don't follow guidelines. Practices reflect attitudes and 
not the law. This point is reflected in Dr. Anna Lou Dehavenon's most recent report 
Toward a Policy for the Amelioration and Prevention of Family Homelessness and 
Dissolution! New York City's After Hours Emergency Assistance Units in 1986-87 . Dr. 
Dehavenon observed 889 households with 2,243 individuals; and spoke with 84 households 
with 247 individuals at Emergency Assistance Centers. She has countless examples oi 
different staff givin<; out different information. 

As most be apparent to policy makers by now, family policy has to be viewed 
comprehensively. Less crime, less abandonment, fewer pregnancies are all part of healthy 
family environments of both traditional and non traditional families. 

4) The notion of non traditional families should demonstrate approval for alternate living 
arrangements. For instance, one college advocate we know found herself complaining to 
the I.M. office about the low shelter allowances for her PA students; she was afraid they 
would become homeless. The IM worker responded 'Tell them to double up". The college 
advocate replied "But, as you know, that's agair:st the law". The I.M. official said, "The 
recipients do it anyway*'. 

Having to lie to the system is what many PA recipients are left with. This makes them 
feel dishonest for developing survival strategies in the absence of humane welfare policies 
and feeds into the negative stereotyping of the poor. 
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5) Finally, what we ne«d to recognize is the high rate of self motivation involved in self - 
improvement activities that are not sanctioned because of the shortsightedness of the 
system. Mothers know what they need to take care of their families, but we policy makers 
too often forget to ask them how the system should be structured to better serve them. As 
a consequence, two groups who pretty much want the same thing - self-suffiency for the 
welfare recipient - are not able to have equal input into its implementation. 

Summary 

This testimony is not intended to be negative, but I feel that we all benefit from 
proceeding slowly, by looking what appears to be the best models of welfare-to-work in 
Massachusetts and California. New York and other states should "Go Slow". We need to 
consider the real needs of PA recipients who volunteer to return to work. We need quality, 
safe child care. We need to increase the minimum benefit levels of the PA grant. We need 
to pay close attention to state regulations and close any loopholes by disallowing waivers. 

Thank you. My staff has prepared three reports on these topics and I am also attaching 
them to my testimony. They are: 

1. Women on Welfare* Fighting for the Right to Higher Education 
by Frances Taylor and Esperanza Martell (1987) 

2. Position Paper: Childcare Eligibility 
by Esperanza Martell (June 1986) 

3. Children In NeedJ The Child Care Needs of Homeless Families Living in Temporary 
Shelter in New York City 

by Karen Vanderbourg and Angela Christofides (3une 1986) 
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I. BASIC INTRODUCTION TO THE PROGRAM 

New York City's Employment Opportunities (EO) and Work 
Experience (WEP) Programs are part of a new generation of "welfare- 
to-work" initiatives designed to assist long-term welfare recipients 
develop the job-related skills they need to become employed and self- 
sufficient. Similar to the Cplifomia Greater Avenues for Independence 
(GAIN) and the Massachusetts Employment and Training (ET) Choices 
programs, EO seeks to offer recipients a broad range of education and 
training components, along with skill assessment procedures to 
determine which combination of training elements and supportive 
services are most suited to the needs of individual recipients. 

Under the EO Program, all federally-assisted welfare (Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children-ADC) recipients whose children are 6 
or more years old. and who are employable adults (approximately 89.000 
in number), are expected to enroll in trainino jn^j iq obtain whatever 
child care is needed for this purpose. If they are unable to do so. they 
are required to register with WEP. where they are assigned to 
workfare" with government or non-profit agencies to "work ofP the 
value of the benefits they receive at the minimum wage rate. 

All employable non-federslly assisted welfare (Home Relief-HR) 
recipients in New York City are also subject to WEP. For the last 6 
months of 1986. 25.000 ADC recipients and 33.000 HR recipients were 
required to register at WEP, with about 5.000 ADCs and 10,000 HR 
recipients actually filling workfare positions at the end of the year. 

As indicated in the body of this report, the EO program has relied 
largely on recipients' unassisted, self-initiated efforts to find training 
enrollments and adequate child care services, and has applied sanctions 
to an unusually large number of recipients deemed not to have complied 
With the program's work requirements. 

New York City*s experiences with the EO program are especially 
important because New York State and the U.S. Government are in the 
early stages of developing much broader welfare-to-work initiatives 
that have similar objectives, and contain many comparable elements. 
The results and impacts of the £0 program can help to lei! us whether 
the imposition of mandatory training and/or work requirements for all 
employable adult recipients of government assisiance is a desirable 
goal, and whether and under what conditions the application of such 
requirements produces positive impacts on the employability of 
participants. 
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„. SUMMARY OF FINDINGS: WHY THIS ANALYSIS IS 
IMPORTANT 

A practical question is frcscntcd by . New York City's Hmplcymcnt 
Opportunities (EO) Program for welfare recir.ents. 

activities?* 

The answer, to this <^-''o" S^"' N^w Y^^k Statfa^ionrwith 
recipients and administrators o the fO progra.n .'"^ 3^ ^^11. 

many other state and local J"nsd.ct.ons and the 8° ^ welfare-te-work 

hav/ made .the f Yortc O^'pr^^^^^^^^^^ highest political 

iniuanyes similar 'h^ of NYCs EO program, and the problems and 

wclfarc-to-work policies the state and federal it.cis. 

If .K. PO DToeram has been successful in promoting the effective 
If the EU program nai oci.» ^,^ir-„ rpcioicnts. then it ocscrvcs 
training and job P'»f '""f/'^^idraS nat"^^^^ If i' has 

dependency and welfare costs. 

on extensive on-site interviews and a 

impacts, IS tnai pm-s piv-e o „ .. . ^ siaims to be. 
legitimate tr'.ining and *«;'f"''-'°-7\''^,/E0 has failed to make the types 

the following individual conclusions from our analyses. 

a. ]n, ^rn ^,^" A»c.cn,rnt OrimiMion a nd A^Mgnmcn i 

^ft^^l, of inadequate orientation, asse^ment. and 

fssig'nme"f P-"-"--^,^P-j;r''r be'li^r'^p^rope'r" 
supportive services needs are noi f f 

identified and met. 
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b. Ineffertivi* Trainjnf; 

Effective training options are not being provided to many 
participants because of an over^reliance on unmonilorrd, 
self*initiated programs* and a failure to provide adequate 
new resources and government approved training options 
of proven value. 

-^;C. OvenKft of Wnrlffare- 



The public work experience (workfare) element of the EO 
Program is substantially and inappropriately overused, 
resulting in largely punitive, rather than legitimate 
training outcome^ 



The sanction of terminating assistance is extensively 
overused, and is applied in an unduly harsh, freqifently 
unlawful, manner largely as a method of providing fast 
(though illusory) welfare ''savings.*' 

e. Unmet TraininP Nf><>H<- 

There have been s:zab!e gains registered in the number of 
recipients participating in training, and smaller increases 
in the number placed in jobs. But these gains are 
overshadowed by the proportion of recipients whose 
training needs remain unmet, largely because of the lack 
of attention and resources to the basic education and job- 
skill needs of non*English speakers and others facing the 
most serious barriers to employment. 

f. Academic Remedfatinn Has Been Deficient: 

Serious educational and basic academic skill deficiencies, 
although they are the primary reason for many 
recipients* unemployability, are not being adequately 
treated. 

g. Insufficient ThiM Tar^; 

Adequate child care and other supportive services arc not 
being provided, although they are vital if recipients are to 
be enabled to participate in training, or to find jobs. 
Deficiencies in the supply of licensed care are forcing a 
wholesale reliance on informal unA unregulated care, 
placing participants* children into situations of dubious 
quality and, even, safety. 

h. Inadequate State Mnnitorinp and nnidanre! 

The State of New York has not been providing adequate and 
effective monitoring and guidance to assure that the EO 
Program is operated pursuant to federal and state 
standards, and in a way that furthers iu announced 
objectives. 



Ovenj^te o f Sanctfong: 
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There arc a number of specific examples that can be cited providing 
graphic evidence of some of the most serious deficiencies that were identified. 
To cite but a few for the purposes of this summary: 

j^/ • Ma?;!;ivg abuse of the _5anctioninc process is shown by the fact that 
in one 6«month period alone,* fully a third of the ADC recipients 
registering with the WEP (workfare) ponion of the program (8,000 
families) were sanctioned. Five thousand of these families lost all 
their cash assistance benefits despite assurances from program 
officials that children would nci be adversely affected by the 
imposition of work requirements on adult parents. Most of these 
sanctions were imposed through the use of highly questionable, and 
sometimes plainly unlawful procedures. The extent of these 
illegalities can be judged by the fact that in 98% of the above 
described cases in which fair hearings were held, the. sanctions 
were reversed or withdrawn. Due to defective notices, Spanish- 
speaking recipients were not even properly informed of their right 
to have their cases resolved through conciliation prior to the 
imposition of sanctions. (See Finding Four of the complete report.) 

• Inadequacie s in the provision and availahiliiy of child Cait 

services prevent a substantial proportion of recipients from 
participating in meaningful training. Seven of ten applicants 
unable to enroll in job development or training with the Department 
of Labor cite inadequate child care as the reason. Over*reliance on 
self*initiated child care arrangements, the failure of program 
officials to inform recipients about child care benefits guaranteed 
under the law, and a ■ general insufficiency of licensed and approved 
facilities, all contribute to the general problem of child care 
inadequacy. (See Finding Seven.) 

. The abt^ence of any fcasonghle effort tn provide Tccipicnis with 
nropram orientations explaining avail able service options and 
individualized assessments to help determine their needs, makes it 
virtu ally impossible for the EO Program to operate as a legitimate and 
effective vehicle for training. Too many recipients who cannot find 
or make training and child care arrangements without direction or 
guidance are left with the unproductive, and frequently 
inappropriate option of !ong-term, open*ended assignment to 
workfare activities, leaving the conditions (notably basic academic 
skill and other educational deficiencies) that are the primary causes 
of their unemployability unidentified and untreated. (See Finding 



• Claims that_the program entails no additional c osts are inaccurate 
and highly exaggerated because they do not take account of the 
massive additional child care expenses that are required, and 
because many of those whose benefits are terminated either quickly 
return to the welfare rolls, or require alternative assistance such as 
emergency shelter for the homeless (which can cost as much as 
$19,000 a year for a family of four). In addition, EO "savings" 
calculations do not take account of hidden costs that have been 
generated by the program, but not generally reported, including: 
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--expenses associated with sanctioning and hearing 
procedures, which are being increasingly resoned to because 
of the arbitrary and extensive application of sanctions; and 

-•the extensive costs of many of the new training programs 
(including WEP workfare assignments) that are of dubious 
value and often inappropriate to the needs of recipients. 



These are only a few highlights of the types of deficiencies in the EO 
Program that seriously undermine the announced objective of improving the 
employabillty of welfare recipients They, as well as many of the other issues 
and shortcomings we identified, are symptomatic of the one problem 
underlying the EO Program more generally- 

. Given the exUJIng level of resources allocated to 
the program, it is simply not possible to provide the 
types of training and supportive services to all 
employable welfare recipients that would improve their 
job potential in a meaningful way. The policy of 
covering the entire employable population on a 
mandatory basis pressures !he EO Program to minimize 
assessment and orientations, to rely too extensively on 
selMnitlated training, to fail to inform recipients about 
services, and io overemphasize workfare assignments at 
• the expense of more effective (and initially costly) 
training options. 

Unless the^ EO Program either switches from a 
mandatory to a voluntary basis, otherwise limits 
participation to a manageable number of recipients who 
can be effectively served, or greatly expands Us 
available resources, substantial improvements in the 
areas of deficiency we have IdentlHed are unlikely to 
take place as a practical matter. If the EO Program Is to 
reach its potential, the first and most Important steps 
must be to limit the number of participants sufficiently 
so that they can be provided with adequate and 
appropriate remediation, training and supportive 
services, and not relegated tn masse to punitive 
workfare assignments (or put **on hold** awaiting such 
assignments) that do not contribute In any meaningful 
way to their employabillty . 



III. RECOMMENDATIONS: WHAT NEEDS TO BE DONE 

Based on our analyses and findings, we have made the following 
rccornmcridations designed to improve the operation of ihe EO Program in New 
Yoric City, and to help inform the proposed adoption of more general welfare* 
to-work initiatives by New York Stale and by the federal government. 
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^. RoroTn mfnrinHniK? for Aclfon bv 
Ni>w York rifv and lhi> KO Propram 



Rfrnmmfndnfinn Oiii>r A<^nri> QtialUv Sprvlcf< — hx — Mn^in? — UlC 
Prnpram VolMntarv 

Maximize limited resources, and support clients' motivation and 
personal Initiative by making EO voluntary. Re-focus, the program 
toward achieving positive outcomes (employment) rather than 
negative ones (sanctions) among this group. 

NYCs vision of improved self sufficiency for all recipients represents a 
worthy goal, but is loially unrealisiic given current limitations c$ staff. 
emplo>ment opportunities, and support services needed to move such a 
population, en masse, toward this objective. Unless and until 'substantially 
increased resources are provided, we urge an emphasis on serving volunteers 
who will have the motivation lo make best use of current resources, as a basi^j 
starting point for quality assurance. Initial targeting of specific groupi 
risking long-term welfare (such as teen mothers, unskilled parents with more 
than one child, etc) may provide especially high pay-ofls. if successful. 

New York Stale's current voluntary pilot programs, as well as the 
experiences of already-operating programs such a* Massachusetts* "ET.** 
exemplify the principle and possible effectiveness of such targeted and 
voluntary approaches lo self-sufficiency programmins. ET. for example, has 
aitrcctcd the involvement of fully 25% of all Massachusetts AFDC caseheads 
without imposing a single sanction. By de-emphasizing sanctioning as a 
program rationale, voluntary* efforts create a clear focus on enabling 
participation and achieving positive outcomes, an emphasis from which New 
York can profit. 

UnWersal enrollment also subjects many high nis to an 

inordinate likelihood of losing their benefits (being Sk Jj during the 
course of their participation. A quarter of those called in to fail to report, 

reflecting inadeqi«*:e notification procedures and clieins* lack of 
understanding of participation requirements, as much as other factors (as 
evidenced by the City's indefensible reversal and withdrawal rates in fair 
hearings). In contrast with upstate counties. New York City's e.'/iploymcn: 
program savings for ADC clients come primarily from sanctions. While 
credited as "savings.** such outcomes really represent fcMures at advancing 
the Program's long-term goals. 

Whether a voluntary or mandatory model is used, the Program's size 
must be reduced by the adoption of appropriate goals and a phased-in 
approach focusing on smaller groups. A smaller-scale program would assure 
that adequate intake, orientation and assessment for all program participants 
becomes an achievable goal. Today's universal participation requirement, in 
contrast, results in intake levels ranging from 1.000 to 2,500 ADC recipients 
weekly at the Work Experience Program (WEP), virtually precluding in-depth 
assessments, adequate orientations to available services, and individualized 
employment planning for this high-risk, multiple-deficit population. 
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^^i.^y.^^n^^!^^^ upgrade Onnntv hv AccWna Fpir 

Indivlffualfyfft Am?rffmfnM and Uniform, ComnrPhf>n<:?ve Pmnram 

Oripntaftnnc for all P grffcipanf^ lxau^loju. 



Reductions in scale will allow the Program to make numerous 
essential improvements. First, EO must budget at least two to three 
hours for assessing each client's needs and developing 
corresponding individualized pLins. Such a requirement would 
coincide with expert opinion among employment and training 
no\l!rfco«* (Including some planning programs under the state's 
CLOSC intensive pilot programs for volunteers), describing 
comprehensive assessments as requiring anywhere from two to 
three hours to several full work days. 

Second, the program will be enabled (and should be required) to provide 
all incoming participants with small group discussions and presentations to 
assist clients* genuine understanding of program options and requirements. 
EO, as well as other major client contact points such as WEP intake and WEP's 
participant services unit (serving currently assigned recipients), should 
develop uniform and clear descriptive materials on available work and 
training programs (WEP. EO. TEA?, etc.). distributing these to all clients at least 
annually. Waiting room videos can play a useful part in group discussions, 
helping to explain clients' rights and responsibilities in English and Spanish. 

In order to assure the quality of client assessments and employment 
planning., we recommend that the following detailed guidelines be adopted 
The staffs capacity to perform such duties and make appropriate referrals 
must be upgraded through a specialized and concerted program of on-going 
training. Training program opportunities must be computerized, so that staff 
can make the most timely and appropriate referrals. 

Also, the employment assessment process must be systematized. At a 
minimum, assessments must be documented to include the following in order 
to identify the employment programs, services or activities needed to move 
individuals into unsubsidized employment: (1) client needs, interests and 
desires; (2) literacy evaluation; (3) education and training experience; (4) 
English language communication skills; (5) job history and current job 
readiness; (6) child care, transportation, and other (including family-related) 
needs for supportive services.^ 

In order to reap the benefits of smaller scale and individualization, 
assessment^ procedures cannot be cursory, and must explore the above matters 
creatively and in some detail. Paper and pencil tests, for example, should not 
be used to the exclusion of other techniques but in conjunction with them (for 
example, skills-testing, group exercises to explore interpersonal aptitudes, 
etc.) Each participant should be provided in writing with a description of 
different program options and an itemized listing of alternative job training 
services available under the program. Assessments should culminate in a 
written training contract between the client and the agency. Contracts should 
be written in clear and understandable language, discussed rather than 
simply signed without explanation, and should include at least the followine 
information: ^ 
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(a) A description of the services, including allowance levels and 
supportive services such as child care and transportation to be 

' provided participants, and specifying those services agreed upon 
by the Department. Such supportive services shall be provided as 
are necessary to enable participants to complete the traimng and 
employment activities specified in the written contracts. Such 
services shall be paid for by the social services distnct if public 
funds arc authorized for such and shall include, but not be limited 
to child care, transportation, tuition, books, fees, clothing, lunch 
and equipment Vfhtrt out-of-pocket payments for receipt of such 
services are necessary, they should be advanced to the participant 
rather than reimbursed after-the-fact through channels that 
require participants' "up-fronting" expenses for extended periods 
of time. The City must develop a mechanism to use its own funding 
to do so. If necessary a revolving City Fund could be established for 
that purpose, with the City borrowing against its own expected Title 
IV-A reimbursements. 

(b) A description of the rights, duties, and responsibilities of 
participants, including the supportive services that are available 
and the procedures to be followed to challenge determinations 
regarding content of the training plan, work and training 
assignments made purs'^ant to the plan, and/or comphance with 
program requirements; a list of the exemptions from required 
participation and the. consequences of a refusal to participate in 
program components. 

(c) A complete description of the individualized plan developed 
with and agreed to by. the participant, specifying the activity or 
sequence of activities necessary to prepare the participant for 
unsubsidized employment and the supportive services necessary 
for the participant to fulfill such activities. Participants should 
not be required to sign the contract on the day of the assessment, 
but rather should be permitted two weeks to consider and/or 
renegotiate ^ and sign the contract. 

As a final guarantee of basic quality services, stronger mediation 
procedures need to be adopted. Whenever the participant and agency are 
unable to reach an agreement on a contract, or if a participant objects to its 
contents as inappropriate, independent mediation by an impartial third party 
with employment training and career planning experience should be 
provided. The results of this review shall be binding upon both parties, and 
shall be incorporated into the training plan for the participant. Mediation 
shall not be undertaken by a party having any financial or other interest or 
connection in the results cf an assessment or in the work or activities of the 
local social services district. Use of mediation procedures shall not waive 
recipients' rights to Fair Hearings. 

If for any reason, including lack of available resources, the agency is 
unable to place a participant in the type of activity prescribed in the wn"cn 
contract, or to provide the support services necessary, the participant shall be 
assigned to a temporary holding status until such activity is available, and 
shall not be required to participate in other training or employment activity 
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in the interim which does not confom with the client's needs, as determined 
in tile assessment. 

Employment assessment and planning may be performed directly by the 

Assessments must be followed up by training and education 
advocacy on each client's behalf, to assure access both to 
programs and supportive services needed for effective 

!^«fl«dr\nfh ""^'.t °^ ^"i'"'"^ °P*^°"' expansion 

to include both non-vocational college enrollments and additional 

remedial-vocational offerings suitable for those with mult^pJe 

barriers to employment. Implement computerized facilities for 

monitoring and following up on training to ensure more 

appropriate referrals. cn:.urc more 

Our study reinforces earlier inquiries which point to a dramatic 
rn.nff -.K ^'^'Tr ^, ^'^^'^J^^ appropriate to the majority of public assistance 
chents with multiple barriers to employment. Interface, a New York City 
research group, estimates that there are 56,000 young adults in New York City 
(including 38.000 on public assistance) needing intensive remediation and 
training, compared with only 10.000 appropriate training slots. 

(a) In order to. capitalize on improved assessment procedures 
workers perforramg assessments should be explicitly trained to 
provide training and educa'l'^-i advocacy for each client they 
appraise. This would include helping clients to secure appropriate 
training or educational positions, working to assure that clients 
have required work allowances, and interpreting options to 
clients. Advocatej^ caseloads should be small, no more than 20 at a 
time. Specialized liaison personnel and computerized follow-up 
systems must be developed in order to resolve problems and 
coordinate efforts with educational and training providers. 

(b) The agency must take an active role in assuring appropriate 
educational programs, including Board of Education basic 
education and English-as-a-Second-Language opportunities, for 
all clients in need. Regional and periodic shortages of such 
services need to be resolved with the providers concerned. 
Specific guidelines for training, education, and WEP approval 
must assure that no plan may be approved that does not provide 
clients with basic education and English-as-a-Second-Language 
program options when appropriate. These should be provided 
pnor to. or in conjunction with, training or work experience. In 
addition, the agency should provide basic training allowances to 
thos: engaged in non-vocational 2- or 4-year college programs- 
clearly one of the most effective long-term employment strategies 
available. 
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(c) For recipients facing multiple barriers to employment, 
greater investments in a more balanced range of training options 
arc needed. Placements combining intensive supervision with 
classroom and vocational training deserve further expansion in 
order to give these clients maximum opportunities for 
transitioning off of public assistance. Another useful option is to 
"enhance" the best of today*s ^ work experience assignments by 
adding on educational or ' remedial componcntf*. (Sec 
Recommendation Four» below.) 

(d) Inadequate and non-computerized training approval* 
referral, and monitoring capacities demand urgent upgrading in 
order to ensure appropriate and productive referrals and 
safeguard against abuses of both clients, and public (training) 
monies they command. Whenever possible, training programs 
should be- held fiscally responsible for clients' training outcomes. 
Given better monitoring, only contractors proven effective at 
working with HRA*s clientele should be retained. 



Rpcommgndflfinn Four! Fnci i<t and Fnhance fhp Work — ExpgrlenCC 
prnpram fWEP> to AchiPVP Maximum Gains 

**Work Experience" training should be restricted to current 
enrollment levels, limited to 6 months per client for each two-year 
period/ and reserved for those without recent job histories and 
whose employment plans specifically recommend such a 
placement. Basic Education and English-as-a-Second Language 
components should be incprporated into WEP assignments, and WEP 
supervision improved. 

Given the serious problems documented for WEP, especially its high 
rates of sanctioning and fair hearing reversals and withdrawals, current ADC 
assignment levels of approximately 5,000 should not be increased, until 
numerous fafeguards are applied. Assignments should address needs identified 
in the employment plan. One group that might be suitable includes those 
employed less than 13 weeks within the preceding year, for whom the benefits 
of a worksite experience might be greater. Another group might consist of 
those assigned to a broader program including a WEP component. 

In order to minimize the negative effects of this program, it ^hould be 
voluntary, and marketed to clients to achieve participation. This will reduce 
pressures toward inappropriate and less skilled assignments generated under 
EO. 

Many current WEP assignments could also be immeasurably enhanced 
by adding on educational or classroom components. HRA should attempt a 
coordinated effort with the Board of Education to explore accessing State 
Education Department "EPE" funds for this purpose. EPE's open-ended funding 
would allow basic education to be linked with WEP in a major way. 

WEP training can also benefit from improved supervision. This should . 
be intensified and offered on a one-to-ten basis. HRA employment specialists 
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should provide group training to WEP program supervisors on a monthly basis 
to strengthen supervision and training opportunities offered under WEP. 

Improved procedures are also needed to publicize new training and 
educational opportunities for those already in assignments. Rather than 
relying on worksite supervisors to relay this information-a possible conflict- 
of-interest situation-monthly group orientations for this purpose should also 
be provided for WEP assignees either at a central office or at worksites. 



RCCOmmendatifin — Eh£l — Expand Kmnlovmen t Opftnng and PMafArt 

Support Servfces 

Implement strategies to increase hirings by WEP contract agencies 
as well as by all other agencies with City contracts. ,The City 
should also Implement or advocate for other job creation 
opportunities. Including the current proposals authorizing the use 
of NY»s '»TEAP" on-the-job training funds In non-profit agencies. 
Additional funds must be earmarked for assuring adequate support 
services. Including transitional child care and medicaid, to help 
make lowpaying jobs a more viable route off of assistance. 

An obvious limitation on program success has been the limited 
availability and characteristics of current job openings. As one remedy, HRA 
should develop hiring goals for all WEP contract agencies, requiring that no 
less than 60% of such agencies' unskilled job openings be filled from the WEP 
pool. Lower targets should also be established for clerical openings. 
Especially for agencies with other City contracts, such requirements should be 
fiscally enforced. 

Commissioner Grinker's recent proposals to require new or increased 
hirings of public assistance recipients by City contractors are also promising. 
We look forward to further details on such efforts, and urge that diverse types 
of jobs accessible to a range of clients ai different skill levels be included. 

Along with other districts around the state, the City should also push for 
the implementation of proposals that could expand job training opportunities. 
The State's current bill authorizing the use of TEAP on-the-job training funds 
in non-profit agencies is a case in point. TEAP's expansion this way would 
enable placements into many settings offering built-in channels for close 
coordination and monitoring of training, an ideal opportunity. 

Since many or even most jobs available to this population pay low 
wages, a final approach must be to assure transitional and supportive services 
such as Medicaid extensions and child care assistance that reinforce clients' 
job-finding efforts by making such employment "work." Stepped-up publicity 
on the State's Medicaid extension provisions for working ex-recipients, for 
example, is needed to reach those who fail to notify welfare workers of their 
employment. Regarding child care, observers anticipate as much as $9.5 
million in new State funding for low income day care this year. The social 
services department should push for earmarking a good portion of NYC's share 
of this money as a transitional child care funding stream geared to enhance 
EO's effectiveness. 
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Recommendafinn S W; Acciirp Sufficient Oiinlitv Child Care 

Implement resource and referral services and expand the child 
care voucher program to promote access to both licensed child 
care and the enriched funding already available for thls^ for 
recipients in education or training. For employed recipients, 
supplement current Title IV-A allowances to enable access to full 
time licensed care, up to $100 weekly as Is now available for those 
in education or training. On the state level, the City and other 
localities should push for the adoption of increased maximum 
allowances for part-time care for employed recipients, to $160 
monthly. Adopt minimal quality standards for the provision of 
care. Assure transitional care for those losing assistance due to 
earnings. 

Provisions for child care are at the very center of a workable program 
aimed at mothers. EO's inattention to child care needs-its expectation that 
recipients locale care on their own, in a short lime"Siands cat as a glaring 
shortcoming. Mothers cannot be expected to give their full ailenlion to 
employment and training activities while their children are left unsupervised 
or poorly supervised in frequently dangerous icighborhoods. The current 
lack of resource and referral assistance forces an over-reliance on often 
inappropriate and unreliable arrangements. 

EO's inattention to resource and referral needs also undermines access 
to the supplemental funding NYC makes available for licensed child care. 
Recipients in education or training who locale such care, whether in center- 
based or registered family care sellings, are eligible for up to $100 weekly per 
child, but unlikely to locate such care due to long waiting lists for center care 
and lack of information on registered family providers. Employed recipients, 
on the other hand, are altogether ineligible for such supplements. As a result, 
most recipients are limited to informal babysitting, and with it to the lower 
reimbursement levels stipulated under Title IV-A. 

To effectively assure client access to quality child care and 
supplemental funding, independent information and referral systems must be 
developed. Community-based information, resource and referral services 
could serve as clearing houses for center-based child care and family day care 
homes, and would enlist the confideiicc of consumers and providers. Staffed 
by professionals committed to the well-being of children and sensitive to the 
concerns ^i* parents, these services will assist parents in locating suitable 
child care. This service should inform participants of various types of care, 
providing them with the pro's and con's of each. After selecting tlie type of 
care that clients judge to be best for their children, clients would then be sent 
to appropriate providers to observe and interview prospective caretakers. In 
this manner, clients would make child care choices that allowed them to feel 
comfortable, enabling them to focus on training and employment activities. 
As a liaison between providers, clients, and HRA, these agencies will have an 
informal function as monitors of the quality of care that children receive. 

The maximum allowance levels also deserve revision where it is the 

City's power to do so. Employed recipients and all clients using informal care 

are currently restricted to Title IV-A ceilings of only $160 monthly for full- 
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time care. Even if clients were informed of such entitlements, these ceilings 
would still consign most children to inappropriate and unstable 
arrangements— hardly a help to completing training programs. Several 
improvements in reimbursement levels are needed. 

New York's current limit of $80 mo.ithly for part-time care, first, is not 
federally imposed and can be raised by the state to $160. The City and all other 
localities should push for the adoption of this change. Additionally, the City 
should supplement the current IV-A allowances to enable access to full-time 
licensed care for ill employed reeipients, as it now does for those in education 
or trsuning. Both strategies, by providing more funding, ean be expected to 
help create more day care slots in the long run. 

Not only the levels, but also the method of funding for day care has 
deterred full utilization. Title IV-A child care allowances for public assistance 
recipients are traditionally disbursed in the form of income disregards and 
after-the-fact reimbursements. This causes clients to pay for child care out- 
of-pocket or rely on providers extending them credit. Neither clients nor 
providers (most often babysitters in this system) can afford extra out of pocket 
expenses. Their budgets simply do not allow for extra expenditures. Although 
the City is currently attempting to begin expediting child care and other 
training allowances (a positive step), a further remedy also deserves 
consideration. We recommend expanding the City's fledgling voucher system 
for child care, which currently includes very few centers and virtually no 
family care programs. At the point of enrollment in EO, clients would b? given 
a letter stating their entitlement to a voucher. They would then take ihts 
voucher to the information and referral agency to locate eare. The voucher 
system would allow the blending of funds from Title IV, Title ZCX, and other state 
and local monies to create a more realistic funding stream. Such a system 
would encourage a coordinated and comprehensive approach to providing 
basic support services, fundamental to any realistic work and welfare 
program. 

To encourage welfare recipients to seek employment, the City should 
also seek to assure one year of transitional child care, on a sliding fee scale, 
for all persons earning up to 100% of the state median income who lose 
eligibility for public assistance due to earnings. This can be accomplished by 
earmarking a substantial part of the state-proposed increases in low income 
day care funds for transitional care. 

Our final child care recommendation refers to EO*s failure to set criteria 
for judging the adequacy of care. In order to assure that children are safely 
and appropriately cared for, HRA should adopt the following minimal quality 
standards: 

(a) child care must be provided by a person over the age of 16; 

(b) children aged 11 and 12 must have supervision by an adult in 
appropriate physical proximity if unattended for two or more 
hours daily; 

(c) similarly, 9- and 10-year-olds must have supervision if 
unattended for one or more hours daily; 
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(d) a child aged 8 or under, or a child of any age who is 
emotionally, mentally, or physically disabled, requires supervision 
if unattended for any length of time. 



Rccommpndnflon Seven: kodnce Sgncllons and Their Hidden Cnsfjc 

Improve access to informal conference (mediation) procedures by 
conducting a systematic review and correction of defects in 
current due process notices. (The letter sent to alleged WEP *'no- 
shows** deserves urgent attention.) Reduce the incidence of WEP 
sanctioning to 5%, corresponding to the rate of City affirmances 
in \VEP*related fair hearings. Establish state and local compliance 
plans for improving the City*s fair hearing performance to levels 
more comparaiMe to those achieved elsewhere in the state. 

There i s strong evidence that the Work Experience Program's (WEP) 
major current outcome is to "chum** the welfare rolls by inappropriately 
sanctioning** or removing from the rolls, heads of households and their 
families. 

As noted above under our other recommendations, clients face an 
inordinate possibility of losing their benefits during the course of their 
participation in WEP. Three sanctions have been imposed for every ten ADC 
intakes at WEP, to date. A quarter of those called in to WEP fail to report, 
reflecting the inadequacy of the notification process and clients* lack of 
understanding of participation requirements, as much as other factors. (See. 
Finding Four.) Over 98 percent of WEP issues heard in Fair Hearings result in 
HRA's Withdrawal or reversal. Current procedures entail many hidden costs. 
Sanctioned recipients add to the numbers of the homeless. Reduced income 
results in poor nutrition, family stress, and increased likelihood of child 
neglect. Whatever the short-term savings by churning, the long*term human 
costs of current sanctioning policies are unsustainable. 

The City should reverse its implicit policy of using WEP as an 
opportunity for churning, and seek to reduce total sanction issuances to about 
5% of WEP registrants, corresponding to the percentage of City affirmances in 
WEP* related Fair Hearings. The dynamics wh^' , ^ase closings are the 
"easiest way out" for over^burdened workers m. be altered through the 
adoption of procedural safeguards that will insure due process. Sanctions must 
be preceded by evidence that the prior notice to the recipient has been 
received, as shown by return receipt of a certified or registered letter. All 
notices of intent to discontinue or reduce benefits must be reviewed for 
compliance, with the following standards, and delivered in Spanish as well as 
in English. Notices must (1) explain reasons for noncompliance; (2) define 
methods and steps for returning to compliance; (3) identify legal services or 
other organizations to provide assistance; and (4) provide the opportunity for 
the recipient to propose an alternative method or series of steps to return to 
compliance (including concrete details on how to obtain a conference). 

The State Department of Social Services, additionally, must discharge its 
statutory role of monitoring and working to correct the City's use of work- 
related provisions as an opportunity for churning. This should include; a joint 
State*City program of monitoring New York City's compliance with procedural 
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requirements laid down under Allan vs, Blum, and result in a compliance plan 
setting out specific State and City activities for improving sanctioning, to 
which the State and City would agiec As part of its statutory responsibility, 
the State DSS should remove the City's right to sanction pending 
implementaticn of such a plan to redu';e sanctions to more appropriate limits. 
Alternatively, the rotate can ufc its yower to fine the City for inappropriate 
program savings derived from sanctions by reducing State reimbursements to 
the City by the amount of such inappropriate savings. The latter could be 
calculated through a simple formula multiplying the rate of City reversals or 
withdrawals in Fair Hearings by the total dollar amount of all sanctions. 



B. Recommcndatfong for State Action 

For the State of New York to fulfill its responsibilities to, monitor the 
operation and impact of the £0 program, support its effective performance, 
and assure compliance with critical federal and s^'^^e statutory and regulatory 
standards, the following steps need to be taken: 



Rfcommen/tflftftn One* AjCfcurinp CompHance \v\ih Fcderat Due 
Prncp^ic and Fair Hearing Mandate^i 

.More effective procedures need to be adopted to monitor and assure 
compliance with federal due process and fair hearing standards applicable to 
the imposition of sanctions and/or the termination of benefits. AiTiOng the 
specific policies and protections that need to be given soecial attention are 
those relating to 

• the non-termination of benefits to children; 

• the right to an opportunity for both informal and formal 
conciliation of disputes prior io the imposition of sanctions, and in 
addition to fair hearing protections; and 

• the provision of clear, timely, and adequate notice and explanation 
to all recipients of the nature of their rights to conciliation and fair 
hearing s**special efforts need to be made in that regard for 
Spanish*speaking recipients who currently are not provided with 
complete translations of the English version of conciliation and 
hearing notices. (See New York City's form M*3C*B). 



RecommenffpHnn Two! F<fflhli<;hlnp Mmif<; on Sanctions 

Standards should be established by DSS regulation regarding the 
application of sanctions that would: 

• prohibit termination of the share of a family's benefit that is 
earmarked for children in cases of an adult's refusal or inability to 
perform work requirements; 
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• prohibit the use of cligibility-bascd case closings (as opposed to 
benefit reductions) to deal with a refusal or inability to perform 
work requirements; 

• penalize or otherwise restrict the overuse of sanctions by such 
methods as withdrawing state matching funds for all cases where 
sanction orders are reversed or withdrawn by consent in the fair 
hearing process. (See local Recommendation Seven for one 
methodology for accomplishing this.) 

RfCnmmrndltfon Three; ITpyndlny R»anrt«rds for Approvtng 

Partlcfpatinn in Private Xntntny Profram^ 

State Education Department licensing standards for the approval of 
private training agencies should be upgraded and linked with a program of 
concrete and periodic monitoring to prevent the proliferation of approved 
programs of dubious value in promoting the employability of recipients. If 
self-initiated training approaches continue to be emphasized, something must 
be done to assure that the training options made available to clients in the 
private sector are meaningful ones. 



Recnmmendatfnn — Four; Assuring Adequate and Kff<>p ftve Training 

PoUclffS aiul Annrflachti 

More effective monitoring and standards need to be provicVd for many 
of the practices followed under the EO program that undermine ihe objective 
of improving the employment potential of recipients. For example: 

• limits should be placed on the number of recipients covered by 
work requirements cither by making the program voluntary, or 
by limiting participation rates to the number for whom adequate 
resources and effective training options are available; 

• Academic remediation should be made a priority service for 
every recipient tested to have basic literacy deficiencies (in math 
or English); such recipients should not be required to participate 
in any other training component until these basic skill needs have 
been met; 

• No recipient should be required to participate in any other 
program component (such as work experience) while waiting for 
an avAilabJe opening in the training to which they have been 
recommended but cannot attend because adequate resources are 
not available; 

• No recipient should be assigned to any program component 
without a complete, adequate, and independent assessment of thdr 
training needs, and the formulation of a written training plan and 
contract setting out a mutually agreed upon framework and 
schedule for training activities. Unless narrowly defined and 
closely regulatedt these services are prone to superficial treatment 
by districts. 
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• Every recipient must be provided at the outset with a full and 

easily understood explanation of the EO program, each of its 

training components, and all of the various rights, protections and 
standards that govern participation. 

Rfcommyndaflnn FIvf' A^snrlny Adpqit nt^ Chiiri Cnre for Welfare 

Recipients 

In view of the importance of quality child care to the preparation of 
poor children for school success, and the importance of stable, responsible 
care to the working parent's ability to pursue education, training and work, 
we recommend the State take the following actions. 

"Adequate child care" must be redefined within State regulations 
1 8 N Y C R R parts 385 and 392.10(h) relating to employment-related 
requirements, programs and services. To promote the employability and 
welfare of both the current and future generations. State regulations must: 

Define adequate day care arrangements, for the purposes of deeming a 
caretaker unemployable solely due to lack of "adequate child care," as a 
certified or licensed child care provider reasonably accessible to the 
recipient's home. 

Require Social Service Districts to implement the following additional 
strategies' in assisting clients to secure adequate child care: 

• Provide district subsidies to enable the option of certified or 
licensed care for welfare recipients in training, education, or 
work, up to the full cost of care. 

• Develop child care resource and referral systems for all 
employable recipients to provide direct assistance in locating 
quality child care; provide technical assistance in securing 
Hnancing; provide technical assistance to providers; work to 
augment the supply of licensed care. 

• Provide orientation sessions for all participants in welfare- 
to-employment activities, on child care resources, financi ig, 
and how to select quality care. 

• Identify or develop a State reimbursement formula for 
districts to cover the full costs of certified care. 

• Amend S!ate regulations to permit districts to use up to the 
full Title IVA child care disregard ($160 monthly) for part time 
care. 

• Expand State funding for transitional child care so as to 
assure at least one year of continued child care, on a sliding f^e 
scale bJsis, for any recipient leaving welfare to work. Such 
payments must, again, provide for certified care as a viable 
option* 
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C. Rcrftmnn^ndaftnng for P^rtfral Rpform 



SYA*s study of the Employment Opportunities Program is indeed a 
study of Welfare-to-Work programs gone awry. Given the current 
national rush to rescope the AFDC program to one based upon a 
••reciprocal obligations^ approach, it is crucial that any national 
legislation incorporate a series of safeguards which will maximize 
the benefits while restricting the negative impacts of such an 
approach. 

Our recommendations for federal legislation, derived as they are 
from the New York City and State experience, are not intended to 
be comprehensive. We recognize many important areas of 
national dialogue that are not addressed. ^ 



Rccnhmcnrtation One; TJmifinP Manrfafi>c 

Federal legislation should encourage the development of programs 
focused on volunteers. Dy definition, reliance upon across-the- 
board mandates applied to entire caseloads undermines the ability 
to target resources to those most interested in taking advantage of 
additional educational and training opportunities. 

^ Expectations of universal participation ilso stretch resources so thinly 
that few benefit, and subject many innocent families (including their 
children) to an inappropriate denial of benefits. Under these circumstances 
(New York City is a case in point) the quality of all aspects* of the program 
suffers, with individualized assessments and employability plans one of the 
first casualties. 

If any aspect of the program is to be mandatoiy, the mandates and State 
discretion to develop mandates for involvement in training and education as 
well as CWEP should be restricted by Federal legislation, a:c it currently is, to 
the parents of children aged six or older. To do otherwise would be to fly in the 
face of our own and others* clear findings on the inadequate supply and 
reimbursement of quality child care for those required to participate in these 
programs. 



Rprflmmpndafion Two; T.tmtfatlnnc qq Work Experipnce, 

Our study discloses significant dangers in the unrestricted use of 
CWEP assignments for recipients of AFDC. Our own and other 
reviews by MDRC clearly show that CWEP assignments provide 
little skills*development, and suggest that these are most useful 
when targeted to those who have not been in the labor force in 
the recent past, and vfhtn they are of limited .duration. Our 
research also lends clear support to previous studies documenting 
ths large proportion of the welfare population needing basic 
education and remedial and basic English skills in order to become 
employable. Other types of training, rather than CWEP, must be. 
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(he core dements of any effective approach io self sufficiency for 
sueh families. 

Federal reform legislation must, thcreforei reduce the current open- 
ended authorization of community work experience programs, and instead 
require that assignments be limited tO' no more than one six month period per 
recipient. CWEP should be further restricted to those employed less than 13 
weeks during the past year, for whom the benefits of a short-term work 
experience pss'gnment may be meaningful. Further, CWEP assignments must 
be limited U'> those whose children arc over six, and scheduled to coincide with 
school hours. Federal language should further encourage localities to link all 
CWEP assignments, where Indicated, with basic skills, English»as-a-Sccond 
Language, and other training pursuant to an cmployability plan, by applying 
the JTPA standards for work experience programs to CWEP /assignments. 



RfpnTnnii>nrtatinn Threpr Strpnythfn ProfpcUnn^. 

Because we believe In voluntary programs, we oppose the 
Imposition of sanctions and believe them to be counter-productive. 
New York State's own evaluation of Its C'EP programs (1986) 
reinforces this view. Sanctioned clients were found most likely to 
return to public assistance, and employed clients the Uast likely. 

If federal policies do not eliminate mandates. Federal language must, 
therefore, be added to withdraw federal reimbursement for CWEP programs in 
any locality imposing sanctions on over 5% of recipients called in to WEP, 
unless districts can show that. such sanction rates arc sustained by 75% of the 
fair hearings held by the respective state o^ locality. 

Sanctions must be restricted to heads of households (in order to cease 
penalizing children), and to a one month period. Each recipient must be given 
an opportunity for an immediate conciliation conference with an independent 
reviewer pending notification of a sanction, as well as opportunities for a full 
Fair Hearing. Benefits must be continued during the pcndence of such 
conciliation conference. Recipients mus: be enabled to have their sanctions 
suspended by coming back into compliance it any time. 



Rfcommendaflon Four; Promoting EducaHnnal ScrvfCCS Through 

Rfmpdiat Educaflort anri English a Second Lanpuag^ Training. 

Federal Legislation must require that Individual assessments 
Include basic skills and English language skills tests. States must 
offer any person with reading, math, and English skills below the 
9th grade level an opportunity to participate In appropriate 
education programs before an assignment to any other training 
component Is made. CWEP participation must not be required of 
any client whose Individualized plan cannot be met due to waiting 
lists for an appropriate education and training program. 

Because employment opportunities which move families towards full 
independence of the welfare system are increasingly restricted to those with 
post'high school education, and in some areris are most available to those 
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completing a four-ycar college ci^rriculum, national restrictions on 
reimbursement for AFDC payments to those in four year colleges should be 
eliminated. Child care and transportation allowances should be made available 
for all AFDC recipients involved in a two* or four^year college program 
leading to a viable career. 

Recnmmpndaflon Flvf! A<;^nrlny' Adpqnnf^. Oiinntv Thfld Cart* and 

Transitional Mfdical In^tirance. 

Our Study documents very real problems of child care for 
recipients whose children src over six. Lack of child care was 
found to be the most prominent Issue preventing women whose 
children were over six from engaging In education and training. 

Among the problems found to contribute to these child care shortages 
were: inadequacy of Title IV>A allowances to pay for virtually any licensed or 
certified child care; inadequate availability of licensed child care overall; lack 
of adequate information provided to recipients on the availability of Title IV-A 
allowances; and inadequate disclosure of New York City's policy to offet 
additional funds up to SIOO per week to pay for licensed care. 

A number of actions arc required in order to address these problems, 
which are now endemic to the whole welfare-em ployrnent/chi Id care area. 



Any Federal legislation should require that before any participation in 
education and employment*related activities, certifled or licensed care must be 
made available close to the AFDC recipient's home or work site. Allowances for 
full time infant and child care are sorely out-dated, and must be raised to 
reflect the cost of licensed care in each region; at a minimum, ceilings must be 
increased to 52S0 a month for children aged two or over, and to S303 per month 
for infant care. States must also be encouraged to use Title XX and other child 
care funds to supplement part*day early childhood development pro^^rams 
such as Head Start, by offering federal planning grants and child 
transportation funds towards that end. 

In order to f^rotect welfare recipients* rights to subsidized licensed child 
care. Federal child care reimbursements should be restricted to use in licensed 
settings or in settings of the recipient's choice containing two or fewer 
children. 



Enconrafc Vouchers. Contracted Sloig. a nd Other Program I nnovations. 

Child care provisions should permit States to contract for child care slots 
or to promote the supply of slots through the use of certiHcates or vouchers 
for service, in lieu of the current child care disregard. Such a system would 
assure greater stability both for child care centers and for their clients. 



Funding Change lo A«urc Access to Oualjty Services 
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Fnsure Adennatft Information on ChiM Care Rights. 

Federal legislation should mandate thai any voluntary or mandated 
program pkovide participants with thorough orientations on their child care 
rights and responsibilities. These must include no less than a ten minute 
description and discussion of rights to child care, by an agency knowledgeable 
about the financing and availability of such services. Legislation should 
encourage the implementation of child care information and referral services 
to assist clients in locating quality care. 



Assuring Transiiinnal CM Care and Medical Coverage to 
Encoura ge Self-Snfficiencv Efforts 

Our study lends suggestive evidence on the importance of transitional 
child care and other suppon services for those leaving welfare for mostly low- 
paying jobs. The current job market clearly offers welfare recipients few 
opportunities to remain independent of cash grants unless both child care and 
medical insurance are available. A viable national transitional program for 
both child care and medical care must provide full subsidies until the family is 
over the poverty line, and ' zi\ should make subsidized caie available on a 
sliding fee basis according to tne State's Title XX schedule. 
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Position/R. Messinger 1-86 



CHILDCARE ELIGIBILITY 



An analysis of the childcarr eligibility guidelines of the State Department of Social 
Services and how they are implemented by the Agency for Child Development must consider 
how well they respond to the social, cultural, psychological and economic needs of New York 
City's poor and working class families and their children. If the guidelines do not allow 
access to or maintain day care for those families who need it most they ought be revised to 
make the service of greater value to the City. 

We are in a period in which many of the gains made in the 60's and 70 's by the working 
class, women, and minorities are being rolled back. They are losing ground not only 
economically but also politically and socially. With growing numbers of women needing to 
be in the work force for economic reasons, they are finding that their problems with 
employment, salaries and support services threaten to force them back into the home. 
Publicly -funded child care, a necessity for women with children who need to work and meet 
their children's needs for regular quality care, is being cut back and/or restricted by 
government funding cuts and restrictive eligibility guidelines so that women's employment 
opportunities are curtailed. 

In the early 70*s publicly funded day care began to be seen as critical to the 
development of poor and working class families and their children. Even though on the local 
and state levels in thft last few years we have maintained support for childcare, the overall 
attitude is changing. Day care is increasingly seen by many in power as the mother's 
responsibility, not that of government, and as a service which should be available privately. 
Many privately funded day care centers, though, charge very high fees and are therefore not 
available to single parents, to families of low to moderate income, or to most women just 
joining the labor market. 
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Thc psychological tension this creates for these women is devastating. On the one 
hand they need and want to work or to attend school, and they are still encouraged by the 
society to have these goals. On ths other hand, the necessary child care supports are either 
made difficult to obtain or are denied. 

The facts are clear. Many more women are sole providers now than in the past. Most 
two parent families need a second income. Women are working and will continue to work. 
They need quality affordable child care if their children are to be protected and their 
psychological stress reduced. Publicly-funded day care should be broadly available as a 
right. 

Unfortunately, ACD cannot meet this need. It does not receive sufficient funds from 
any level of government, it is constricted by state regulations and it has not been successful 
in its efforts to relax these constraints. We need to review ACD history and its problems 
with state eligibility criteria to understand why this is the case. 

ACD was created by a Mayoral executive order in July, 1971, to consolidate several 
pre-school programs under one city administrative agency and to develop, clarify and 
enforce eligibility requirements and program standards. It was the first municipal program 
of its type in the United States and still remains the largest. 

Today ACD, under the City Human Resources Administration, administers all publicly 
funded day care and Head Start programs in New York City in accordance with existing 
federal, state and city statutory regulations. Its mandate is to provide quality day care and 
child development opportunities through a comprehensive network of services, which 
includes group and family day care for both pre-school and school-<aged children between the 
ages of two months and twelve years of age. All programs are supposed to be designed to 
promote the emotional, physical and social and intellectual growth of children and their 
families. 

Families are eligible for day care services if they have a parent who is working at 
least twenty hours per week, if the parent is locking for work, enrolled in an approved 
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vocational or educational program, is ill or incapacitated, or has a child with special needs. 
Services are required under state law for recipients of Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children who are working, in an approved training program, or lookir^ for work, and for 
those under twenty-one years of age who arc completing their high school education. 
Services are also mandated, without regard to income, when part of a plan of protective 
services for children. Most families must also meet financial eligibility standards set by the 
state and pay fees at a sliding scale if their income exceeds the prescribed minimum. For 
full time care 8rf)0 a.m. to 6rf)0 p.m. the fee amount varies according to income level 
ranging from $2-85 per week for one child and more for two children. 

ACD through its 385 contracted group and family day care programs serves 70,000 
children a year. This number reflects its very high turnover rate. The actual ACD annual 
budget provides service for only *2,000 children at one time. ACD's own estimate is that 
there are more than 300,000 children in families socially and financially ^ jible for day care 
in N.Y.C. This means that at any given point in time at least 258,000 eligible children are 
unable to receive services. With this eligible population expected to increase, ACD, with its 
current level of funding, will continue to be unable to meet the needs of a substantial and 
growing number of mothers entering the labor market, many of whom are sir^le heads of 
households. 

The City has experienced severe federal cuts in Title XX social service funding. Local 
tax levy funds have been used to keep most daycare service intact? but current levels of 
service do not fill existing need and these needs wil increase, even as money disappears. If 
money is not going to come from Washington, we will have to provide State and/or City 
funds or leverage money from the private sector, or we will lose critically important 
services. 

Meanwhile, it is also the case that daycare fees, eligibility guidelines and 
recertification procedures have served to limit or interrupt access of children and families 
to publicly funded day care. They discriminate against lovsr-income working families, those 
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who are looking for work and those pursuing educational opportunities. It is important to 
note that many of these discriminatory guidelines are mandated by SOSS. ACD has made 
recommendations to the State for changes to little or no avail. 

FEE SCALES 

Relative to the average income of women who need childcare in New York City fees 
for day care are high* The ACO scale is based on gross income not on net income. Parents 
are penalized for overtime work when income from such work throws them into another fee 
bracket. The fact that their overtime pay is not their regular scale is not taken into 
consideration, even if it is received just once or twice per year. 

Many families have more than one child in need of child care services. Even though 
fees for a 2nd child have been reduced and there is no additional fee for a 3rd child, having 
to pay the additional fee for a second child will make it financially impossible for some 
families to keep older children in after school programs. These families may decide to cut 
overhead by leaving older children home alone, reinforcing the "latchkey" syndrome which 
can be both dangerous and psychologically damaging. 

LOOKING FOR WORK 

Parents arc given six months to find employment. This does not take into considera- 
tion the difficulty of locating work at a time w;,en unemployment is high and jobs at every 
level are scarce, especially for women. ACD cannot take into consideration temporary jobs 
that are secured during the looking for work period, and may not have adequate staff at 
centers to refer parents who need help to employment and/or welfare agencies. 

EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 

As a result of SDSS regulations ACD is only able to recognize technical and iwo year 
vocationally oriented college programs. Parents in four year colleges or in graduate 
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programs are not eligible to receive services for their children, even if they are on welfare. 
The SDSS requirement that parents participate in vocational training programs that will 
"greatly enhance an individual's opportunity to secure unsubsidized employment," impacts 
on both ACD and the City's welfare departments and pushes parents into programs that 
prepare them for jobs that are short term, traditional, and poorly-salaried (typing, beauty, 
word processing etc.). The SDSS regulations are not conducive even to community college 
degree programs. They apparently do not take into consideration government statistics that 
a college education increases cm individual's chance for long-term, higher paying 
employment. Even though ACD has supported a change in the regulations to allow ^ year 
college students to be eligible for daycare, no policy change has occurred. 

RECERTIFICATION 

Current New York State Department of Social Services regulations require eligibility 
recertification every six months. Due to the severe fluctuations in the job market for 
women with poor skills and the lack of support services for these women, this 
recertification process can lead to a form of revolving door ciiild care. This process does 
not take into consideration the child's development and/or the psychological well being of 
the parent, cre&ting unnecessary stress and conflict for the whole family. 

ACD's mandate, as stated earlier. Is to provide quality day care and promote the 
emotional, physical, social, intellectual growth of children and their families. How true can 
this be when eligibility in most cases rests on family income and the work status of the 
parent and when an increase in income or a change in work status can force removal of a 
child from his or her center even if the family is paying the full fee? Children are often 
discharged from their programs with very little warning (perhaps no more than 1^ days) and 
without consideration of the effect that leaving the program will have on the child or the 
family. 
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The State regulations imposed on ACD can thus clearly hinder the implementation of 
ACD's own mandate. Children's needs do not come first. In some cases status changes can 
happen "overnight" and throw a family into crisis. Parents lose jobs, drop out of educational 
programs and are forced back on welfare. For both economic and psychological reasons they 
may not be able to get their lives back together in time to justify continuing daycare. 
Children lose stability and consistency at a point when they ai e just beginning to understand 
t!)e world around them in relation to their primary care giver. For many children the day 
care environment serves as an alternative to the family, and their seven to nine hours at the 
day care center should be considered a part of their extended family reality. To depive 
these young children of these programs and their teachers can confuse them emotionally, 
interrupt their development and disrupt the: - families' lives. 

CASES 

Just imagine this scenario. A year ago Stacy came into day care with very low verbal 
and social skills. In the absence of a social worker, the teacher and the director identified 
her problem as emotional, related to ti»e mother's overdependence on her child. The center 
staff helped the mother, who was on welfare, to get into a two year college training 
program. As the mother got more involved with her education, Stacy's behavior began to 
im:>rove. She became more verbal and socially involved with the other children. 

Her mother finished the two year program and took the opportunity to continue her 
education in a 4 year college. A few months later she was called for a biennial ACD 
recertification* She was asked to bring documentation that they already had (per SDSS 
regulations) and given an appointment for a time she needed to be in school. She kept the 
appointment and after a 3 hcjr wait saw a different eligibility worker who was unfamiliar 
with her case. 

The mother was told that she was no longer eligible for subsidized day care because 
she was attending a senior college. SUt was instructed that this was Stacy's last week. She 
tried to communicate her needs to the worker, who responded, "You can ask for an ACD 
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administrative review before your termination datei and request in writing a fair hearing 
with the New York State Department of Social Services." She left the office devastatedi 
with no day care alternative for her child but to stay home. 

Three months later, the child was back In the day care center under the category 
Protective Services for Children, with the same problems that she had when she first came 
to the school. The mother was totally discouraged and without hope for the future, although 
with two more years of daycare access she could have finished her education, secured 
employment, and gotten off welfare. 

£stelle*s mom provides another case in point. Ms. C has two children and is now on 
public assistance. When both her children were in a public day care program sh>i worked in a 
factory, doing piece work. Ever' week her paycheck was for a different amount. At her 
recertification she took twelve pay stubs as required and all the rest of the documentation. 
When her case was reviewed, her fee was doubled to a fee she felt she could not pay. In her 
broken English she could not communicate her inability to pay to the intake worker and 
there was no one there who could translate for he» . Because of the high fee she had to 
withdraw from the program and make private 2U'rangements for the care of her children at 
the home of an elderly neighbor. The alternative arrangements turned out to be unreliable, 
causing her to lose her job because of absences and forcing her to return to public 
assistance. Ms. C* is now under emotional and financial stress, and is still losing for 
another job. However she has not been able to find adequa.e child care that would allow her 
to work. The children are affected by their mother's situation, both emotionally and 
educationally. Their on«/ stimulation is the T.V. set which Is on now ail the time. 

These two example's show how State regulations, implemented by ACD, put some 
families in jeopardy and make it impossible for then to get their lives in order. The 
bureaucracy destabilizes families with little concern for the long or short term effects of 
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their decisions on people's lives. Parents cannot meet their mutual tasks of being 
transmitters of social expectations and fhock absorbers of social change. Too often the 
services they need - whether good daycare or employment referral or family counseling - 
are not sufficiently available. 

Many families are dropped from ACD for reasons that, like those In the two cases 
cited, seem unjust and unreasonable. often the families dropped from ACD still qualify, 
but have raX made their case or cannot comply with requirements. For most of these 
families losing day care makes the difference between staying in a job or in school or 
becoming dependent on welfare. In a city where a large percentage of women and children 
are living in poverty and the job market is changing we ought to be promoting training and 
education for these women and providing the day care they need to take advantage of it. 
This is particularly true for the minority women who have always been the last hired and 
first fired. Our social service system must reflect these needs and this economy if it is to 



There is no reason why the State eligibility guidelines camot be changed and made 
more flexible. Even though ACD has often argued for just such changes and the need for 
these have been recognized, they have not been approved. 

We endorse the following recommendations made by providers and advocates in child 
care, which could be implemented at little or no additional cost. They will help ACD uphold 
its mandate, moving it closer to a child-centered, 'Publicly funded early childhood education 
program. 

1. As ACD has argued to SDSS, annual recertiflcation should be btsed on net income not 
gross income. (This alio a eductions for: work related expenses? federal, state and city 
tax, PICA; health ins;:iance payments, and babysitting fees.) 

2. More than 60% of the recertifications should be done at the child's day care center, 
during hours that would not disrupt the parent's work or school schedule. 



be of value. 
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3* Parents who are in 2 year liberal arts college program or in lour year college or 
graduate programs should receive child care services. 

4. The looking for work time should be extended, and children should be able to stay in 
day care centers to the end ot the year even if th .ir parents are no longer working. 

5. Given current economic realities, fees should be tailored to a family's ability to pay. 
All expen^^;s should be considered. Fees should be kept low enough to allow working families 
to keep children in care and should be eliminated for additional children and for very low 
bcome families. 

6. Social workers and translators should be available on-site to do accurate assessment of 
client needs and to assist clients in meeting these needs. 
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College Women on Welfare Speak 



**If youVe alive after being a year ort public assistance, that \s prima facie evidence 
that you are cheat ir^***because no other way could you b^j alive. Let's face it. If 
you*r« on public assistance and after a year you are not in the hospital suffering from 
malnutrition, youVe not in a shelter and you still have your kids (because if you don't 
have a place to live, they take your kids away from you because Vou' are a neglectful 
parent) —then you're a welfare cheat." 



•*You know. Pve known women who have been on welfare \S, 20 years and they could 
have gone to school. They didn't know it. You know, there'* no reaching out to the 
welfare mothers, youVe just like another number when you* go In there and you're not 
a person. YouVe not a person that wants to do a'^ythini real for your children. They 
don*t care." 



^As soon as my case worker heard that I was going to school, she sent me to WIN, 
She said, "You have to go." 1 didn't know it at the time, but they cannot make you 
niess up school to go to WIN. They have to set your appointments up at another time. 
I found this out fro n my SEEK counselor. I was afraid they were going to make 
drop out of school to go to work, but they wait 'til you're on summer vacatioa.. that's 
why Tm going to summer school." 



*tWelfare) had me come In here to Hunter and get a financial aid breakdown or my 
whole case would be ct :d... 1 gave the woman In Hunter's admissions office that bit 
of information and 1 helo out my hand and she lays the paper on the counter and there 
was no more eye contact... 1 saw her facial expression had changed. She was just as 
nice and cheerful with the next person. 1 step to one side to fill out the paper and she 
takes it and flings it into the box. *Can you tell me how long it -vill take?* and she 
sucks her teeth and says, 'About two or three days. Vext!* 1 felt about two inches 
tall. It gets to the point whenever Tve got to go anywSere to get these documents I 
catch myself whispering. 1 don*t even want anyone to know any-nore. Pm so 
embarrassed for anyone to*-<now." 



"Wheji I went (to welfare) and told my case worker 1 had quit school because I just 
couldn't do it, she got this self-satisfied smile on her face and said, 'Well, it's 
probably better this way. You're young, you're attractive, you can find a man.' I 
stared at her and 1 said* 'took around this room. We are all here because we found a 
man'... They want you to get married to get off welfare. They have no intention of 
your becoming economically self-supporting. As a matter of fact, they do everything 
within their power to make sure you don*t...Jjst bottom line: women need college 
educations Just to be able to make what a man with an eighth grade education makes, 
A B.A. degree might at least get you something that's above minimum wage. WIN 
trains you for minimum wage jobs." 
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There ve women on welfare with children determined to attend college and move 
Into umubsldUed employment. They see school as a Ulellne to a better future for 
themselves and their children. For n«ny this Is a way to break from a life of batterlr«, 
proatltutlofv and sut^tance abuse. They enroll with great optimism. 

Unfortunately, these women who are already victims of poverty, racism and sexism 
encounter more discrimination and endless bureaucratic harassment In college and from the 
welfare department. They are subjected everyday to the crises of parenthood, the 
pressures of academU and the trials of balancing everythli^ at once. These problems are 
compounded by the fact that some of them were never prepared emotionally and/or 
academically for the life of a college student. 

Still, many oi these women stick it out. This is particularly the case when they 
receive the support services they need, have bureaucratic hurdles removed and are exempt 
from inappropriate rules and regulations. 

It is our aim in this paper to argue that this population - wo.7ien on welfare with 
children - like anyone else, should be allowed to attend college in order to ^>reak ;he cycle 
of poverty In which they and their families find themselves. 

Current Program Requirements 

The two programs which impose work requirements on v^lfare recipients are the 
Public Works Program (PVP) and the Work Incentive Program (WIN). PWP is a •'workfare** 
program primarily for Home Relief recipients. This program requires participants to work 
enough hours to **earn** their \A,elfare grants, at below the minimum wage. The WIN 
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progrim stipulates that all AFDC clients whose youngest child is six or older must be 
employed In the regular economy, be in training for such employment, or participate in 
public servlct employment. To assure job placement in New York the Employment 
Opportunities Program (EOP) as Included in Governor Cuomo's budget for 1986 is intended 
to incorporate and complement the WIN program. Under EOP, every WlN-eligible person is 
either placed In a job or must develop an employability plan with a Department of Labor 
interviewer to Improve the recipients employability. 

Although preparing eligible recipients for entrance Into the regular economy is the 
aim of WIN and EOP policies, neither program considers attendance at a four year 
baccalaureate college, or enrollment In a two year a.'soclate degree liberal arts program as 
an acceptable emplo^^ment-related activity* As a consequence, these programs effectively 
obstruct AFDC mothers* pursuit of a college degree. 

Those who support this position argue that work must be required in exchange for aid 
(in spite of a client's current enrollment at a post-secondary Institution) or moat AFDC 
recipients will not work. However, 2 out of 3 AFDC recipients are children and cannot 
work. And the U.S. General Accounting Office (GAO) and Department of tabor studies 
have found that most AFDC adult recipients want to work. 

These persons also assert that jobs are available but xhat, hecause they do not meet 
the social norms for good job^, recipients will nov taUe them unless required. Yet, 
sutlstlcs show that 25% of all Ji/orklng mothers who head i*.milies with children have 
Incomes below the poverty level which is slightly over $11,000 for a family of four. Thus 
low-wage, short-term lobs help keep ji/omen In poverty. A 1977 Department of Labor study 
has shown that WIN trainii^ "does not enable large numbers of welfare recipients to obtain 
work in the regular lob market allowing them to leave the welfare rolls.** Indeed, as 
recently as 1980 the Comptroller General found that 60% of the jobs wt.fare moth.ers 
obulned required the participants to continue receiving full or partial AFDC benefits. 
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The Governor's work initiative is based on the iedtral administration's mandatory 
work program for 1986, which itseU Is predicated on WIN successes. But^ a 1985 GAO 
report to Congress states, "evidence is insufficient to support the Administration's 
proposed changes to AFDC work programs." Federal policy, then, is to de-fund WIN, 
under-fund EOP, demand higher participation rates of welfare beneficiaries (75% over 3 
years), and penalize states if they don't meet this demand. As a consequence, poor women 
are being pushed into low-wage employment, geared to the short-term, with a loss of 
health coverATje and other benefits and with insufficient support services like child care. 
They r.re, thus, ultimately recycled back to the welfare rolls. 

The new EOP policies and WIN practice violate their own intent: the New York State 
Social Service Uw states that its WIN provisions are neant "to restore families. . . to 
independence. . . as wage earning .members of society." Also, according to the Income 
Assistance Agency's regulations governing Approval of Train-ne: 

"...training should: 

1. by itself be sufficient to greatly enhance an individua!'*, ooportunity to 
$ecure unsubsjdized (emphasis added) e-nploynent; or 

2. -vhen coupled with... other trainiiig, represent part of a co nprehensive 
^emphasis added) approach to securing unsubstdized employment." 

Yet, as the former Prcgram Operations Official of Human Resources Administration 
(HRA) admitted, "there are 250 State licensed proprietary schools, and they have minim um 
curriculum requirements." The majority provide training in low payins, low skill jobs- This 
demonstrates that WIN training fails to train adequately for the new |ob market. Qy not 
requiring more skill training, WIN is falling short of its own objectives. 
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Alternitlves 

A more realistic appraisal of poor female heads of households and the job market 
would indicate that welfare mothers should be encouraged to pursue post-secondary 
educational opportunities. Forty preceni of adult AFDC recipients are already high school 
graduates. And, according to the Children's Defense Fund the educational level of the 
mother correlates positively with the health of her children.* Also, according to the Digest 
of Education Stattsticst 1983-1 98», 60% of white women, 50% of black women and ^8% of 
hispanic women who are over 16 and employed, and who hold professional, technical and 
kindred jobs, have ^ years or onore of college education. 

Testimony before the Congress in 1 985, on barriers to self-sufficiency for single 
female heads of families showed how California had successfully iou-^.d AFDC and 
community college progra ns to encourage the enrollment of welfare -nothers in college as 
a part of their co-npUance with federal *ork mandates. In some instances, Massachusetts 
welfare policy recognizes education up to the bachelor's degree as an appropriate activity 
for AFDC recipients, and gives some community college tjition waivers for AFDC 
mothers. The AFDC mother continues to receive her benefits at pre -enrollment levels. 
The cost-effectiveness of ^uch programs should figjre into any State or Federal 
consideration of work progra ns, if indeed, the claim of helping nothers to become self- 
sufficient is to be realized. 

According to Chancellor 3oseph Murphy's, office there lik. over 15,000 AFDC 
recipients as students in the City University of .New York (CUNY), the largest Jrban 
university system in the nation. Ihe poor, iron New York City and elsewhere, with or 
•A/ithout welfare, have traditionally chosen the CUNY syste-ti as an educational route out of 
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poverty. Ainost half of thoje pursuing degrees on a full-time basis come from families 
with total annual incomes lower than $12,000 barely above the poverty leveU However, 
CUNY graduates command "average salaries of $19,000 annually the year after they leave 
CUNY which attests to the market value of the training provided". If the head of a 
welfare family did not pursue a degree leading to an adequate job or employment with a 
decent living wage, such an individual would continue to receive public assistance at 
substantially lower then the poverty level. 

Clearly, then, the AFDC students at CUNY schools have made a sound choice in 
seeking appropriate training for long term employment options at adequate wages. 
Attendance at a two or four year liberal arts College should be regarded as training-for- 
employment authorized under the VIN program and the work requirement should be 
officially waived until the student graduates. 

The CUNY system has proven its capacity to make suitable judgments about courses 
of study that are vocationally-oriented. In Conjunction ^vlth the State Department of 
Social Services they should be the architects of a list of appropriate progra-iis. Their 
suggestions should guide the licensing judgment of the State cd -cation Depart T.ent and 
include CUNY's B.A. degree programs as realistic and viable training. 

Child Care 

If education is to be mandated for AFDC mothers, support services such as child care 
are not only needed but required by law. AFDC mothers with children between the ages of 
6 weeks and 1«> years are eligible for child care payments under the provisions of ACD 
(Agency for Child Development) if they are participating m an approved training or 
rehabilitative program. Unfortunately, this law includes only: 
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i* a two year undergraduate program with a specific vocational objective; or 

2. skill training programs such as basic education and literacy training; under- 
graduate or college programs leading to an Associates Degree cr certificate of 
completion which cannot exceed 30 calendar months. 

According to WIN regulations an AFOC recipient can only be certified ready for 

employment or training when supportive services including child care have been made 

available* Yet even under the new Employment Opportunities Program supportive services 

are not more extensively mandated* nor has mone> been provided for them* 

What is necessary is adherence to the provisions already required by legislation* It is 
also evident that four year colleges should be included in the ACQ priority list as are two 
year colleges^ regardless of course of study. Because of the limited number of child care 
slots available, funds currently slated under Title IV- A for inforoial child care 
arrangements should be expanded to include four year colleges. Child care search time 
should also be expanded given the difficulty of locating adequate informal child care help* 
The .^gency for Child Development has itself recommended to the State Department of 
Social Services (SDSS) that it be allowed to serve the four yea*- college, student. 

According to figures from ^e CUNY Financial A»d Office, 3,703 un*:narried 

AFDC mothers enrolled at CUNY schools for that academic year* Of this number 2,25* 
were enrolled at community colleges and were enrolled at four year colleges* These 
figures do not reflect the spectrum of public assistance recipients in the City University 
System. Without child care, welfare mothers of AFDC families in CU.NY will have to 
discontinue their educational pursuits short of the goal they have, set themselves, according 
to the CUNY Child Care Council* 
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CUNY 

Once women find themselves in college they face other barriers. Most of the student 
services offered by CUNY colleges are geared towards the college student between 18 and 
22 who is supposed to live at home, and is likely to be financially dependent on her or his 
family. This profile is not an accurate reflection of the increasing number of older, female 
students registering for college, particularly in urban areas. 

Vot only is there no coordinated program for women on welfare and/or returning 
women students, often what the student confronts is insensitivity from those in a position 
to expedite bureaucratic and unnecessary procedures. Often these problems are intensified 
for women on welfare with children who have no one to confide in for fear of revealing 
their welfare status* 

Women on welfare in college need to be provided with a supportive environment so 
they can meet and disctss common concerns and they need to be provided with referral 
services for energency counseling, child care services, advocacy and infomation on their 
rights. This vill help the'n to tmish their educition and na.<e t*v5 final break from the 
cycle of poverty, and froTi tf« isolation and the stigma of being veU^r^ A/omen. 

Conclusion 

Because there is no uniform policy concerning the treatment of ^FDC recipients who 
are in attendance at CUNY schools, CUNY financial aid advocates for these students must 
confront inconsistent responses froTi Income Maintenance (I.M.) and ACD wor!<ers about 
educational grants and loans, jvork orograms, and child care. Advocates are seeking 
change in SDSS and HRA administrative policies - for the long and short range. They have 
stated that until four year -rollege attendance legally qualifies for the WIN and EOP, 
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admimstratlve solutions waiving recipients* compliance with WIN and EOP should be sought 
and communicated to Income Maintenance workers* Administrative waivers and 
Information regarding educational loans and grants should be updated and sent to welfare 
centers and school financial aid offices; sanctions should be applied against centers tha. 
fall to comply. Training of LM. workers to meet the needs of college women on welfare is 
needed ACD also should create a mechanism to allow women in * year colleges to receive 
child care. 

• Women on AFDC who decide to attend college have .-nade a major and constructive 
choice about how to secure long term employment which would pull them permanently off 
the welfare rolls. All AFDC mothers should be apprised of higher educational opportunities 
and financial aid options. This infor-nation should be made available in packets distributed 
through the mail or at local Income Maintenance centers. No woman who wants a job or 
wants an edecatioo leading to a job should be denied this opportunity through Income 
Maintenance interference or ignorance of the options available. 

The cruelty e^noedded in this system of conditional oii'-.ty -njst be challenged and 
rooted out. I: (ynctions to iehu-nanize people jvho nee.l ongoing s»ippor: to naintam their 
psychological well-being as they confront daily devesting realities. 
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Recommendations 
STATE 

K Alter pollqr to Include four-year college attendance and two year liberal arts courses 
as exempting students from WIN and EOP work requirements and fulfilling the 
training optioru 

2. Issue Administrative Directives to LM. Centers or waivers exempting college student 
public assistance recipients from WIN or EOP work requirements. 

3. Send up^ted Administrative Directives promptly to LM. Centers and Legal Services 
and CUNY Advocates. — 

*>. Provide CUNY Advocates with names of contact persons in all LM. Centers whom 
they can contact in case of caseworker error or other welfare/student snafu. 

3. Improve training of LM. caseworkers informationally and attitudinally. 

CITY 

1. Inform and make LM. Center caseworkers accountable for policy. 

2. Provide specially informed LM. representatives on issues of college student 
recipients. 

3. Expedite AFDC payments of childcare funds to CUNY childcare center. 

^. Meet regularly with CUNY Advocates; develop information packet to be prominently 
displayed in LM. centers explaining the right of welfare recipients to attend college. 

5. Provide appropriate and easy to obtain and understand for^is for CUNY students on 
public assistance to fill out for LM. Centers. 

CUNY ADMINISTRAT ION 

1. Provide funds to rain and use student service speciahsts to handle CUNY welfare 
and other social service problems. 

2. Prominently display all velf.ire and Food Stanp dir*ctues Uotx State or City 0S^ m 
school environs. 

3. Be sure Presidents and Deans are inf or-ned on relevant issues and able to advocate to 
policy makers on behalf of this CUNY population. 

^» Provide early registration and flexible schedule for welfare recipient students. 

5. Support student initiated organizational efforts on behalf of public assistance 
recipients in schools. 

6. Support on<ampus child care. 

7. Encourage women's centers and Women's Studies Oepart.nents to sensitive themselves 
to this population. 

8. Make available special E:nergency Educational Funds (grants and/or loans) for 
welfare recipients in colkge. 
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PREFACE 



The authors of this report are committed to working for the economic, political, and 
social equality for all women. CXjr commitment prompted this difficult and time consuming 



The report, whi:h is on work done in early 1985, took longer to coroplete than we had 
hoped. The need for its findings kept us motivated to complete it. The statistics have been 
up-dated to reflect the correci jituation. 

Our intention is to offer service providers the information they need to provide child 
care for the parents and children living in temporary shelter. We hope we have 
accomplished our goal. 

We would like to thank the many people who assisted us and are eager for our findings 
to be released. They offered us clarity, information, resources, and commitment. Without 
the women who completed our survey. Gale Brewer, Ruth Messinger, Bonnie Strahs, Nancy 
Wackstein, Susan Letteney, 3uanita Carrillo, Vesna Baer, Esperanza Matell, and the field 
supervisors and staff at Crisis Intervention Services this report would not have been 
possible. 

We hope that non-profit groups and municipal service providers continue to offer the 
resources necessary to develop, maintain, and fund child care services for homeless families 
in New York City. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Service providers for families in temporary slielter in hotels in midtown Manhattan 
brou^t the drastic need for child care to the attention of our office. Two graduate social 
work studentSf Karep Vanderbourg and Angela Chrbtofides» met with Bonnie Strahs, 
Director of Women In Need» and Juanita Carrillo, Program Director of Crisis Intervention 
ServiceSi to discuss the issue. They said everyone knew child care was needed in the hotels 
but that documentation was a necessary prerequisite for actually obtaining the service. 

In response a survey was designee by the students and approved by all parties 
concerned. Four hotels we^e chosen for its administration. They are: 

1) The Holland Hotel - 351 i^est «»2nd Street, Manhattan. At this hotel both Women 
In Need and the Crisis Intervention Service had worked with parents to maintain and 
provide space for child care. However, the parents who were most interested in the 
child care were also the most determined to get permanent housing. Students walked 
from floor to flcor, knocking on doors to distribute the surveys. Some of the women 
filled them out while we waited, some filled them out and returned them to the Crisis 
Intervention Service office. 

2) The Hotel Martinique - Broadway and 32nd Street, Manhattan. The Martinique is 
one of the largest providers of shelter and offers many servicer to its residents. A 
CLS. worker was so interested in what v*^ were doing he personally assisted his 
clients in filling out the survey. In addition, a Hudson Guild staff member who runs a 
women*s support group circulated them to the participants. Other parents got surveys 
while they were in line for a lunch program provided by the Coalition for the 
Homeless. 
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3) The Crown Hotei - 136 West mh Stieet. Manhattan. We chose this hotel 
because it was a smaller hotel and we thought it might give us different results. It did 
not. One student went door to door to distribute surveys. 

The Brooklyn Arms Hotel - Brooklyn. We chose this hotel because it had an 
other than midtown location. Again, there were no significant differences. 

We received a total of responses from women who together have a total of 393 
childrer,. Of these l^tt women, 7kA% were between the ages of 21 and 35, in the prime age 
for work force participation. They had, on the average, 2.6 children, or two or three 
children per household, as do most homeless families. 

About 60% of the women answered the survey while we waited In the hallways. 
Approximately 20% of the surveys were returned to the Cnsis Intervention Services' office 
located in each of the hotels. The other surveys were filled out as explained above. 

The survey was not presented as a tool that would guarantee child care, but rather a 
way to show that a child care service was needed. We told the women that by answering the 
survey they were assisting parents who, in the future, would be in shelter. We also told 
them they would be helping us understand the type of service they would like. 

Very few of the women were resUtant; many wanted to talk with us about their life in 
shelter. Several asked us for referrils to other social service agencies. They indicated a 
lack of trust in Crisis Intervention Services, saying they refused to tell the CIS. worker 
about their needs because of fear of ridicule. 

Although most of the respondents are women of color and both the researchers are 
white, interviews showed no race tension. However, some women may not have answered 
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for :hat reason. A few women satd that nothing any one could do would make any difference 
in the hote!, and one women said that if "they really cared they wouldn*t keep us in a place 
like this.** She filled out the survey anyway. The disruption of family life and the stresses 
facing these women touched us. Their strength* self-respect and hope for the future gave us 
peace. 



The re.'^arch instrument itself is presented in full in Appendix B. The questions are 
simple and direct. It Is a strength of the research that it was highly focused and did not 
take longer than five minufs to complete. The only question we had any problem with was 
the one concerning drop-in chtldcare. It was not clear to all respondents that we meant care 
available whenever it was needed. Some women did not ask and just filled in all the 
responses* 

We determined that there was a need for childcare when either one or more of 
questions S» 9 and 10 offered a positive response. We did not ask the question more directly 
because we felt it would impede completion of the Instrument. 

The survey did not ask any questions about after school care» though many women 
with only school-aged children responded. They indicated where their children were 
receiving after-school care if they were, and that they would like such care if they were not 
already receiving It. Thus» although the survey did not address the need for this service we 
did find out that it exists. 

Despite the limitations of our survey* the results are clear. An overwhelming majority 
of the women - 90.3% - want childcare. Only 9.796 indicated no such need. 
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BACKGROUND 



Homelessness is not new to New York - there have always been homeless individuals 
and {amilies in the City* What is new is the number of people seeking shelter assistance and 
the length of time they stay in a public shelter. 

In 1970» New York City housed 1»100 families. (I) In January, \$Z5t 3»t«00 fumtlies 
w'4re in shelter (2), and by September^ the number of homeless families had grown to 
3»838. (3) The City today is housing more than <»|200 families in various hotelsi congregate 
shelters^ temporary apartment units and dormitory*like family shelters. 

The average length of shelter occupancy in early 1986 was 13.6 months; many 
families stay far longer than one year. Due to the continuing loss of affordable housing and 
the increased impoverishment of women and their childreni homeless families will remain a 
population in need of government assistance. 

The Houslnj^ Crisis 

Six hundred and seventy thousand housing units renting for under three hundred dollars 
a month were lost between 1978 and 1934 In New York City. {^) The loss has been due to 
the relaxation of rent control and stabilization laws» cooperattv conversions of rental units, 
inflation, arson, landlord abandonment, and an ineffectual housing court which is able to 
evict tenants more readily than It can force owners to make repairs. This loss will be 
further exaggerated by the 1983 rent stabilization guidelines which allow landlords to 
increase rents by $13 over the generally allowable percentage for any apartment renting 
under $300 a month. • 
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The Homel es? Family: Single Women And Their thildren 

Homeless (imilies usuilly corsist of one woman with two or three children. According 
to Vesna Baer, research analyst for the Human Resources Administration, about 70% of all 
homeless families are headed by single women; the majority receive an income grant under 
The Aid To Families With Dependent Children (A.F.D.C) Program, minus the separate rent 
allocation* 

The im^5 A.F.D.C rent allowance for a family of three is $2^fi a month; for a 
family of four, it is $270. This is not enough money to rent a decent apartment on the open 
market where the medUn gross rent for all apartments was $330 in 198*. Often, apartments 
that rent for t»»an the grant amount are substandard and have numerous code vlolat.ons. 
A.F.D.C recipients have three alternatives. They are forced to live in substandard housing, 
which contributes to displacement, they are forced to live with relatives or friends until 
such time as the arrangement can no longer be maintained, or they are forced Into a 
•'welfare'* hotel 

The City's Response 

In FUcal Year 1985 the Human Resources Administration (n.R.A.) spent $97 -nllUoii to 
house homeless families in approximately 60 for-profit hotels, f» »Uy centers, and congre- 
gate shelters throughout the metropolitan area, (6) That amount is escalating rapidly. HRA 
estimates that the cost of providing shelter for homeless families in FY 1987 will total $139 
million. It now costs htMi^een $1,200 and $2,000 per month to house one family In a for- 
profit •♦welfare** hotel The cost Is shared by the Federal, State and City governments; the 
Federal share is 50%, the State and City each pay 25%. 

Although they profess Interest in providing services to homeless famir.fis and In 
developing new permanent low-Income housing, neither the President, the Governor or the 
Mayor have done enough to alleviate the severe shortage of affordable housing stock for low 
Income residents. They Impose the confusion and stress tt homelessness on thousands of 
women and children and then pay for this dearly. 
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The City owns approximately *8,000 apartment units in close to 6,000 abandoned 
vacant buildings. Since 1983, Nej/ York City'^ Department of Housing Preservation and 
Development (aP.D.), has renovated only 5,200 units for homeless families. There are still 
more than *,000 families now homeless and more than ^7,000 families doubled and tripled up 
in New York City Housing Authority housing units, at risk of homelessness. (7) Furthermore, 
there is an estimated 17 year waiting list for those public housing units. 

Until government recognizes the need to provide housing at all Income levels and to 
move homeless families into decent, permanent and affordable li/ing space, it will continue 
to be burdened with the need for expensive services to homeless families. 

One such need, poorly met. Is the need for assistance to parents caring for children 
while living In a hoteL A 198* report to the Governor and the Legislature (8) surveying 239 
shelter service providers Identified the major un-met need after housing referrals as child 
care. 

We believe that If child care is provided homeless fa Tillies, mostly single parent and 
female headed, will be better able to use the housing search van provided by H.P.D. and 
more likely to seek housing on the open market. 



Approximately 10,000 children art homeless In New York City. The Agency for Child 
Development (A.CD.), In Fiscal Year 1985 spent $1,872,725 providing *96 of child care 
spaces for Pre-School and Schoolage children wl o are placed In temporary shelter. In Fiscal 
Year 1986 the allocation has increased to $2,600,50<», providing an additional 130 spaces for 
children* 

A.CD. currently meets approximately 1896 of the total estimated need for New York 
City families who are eligible for publicly assisted child care. (9) As low as this figure is* it 
is even lower for homeless children, cnly 1096 of whom are being provided with some form of 
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child care, according to our sample. While A.CD. has iftcreased its attention to the need 
for child care for displaced families, it ought to expand its efforts until these families have 
at least the same service as is being provided for other low income New York City families. 

Two Examples; ^.anhattan Hotels and Our Sample 

The estimated age breakdown of children in all Manhattan hotels is based on Winter, 
1985 statistics suppUed by the Crisis Intervention Service. (10) Our sample was compiled at 
the same time. 

Children between 2 months and 2 years old qualify for infant care, children between 3 
and 5 years old quaUfy foi' pre^hool care, and children between 6 and 12 years old quaUfy 
for after school programs, according to A.CD.'$ guidelines. It must be remembered hat 
precise dau on almost any aspect of the hotel population is difficult to obtain due to the 
fact the population is transient with families moving in and out daily. 

Children fn Manhattan Hotels 



Totals Per cent 

Ages 0 to 2 years 1,102 27.6 

Ages 3 to 5 years 1,130 28.1 

Ages 6 to 1 2 years 1,777 W.3 

Our Sample 

Totals Per cent 

Ages 0 to 2 years 110 31.3 

Ages 3 to 5 years 92 26.2 

Ages 6 to 12 years 1*9 M.5 " 



As can be s'sen here, our sample sightly over represents infants and slightly under 
represents pre-school and school-a^ed children. This may somewhat skew our results, but 
not in ways that seem important* Our findings are close enough to the general statistics to 
be used without difficulty. 
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Although displaced families are considered a priority by A*C.D.» they are put on 
waiting lists. The day and after-school care tlicy get is not adquate: 



For Pre-School Children if of Slots 

^Martinique Hotel - A.CD. 30 
Boy's Harbor (serving the Regent 

Hotel at 102nd St.) 35 
Jewish Boarc of Family Services 

(also serving the Regent) 30 

For Head Start (also serving pre-schooO 

Oewitt »0 -60 

Total 135 - 155 

For After-School if of Slots 

PRACA ^0 

<f2nd St. P.A*L. 100 

Boy's Harbor (serving the Regent) 100 

Total 2U0 



In this sample of Manhattan hotels, 13.7*56 of the child care need for p.e-school aged 
children is being met. For after school-aged children 13.5% of the need is being met. For 
infants, none of the need is being met due to the difficulty and high cost for providing such 
care. 

In our broader sample, which Includes three hotels located in Brooklyn, we found only 
10.2% of all 393 children being served by ch)!d care or after-school programs. Only 10.8% 
of our sample children were in day care, while S9.2% were not receiving any assistance at 
atU 
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In Day Care 



Not In Day Care 



0-2 years old 



3 



107 



3-5 years old 



21 



71 



6-12 years old 



135 



Total 
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Whether looking at figures provided by the Human Resources Administration and the 
Agenqr for Child Development or looking at our orvn sample, it is clear that children of 
homeless families living in for-profit hotels are discriminated against in their accessibility 
to child care and after-school care services as compared even with the v.'y low 18% met 
need for the City as a whole. 

Why Provide Child Care For Homeless Families? 

Child care is a need for all families who live and work in the metropolitan area wi • do 
not have informal or purchased child care services available to them. But for displaced 
parents and their children it is an urgent need. 

Homeless families, as defined by the Human Resources Administration (H.R.A,), pre 
families with "special needs*" Due to the loss of a permanent residence, homeless families 
face disruption in almoct all aspects of family life and experience immense stress* 

Mothers who care for children are unable to perform such daily routines as cooking 
dinner and eating with their family around a kitchsn table. Kitchen facilities, other than 
possibly a refrigerator, are not provided. Often families with three and four children share 
one hotel room so the mother must share her bed with one or more of her children. Most 
families are in hotels in mid town and thus exposed to intense street activity and, often, 
serious crime. 
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Children usually experience a change in school and lose contact with friends and 
teachers* Their hotel rooms rarely provide any space or surface for homework or adequate 
lighting for reading. No hotels appear to provide open space where children can play in 
safety. They crowd ihe dirty hallways and the frequently un-lit stairways which serve as 
play areas or, if older, they spend time in the streets and on the sidewalks of midtown 
Manhattan. 

While certainly these conditions create stress for both parents and children, the major 
stress for the family derives from the never-ending search for and lack of affordable, 
decent, permanent housing. Because most families are placed y shelters outside of their 
neighborhood or borough, the parents have no accessibility to an informal child care network 
and thus are fui^ther hindered by the lack of day care. 

The search for housing occurs in two ways; the parents -earch for housing on their 
own, or they use the "van search". Oniy 5.8% of the women we interviewed indicated they 
wanted child care so th t they could search for housing on their own. The majority rely 
primarily on the "van search" provided by KRA's Cnsis Intervention Service (CLS.) m their 
hunt. 

The "van search" is a van which takes families to apartments being renovated or 
managed by the Department of Housing Preservation and Development. Many of the 
mothers we spoke to were concerned about the apartments being shown to them. The 
majority were in various stages of being renovated, so it was difficult for the mothers to 
envision the apartment after completion. Also, the mothers were concerned about the 
neighborhoods where the apartments were located, citing numerous burnt-out buildings on 
the same block. 

Yet, these were not the primary reasons why the women did not use the Van search". 
In our sample, 6*'3o of the mothers wanted child care so they could use this program. CL^. 
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workers encourage them to ride the van, but mothers often found it^difficult because they 
could not take their children with them. Unless a mother has a famil/ member in close 
proximity, or has learned to trust another mother from the hotel, or leaves her child 
unattended, she has no olner alternative but to pass up the varu 
Reasons for Wanting Child Care 

The mothers we interviewed sought child care for the most essential reasons. Here is 
how they replied to the question: If child care were offered to vou, when would you use the 
senoce? (We asked them to check all the categories that applied to them, therefore, our 



totals will not equal 100%.) 

Reason Response 

Shopping 28.0 

Public Assistance Appointments 63.0 

Visiting Relatives 0 

Food Stamps Appointments 37.7 

Van Housing Search 64.0 

Medical .\ppointments '^9.4 

Visiting Friends 0 

Job Search <^1.6 

Other Fill In Responses ; 

School 6.5 

Work 2.6 

Apartment Search On Own 5.8 

When Sick 2.6 
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The mothers we sample, would use child care services, if available, for serious tasks 
which are important to family maintenance. The two primary reasons were the van housing 
search and public assistance appointments* The mothers explained they found it difficult to 
take their children with them for public assistance appoxnfnents because they usually wait 
all day to be seen and their children became hungry and irritable while waiting. The other 
three important reasons given for child care use were medical visits, job searches, and food 
stamp appoir ments. The mothers did not intend to use child care for their leisure. In fact, 
:hey stated they take their children with them when visiting relatives or friends. 

Unfortunately, the fill-in responses are not highly reliable because of the low response 
rate. In addition, going to work or school is not encouraged since the hope is that families 
are being housed temporarily and should be primarily concerned with finding permanent 
housing. 

TYPE OF CHILD C ARE SERVICES NEEDED BY HOMELESS FAMILIES 

Not all mothers wanted child care for their children. 0-jr sample suggests that almost 
ten percent want no child care services at all The majority o. these mothers had children 
under two years old, and stated that they did not trust their children with anyone else. 
Because this survey was conducted cHjring the City's day care center sex abuse scandal this 
may have influenced their responses* 

Over ninety percent of the mothers we interviewed indicated some desire for the 
service, and said they would use it any day of the week it was available. Almost 37% 
indicated a need for all-day child care, while 19% wanted the service in the morning and 
17.9% wantet* it in the afternoon. Almost 16% wanted the service on a drop-in, as needed 
basis. A total of ?2.S% did not indicate a need for child care on a full-time basis, but more 
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than one third did, so perhaps both should be available. 

Fifty percent of our respondents would use a child care service even if it were located 
ten or more blocks away from the hotel. More would use it if it were closer and over 60% 
would use it if it were close to or in the hotel, or if bus or van transportation were provided. 

Mothers of children under five tended to be more hesitant to use a service located 
further than five blocks from the hotel, yet many mothers were concerned that a service 
located in the hotel would not be a positive environment for the children* The; noted the 
desire for open space, sun and generally pleasant surroundings. 

In 1985, CLS. staff in the Martinique in conjunction with Vomen In Need, a not-for- 
profit service provider, worked to develop and maintain a drop-in child care service for the 
mothers where they themselves did the actual child care. When we asked our respondents if 
they would use a service staffed by other mothers, fifty percent decline^, while just over 
27% said they wojld. Another thirteen percent said they would consider using such a service 
if they knew the mother who would be watching their children. 

Responses changed significantly when we asked if they would use a service with a paid 
and trained child care supervisor. A full 77.3% said they would, whereas only 16.2% 
continiied to refuse or wanted to know who the supervisor would be. They indicated that 
they would use the service if hotel mothers were trained and worked under the supervision 
c* a trained professional. Such a structure could cut costs, train homeless women in an 
employable skill, and facilitate the input of mothers who use the service. 

We in^.luded an optional question which asked the mothers what they would like their 
children to do while in child care. Their answers again prove that the mothers take the 
provision of child care as a seriouti matter and not as a luxury. Over half of our respondents, 
and all who answered this question, wanted their children to learn to read, write, spell, and 
think. Over thirty percent wanted their children to play, learn arts and crafts, and engage 
in constructive physical activity. A full twenty percent wanted their children to learn such 
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socialization skills as discipline, getting along with others, and respect for other people. We 
learned tha. »Tiany mothers felt they no longer had the ability to control their chil-^'-en 
because of hotel conditions. 

CREATING THE SERVICE 

Creating new day care services for the homeless family is a difficult proposition 
because of the significant resources needed to rent space, pay staff, meet health code 
standards, and purchase equipr^^nt. 

This is further complirated by the nature of the family situations. They are a 
transient group, with their shelter stay dependent on the availability of housing. They may 
be reluctant to use child cart on a regular basis. The service would thus require not only 
money but flexibility. Still, doing it seems vastly preferable to allowing as many as <»,000 
children to live one to two years in a hotel without the opportunity for such care, in an 
evironment that is clearly hostile to healthy development. 

It is important in designing future services to recognize the reservations mothers in 
hotels have in putting their children into such programs- The transience and disorganization 
of their lives exacerbates their distrust. To be successful the center staff will need to 
address this matter directly, to include the mothers in as much of the program as possible, 
and to enhance their roles in both the planning and service stages* 

Infant Care 

Infant child care is difficult to arrange because the cost is higher than what A.CD. 
will pay. Still, most women we interviewed said they wanted infant care, on at least an 
occasionM basis. Without it the mothers* ability to find housing will be limited. Ideally all 
mothers with children under the age of 2 years should be placed in s.*)elters close to their 
natural support network, or be placed in smaller shelters where infant care is available on 
the days that the van goes out. 
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After School Care 

Now that many public schools are open after 3 p.m. plans must be made to Injure that all 
homeless children between the ages of sU and fifteen utilize this service. CLS. workers 
could work with the local schools on behalf of these children, arranging their transportation 
home and structuring opportunities for hom'^work and tutoring, as well as constructive play. 

Pre-School Care 

The primary problem facing the development of more child care service in midtown is 
the cost of rental space. Either more families should be relocated outside of Manhattan 
where child care can be established or programs must be established for those in midtown 
with appropriate transportation. Smaller group settings such as that set up in Sunset Park 
are desirable. Manhattan space can be found within 20 minutes drive. Hotels can be 
required to provide public space for child care as a condition of receiving rent from the city. 

Funding is a problem, but the need must be -.let by the Human Resource 
Administration tbi-o^rgh the Agency for Child Development or the Crisis Intervention 
Service. Various non-profit organizations already serving the homeless would be willing to 
bid to provide such programs* 
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Of 



Emesi. Latty and Gregory Loken 



of Covenant House 



Mr. Chairman and r-Jenibers of the Subccmrdttee: 

We are very grateful for the chance to discuss with you today the 
real — and critically iit^xjrtant— opportunity for reform of what is eucherais- 
tical-y called our national "welfare system." Our mutual experience 
working with and for sane of the most troubled, vulnerable adolescents 
on tl^ie streets of America belies that phrase. At least ^vith respect to 
young people on the cusp of adulthood we are convinced that federal, 
state and local relief programs are seriously flawed, and often highly 
dairaging. 

Both of us work at Covenant House, founded by Father Bruce Ritter in 
1968, and now the largest agency in North America providing shelter and 
crisis services to honveless and runaway children and teenagers with 
programs currently operating ir* New York, Houston, av>ronto. Fort lauderdale, 
Antigua Guatemala, Guatemala City, and Panama City. During the next 
year we will open r ^ ccnrorehensive programs for "street kids" in Ne^v 
Orleans and Honduras; the need for such services is extremely pressing 
all over the continent. Over the course of 1987 we can expect to shelter 
nore than 15,000 children under age 21 — seme overnight, seme fCi a week 
or a month, and seme for much longer if their emergency needs demand it. 
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Eniest latty is unit manager of our tfew York Center's nothcr/child 
program, vAiich each year shelters sane 800 girls who are rrothers or who 
aie pregnant, along vdth aLiost 900 infants who acoonrany them. Gregory 
loken is executive director of the Institute for Youth Advocacy, the 
branch of Covenant House responsible for helpiig to shape public policy 
regardijig homeless and runaway children; he also serves as senior staff 
attorney in Itew York, providing legal counsel and representation to 
children in the care of Covenant House. 

Neither of us is expert in the intricacies of "welfare policy," but 
our deep ccnnitinent bo a population of utterly destitute children— the 
vast majority of when have either oone from families on welfare or 
will depend on it themselves in the future— convinces us that we should 
place before you at least that limited amount we do know because we see 
it every day. And we earnestly ask that, in view xOf the steadily deteri- 
orating position of poor teenagers, you give their needs the highest 
priority in your examination of federal public assistance policies. 

I. Ohe Crucible of Adolescence— 1980' s Style 
It is a ccniTDi^lace that the poor have not fared well over the past 
two decades, but the crisis of the teenag<3d poor is most remarkable of 
all. Mortality and morf>idity rates for the general pc^julaticn— arxi even 
for the poor gene* illy, including infants— have fallen steadily. Rates 
of adolescent deaths and illness, by contrast, have cliinbed 11 percent 
over the past twenty years.^- Ihe emergence of an enonrous population 
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of haneless and runaway children — !•! milHon a year by one federal 
estijnate^ — may in large port expledn this decline in the roost objective 
neasure of WBll-being among teenagers, Ohe increase of ojitra-familial 
" juse of the young—particularly a sheuT> rise in sexual abuse3 — nay 
explain in part why so rtany young people take to the streets. And on 
the other hand that street life probabr.y omlains why the rates of 
teenage rape a*>d teenage prostitution hitve risen so dramatically. With 
teenage unenployment. rates reaching Idstoric Iviights during xhe 1980*s 
those finding themselves haneless have few alternatives to criite or 
prostitution/' !tost pertinently to these hearings, the public costs of 
sxjpporting teenage mothers on A.F.D.C. , Pood Stan|5s, and •tedicaid now 
stand at over $16 billicsi a year^— the result of enornous increases in 
adolescent sexual activity and pregnancy.^ 

Ohese large, "public" facts mean little when a young girl carrying 
a tiny child arrives at your program's doorstep— on foot, and with no 
Saint Joseph standing at her side. Ito give tJie Suboamdttee seme idea 
of the "private" side of the mcxJem tragedy of poverty, v;e attach a 
short but we think remarkable document j "An E\nening at Covenant House: 
Ohe Journal of a Child Care Worker." Written by Elizabeth Rooney, who 
is just nearing the coipletion of her yearlong oontnitnent as a full-time 
volunteer at Covenant House, this brief account of one night in our 
mother-child program speaks with the ooncreteness and humanity that 
arguments from tables and charts always fall just short of. We ask that 
you evaluate our lea?ger observations and reocninendations— along with those 
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of other witnessess— in light of the real everyday heroism of poor vfcxren, 
men and children, aixi of those who put aside self-interest to fight 
along their side. 



So greatly have teenage >lnerability, poverty, and despair grown 
since "welfare reform" was last serioi2sly discussed that we helicve the 
adolescent poor should be the rost iitportant focus of the na^ revived 
debate. Every evening at Covenant House we bid goodnight to 14-, 15-, 
and 16-year-old girls and their children , ^fe wi^ desperately there 
were some alternative to the "welfare system" for them, but we kKM that 
many if not most of them will beocme its clients— even if we can get 
them into foster care or jcb-tre^iing programs first. Many of our older 
girls are already clients of public assistance prcqrams— programs so poorly 
conceived and administered that the young mothers and thei^ children had 
no alternative but to come to us. 

Ultijnately, we may conclude that older teenagers living on their 
own shccld not be in the eidult "welfare system" at all — tha ^le seemingly 
unending spiral of weltare dependency from generation to generation can 
be broken only with a massive public cammitment to educating, socializ- 
ing and inspiring youngsters on the verge of adulthDod 

Ihcare are substantial reasons to question the assirnption so widely — 
and blithely— adopted in the 1970 's that 18-year-old youths are capable 
not just of intelligent political participation as voters bit of all the 
responsibilities of full adulthood. For children raised in squalor and 
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urban choas it seen\s us quite unreasonable to orcct a transfigura- 
tion to adultixxd at the age of 18— especially , it should be added, v*ien 
tiiat status rreans establishing and managing a household on the extrenely 
cranced scale inposed by public assistance, toig-term inprovenent in 
**the system'* can corsa, believe, only when the special plic^t of this 
18- to 20-year-old age groi^ is openly acknowledged, and separately 
provided for. 

But for now we are concerned with reform, and cif ter speaJdng with 
hundreds of girls yiho have ocm£; to Covenant House, and after carefully 
considering \^t they have told us, we offer the follofr/incj five pi -x.iples 
for re^nsible diange in the system: 

A. Increase Medicaid Benefits for Adolescents. Tte health crisis 
facing adolescents is in part the result of their inability to obtain 
regular medical care: pregnant teenaged wotien are the most notorious 
example, but all poor teenagers are ill served in the current system. 
Particularly unfortunate is the settii^ of Medicaid incxne cutoff levels 
so low that virtually all working adolescents— almost none of whom 
receive health insurance thrco^ work— are ineligible for coverage. As 
the Chainnan himself has pointed out, this results in teenagers being 
forced to sacrifice thousands of dollars worth of itedical benefits to 
take subsistence jobs. Increasing maxjimm income levels for Medicaid 
coverage — at least for teenagers and young edults — could h2rve dramtic 
publV, health benefits. And the long-term savings in adult health 
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oorplications and loss of productivity will be substantial, 

B, Reoognize Special EducatiCTial Needs of Teenagers, current 
A.F.DX,, Food Stanp and Medicaid rules discourage older teenagers 
from continuing their education, and do not substantially encourage 
younger adolescents to stay, and perform adequately, in school. \^ favor 
serious reform in both directions* Older teenagers dependent on welfeore 
who are seriously pursuing college or vocational training should, we 
believe, continue to be eligible for nublic assistance— with that assist- 
ance treated, perhaps, as a long-term loan payable out of future earnings. 
Younger adolescents, too, need to be strongly encouraged to continue 
their education rather than dropping out — even for a job. Sudi encourage- 
ment should ta3ce the form of extra payments to A.F«D.C. recipients for 
teenaged dependents — p^ments fully justified ty eooncmic re2dity, as we 
will discuss belCT^— conditioned on satisfactory school attendance and 
•performance. As the recent work of Greeriberger and Steinberg makes 
clear, it is in school, not behind a fast-food counter, that teenagers 
best prepare for productive adulthood."' 

C. Reoognize Hi^ier Costs of Raising Adolescents . Increased 
financial investment in adolescents in families on A.F.D.C. is only 
sinple justice. AoooitMng to figures of the U.S. Depaxtitent of Agriculture, 
the co«?ts of rcdsing children under even the most parsimonious budget 

rise by well over 20 percent cis they enter and progress throu^ their 
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teens— a function of higher food and clothing oost-5.3 Levels of public 
assistance currently make no provision for this diange— nor, of course, 
for changes in the real cost of living — and so insure that families on 
welfare vdll feel intense economic pressure as children beoonu teenagers. 
Seldom do young people who leave or are forced out of hare iirmediately 
cite economic reasons for family disruption. But the power of finan- 
cial strains to divide families emerges after only the joriefest folloi^up 
oonversatiCTi. Thus the reasons for many teenagers' entry into deviant or 
delinquent conduct is a siitple, all too rational desire for money of their 
own— money their parents won't, and if on welfare can't , give them. 
Ihe resulting family ccxif lict seems to be one over misbdiavior; fundse 
mentally, thoui^, it is a bf^ttle over cash. Teenagers cost more than 
toddle r s and ycc^/j children— are we too blind, or too stijigy, to recog- 
nia-- that far^t? 

D. Sinpli^ Vfelfare Procedures for Adolescents . !tost of the young 
people we see vto have been on public assistance have not managed to 
negotiate the system for long. Ohe documentation and face-to-face 
intervip^'f requirements that are necessary to ferret out dishonest 
recipients also woric to exclude the most inejqperienced and imnature. 
Without attenpting to propose alternative verification and applicaticsi 
procedures, we do believe that the procedurrJ. aspects of the current 
system bear careful examination by the Suboomnittee. Have we made 
getting and keeping Ifare so tiiiie-consuming and oarplicated a job tliat 
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recipients have little energy left for seeking any other work? Have we 
made the process so humiliating on the ore hand, and so 2iT??ersonal on 
the other, that recipients are ultijiately led to self-disgust and utter 
cynicism? We only knew we see these results- -in an admittedly nari.ow 
context — every day. 

Fund to>g-Tenn Remedial Programs for Honalcss Teenagers. Many 
teenagers, unfortunately, are out of their families, jut of school, and 
out of axiy of the support networks on which the original A.F.C.D. prograir, 
and virtually all other social service programs for teenagers, including 
to a large e:;tent the Job Corps, were premised. For those homeless 
young people, nosUy aged 18 to 20, minor surgery in the system will not 
do. They require a radical catmitment not just of money, but of hunan 
energy, intelligence and ootpassion. No system of public assistance that 
merely writes diecks, issues sta:;^«, and pays medical bills caii begin to 
address the'r most fundamental needs. 

At CJovenant House for many years we could attempt to meet the 
emergency needs of these young men and wcmen— that is, patch them tro and 
vatch them walk back out bravely on the streot, often to return a manth 
or tw3 laJ--er much wrse for the wear. Vfe thought, we hoped, long-term 
programs for them wauld spring xsp; the need, after a31, was so overwhelmingly 
great. But over time we concluded that we couldn' t wait for others to 
do the job— that had to at least make a start. 

Hhr result is our Rights of Passage program, an effort less than 
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one year old designed to turn around homeless , streeb-battered 13-to-21- 
year^lds. Youth accepted—ws make than acoly^to the program spend a 
year to ei^teen mcxiths in a pleasant, cxinfortable residence, Itey 
receive intensive remedial education. They begin erroloyment in jobs 
diat clearly have a future— often in major corporations. We recruit 
successful adults to serve as ur^md msitors — one on one — to tia youths,. 
And vre provide support and guidance in the more intangible cizeas of 
human relationships and personal ethics, !Ihis past 3'ear has been an 
esqDerimental period for Hie progranh-with only 25 partic^ants in the 
Nfiw Yoxic site. But are so encouraged at the results that we plan on 
integrating it into all of our crisis programs, and to expand the New 
York effort fourfold. 

Obviously Rights of Passage, which is funded solely by private 
funds, may not be an i de al model for future federal efforts in this 
area. But its success so far convinces us that there is hope for 
homeless kids, if w& care enou^, and if we are willing to work hard 
enou^, Shux±ing off the dreams of these young men and women is foolish 
public policy, WDrse, it is mean in spirit. 
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. AN EVENING AT OCWEMfiWr HOUSE 
Journal of a OiUd CSare Vtodser 

by Elizabeth ttooney 

It's 2 p»Bu I start prepping myself for work. I've got to be relaxed 
and in touch with myself before I go in or it's all cr/er. I work cn 3A, the 
mothers and babies unit at Covenant Bouse. It's both beautiful and crazy 
here. I've experienced soraj of the most enotional and the ncet abuse-filled 
moments of ny life here. So mudi happens in an eigfat-hour shift that I question 
vihat ny job really is. I often ^et quits frustrated. 

We have a constant flow of extremely needy kide as well as their extraely 
nee^ offspring. Each one of them needs an incredible amount of attention, inten- 
sive counseling, a great deal of love, the basic essentials and about a million 
times mare time than &:*y of thfs few staff per diift is able to give. Kids }Ao 
are gone often pop bade into ny mind. Ohose I work »#ith are often in my dresns 
and in ny thougW-5. I wish I could dc more. Obey all— or at least ncet of them, 
—need so much raDre than ny instinct and snail bit of oqperierce can handle. 

It's 3 p.m. I arrive at a hot office. Che wixxbw is open. "Ihe office 
is crcwdad with desks, chairs, staff. Arena, a anall-boiMd pregr^nt resident, is 
talking to one staff menber. She is angry at another resident .^ioar borrowing 
curling irai and not returning it. Hirough the explanatitn, sh? taps her feet 
and yells. Tears are dripping from her glossy eyes. Another resident is trying 
to get the staff person's attention. "Bccuse me. Bccuse ns. I need a 
tcwel." "I'm bjsy right now. Can you wait?" S4.ys the staff person, ihe resident 
leaves >;elling "You can nwer get what you want around here." 

I haven't been at work for 5 minutes wien.Gcmecne ^approaches me. 

"Beth, I need to talk," she says. I can tell sl»5's been crying. 
I ask her what's wrong. 

"I went to see ny boyfriend today. He's getting thinner. I keep telling him 
to stc\y doing cracdc. It's killing him." ohese words cone after nudi prcbing and 
a precious 15 minutes of counseling. 

Staff keeps telling me it's time for shift transition. Ohe first fihift 
h?s to get out by 4. Ihe night list still hasn't been done. Jhe chore list needs 
to be given to the girls. Hhe roans have to be cocked. Dinner needs to be picked 
iTp from downstairs and served by 4;30 p.m. I iOready have two phDne nessages and 
Michael keeps loddng at me with this serious expression— saying he has to tell 
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me scRiething about one of my girls. 

I wish I had two h 5 to sit and talk with Andrea about her boyfriend 
and her pain in feeling so helpless. But I don't. I can't even really taUc to 
her about that. Her boyfriend is not at Covenant Bouse; his issues are not our 
concern. We are trying to find these kids a place to go and working out their 
iimediate piobleDB so that they are no longer hcmelesc. So many of their pcoblens 
and deep-seated issues go uiaolved. 

I aiu fin^y finished with Andrea. It's time for shift change, rihere was 
a fight during the afternoon. A n&idber of the girls are jpeet about dif&rent 
things. X knew X oould feel the tension on'the floor. 

After shift change, Michael, gives ine thb news. fiemai3ette went M«X. 
X*ve wor>*ed V ^ her for weeks on cjetting her into a drug prograw. So many 
hours sp- ^ rtlkilng. So nuch e^srgy invested. Eut X guess it wasn't enoi^h. 
Scraetiines X wander if it's just then, if it's inevitable or if it's the lade of 
qualit;; tixos we have to sgexid with the girls. 

X'm telling girls to get their kids in bed at 7— usually five or si^ tines 
before they soy yes, keying girls 'jqp and down the elevator, getting supplies, 
dispensing medicine, introducing new girls to the floor, conducting night meetings, 
taking care of kids in the jsery on wsxkahop nights aixt doaling with nightly 
crises so mudv of the time that X count myself fortunate if X get to spend any 
quality time with girls during a shift. X define quality time as 20 to 3C 
minutes with four girls during an eight-hour day. . 

Xf there's a crisis, a'big fight, scroeone going into labor, a suicide 
attaipt, a theft, etc....X may not get any casework done because of all thr. 
docutentation and paperwork. 

Laura is 17 y^ars old. She came in one night about 10:30. She was quiet, 
courteous, and very \rorried about the rules* Ote next night, she asked me to 
let her into her rocnu Vfe were standing outside her door. 

"X didn't sleep last night," she said. 

"Vihy?" X asked. 

"X've besn having nightzoares. * 

Her nightroares, she szdd, were, about car accidents and suicide. A few 
minuter later X was in her roan. She want^ me to read seme of her poetry. Xt was 
printed, full of misspellings, the wiiting of a 6th grader, but it was real and full 
of pain. 

After aMhile, che pointeu to sane yellow and red pills lined up on hei: 
dresser. "Those are the pills " used in ny dream when X oomitted suicide." 
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Page 3/ Covenant House journal 

I asked her where they cams frar. She said dhe didn't ratatber, oHy 
that "they were the pills I ussd when I meant to cwanit suicdde a nonth ago." 

I took the pills. He talkeu. He prayed. She said she didn't want to kill 
herself that ikght. I had to go. I was with her . a long time, it was needed, 
but I often find lUE/self feeling boti* ralfilled and guil^ tkaot thoM Icnger 
encomters. Oiey are usually the best-the cxies fron which I develop relation- 
ships— but what he^^wti while, yau hide obmy is often crazy. 

Z*m so often jarred away from xoy noftt intensive coisiselincr sessions by a 
neb of girls running dcMi the hall. That usually aeans a fight* Mhen this 
happens my heart starts beating fast. I run, aid try as calmly as I can 
with the help of another staff menber to break up the argunent. An angry 
adolescent is not usually a good listener-aid >*en they finally fight it means 
they are at the end of their rope. I reneoijer one night when one girl was 
standing ewer another girl saying "I'm going to kill your baby." 

Oxmseling both girls, calming nyself down, daaUng with the pefier^otk aid 
the discipline can often take up the rest of the ni^^it. Ihe girl who was crying 
in my anns may be forgotten, ihose are the tines I feel the worBti I ask nyself 
the question; is the neediest? And why should I hove to decide? 

But we're dealing with a constant flow of different kids with different 
problems, different pains and different ways of reiixxding to ad acting out 
because of that pain. We have to keep order <nddst the diaos airi fjy to help 
young mothers and babies pull their lives together in spite of it* 

I've learned to hold onto the little suocesses. There aren't vety.many big 
ones. If I internalized aU the pain and indifference and evil I occe in 
contact with I'd be very angry all the time. 

Instead, I try to internalize the love and generosity and beauty^and to hold 
onto the fact that sgos of these kids do make it, ma^ not in a yuppie's ey^s ^ 
but in my eyes and their eyes. 

But it Qxild be so mod. jetter if. the system ware different* Mhat can we do 
Ibr most of these kids? Even if th^ went to sdxxjl, they.didn't get an eduor.Uon. 
•Ohey can't make enough money to get %n apartaaent. Hslfare is a deidend, a never- 
ending process— so many of our kids oone here becaun their case was closed due 
to a mi^.ssed interview, or because their hotel room has no heat or water, or becuuse 
their mother is >^)ending their (the girls* and children's) portion of the btdget on 
drugs. 

So mary of the people in the systems we work with don't care. Th^ treat the 
girls I care about and Jiaww have potential like nothing. What scares me is that so 
many of them will oontlhue to be treated like that, and so will their children and 
their diildren's children. 

i 
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TESTIMONY 



OF 



THE ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR LEAGUES, INC. 

Good Morning. I am Elizabeth T. Dalrymple, immediate past 
director of the Association of Junior Leagues, Inc. I served as chairman 



Public Policy and Future Planning Committees. I also am past president 
of the Junior League of Elmira, New York. 

In my community, I am campaign director for the United Way of 
Chemung County, and immediate past chairman of the board of the United 
Way of Chemung County. From 1985-1987, I served on the 8oard of 
Directors, United Way of New York State. I also am a member of the board 
of directors of the Southern Tier Economic Growth, a countywide economic 
development agency. 

I am pleased to be here today to present the Association's 
testimony on welfare reform. The impact of poverty on r^vr young people 
is of personal interest tn me. A number of years ago, I workad as a 
probation officer. Currently, I am president of the board of Elmira 
Glove House, a non-profit agency providing foster care services, a group 
home for adolescents, non-stcure detention facilities, and counseling 
services. 

The Association of Junior Leagues is an international organization 
of women committed to promoting voluntarism and to improving the 
community through the effective action and leadership of trained 
volunteers. Today, there are 259 Leagues in the United States 



of the Bylaws Committee and as a member of the Joint Field Services, 
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representing approximately 165,000 members. The Association's Interest 
In welfare reform Is consistent with Its active role In assisting needy 
''hildren and their families at the local, state and national levels and 
its role as an international women's organ .at Ion Interested in ensuring 
women's economic progress. 

The Association's Involvement with efforts to address public 
policies that affect the lives of children and their families began in 
1978 whfin delegates to the Association's Annual Conference voted to allow 
the Association to support legislation at the federal level related to 
children. The vote came as a result of a survey conducted as part of the 
Association's Child Advocacy Progr::m which began in 1975. The survey 
Identified federal fiscal policies which hampered the ability of poor 
children and their families to attain stability and economic 
independence. For example, the survey results determined that federal 
poiiclss existed which encouraged family break-up by making it easier to 
place a child in foster care than to invest In preventive programs that 
would help families to remain together. There also were no federal funds 
available to encourage adoption of children with special needs. Working 
with other groups, we were able to of)ta1n passage of the Adoption 
Assistance and Child ^'-^Ifare Act (P.L. 96-272) and maintain It against 
repeated attempts by the Administration to repeal it. 
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Our more recent advocacy efforts on behalf of children, including 
our legislative advocacy and involvement in such collaborative projects 
as Child Watch, have convinced us that more and more women and children 
are falling through the safety net. Launched in 1981, Child Watch was a 
collaborative project of the Association and .he Children's Defense Fund 
(CDF), designed to enable trained volunteers in local communities to 
document the impact of the 1981 federal budget cuts and policy changes on 
children and their families. Child Watch project" all around the 
countrjt— 29 of which were coordinated by Junior Leag»,.*i— gathered data in 
four areas-Aid to Families With Dependent Children (AFDC), Child Health, 
Child Welfare, and Chilo* Care. Overall, Child Watch projects found that 
the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981 (OBRA) had resulted in 
serious lo ses for poor children and their families. 

We beMeve that the public policy debates regarding the welfare 
system and the future of our children cannot ignore the 
interrelationships among the family structure, our system of education 
and job training, the workplace, and the need for essential services such 
as child care and health care. Moreover, parents must recognize their 
responsibility for their children and make every effort to care for and 
support them. 
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Welfare Reform Principles 

As a result of our growing concern about the needs of poor 
families and their children, the Association's C^oard, at its 1987 winter 
meeting, voted to support the following principles on welfare reform 
developed by the Food Research and Action Center (FRAC), and supported by 
more than 100 other organizations: 

1. Persons who work should be rewarded for their efforts. They 
should receive Income sufficient to support a family and to 
provide access to necessary health care and child care. Barri€rs 
to the employrient of low Income persons should be eliminated. 

2. Job opportunities, job counseling, training, education, 
placejrent, and supportive services should be widely available as 
primary tools to prevent and overcome poverty. 

3. The Federal government should assure a minimum standard of 
living— Includfng ^jfflcient food, cloth i.ig, shelter and medical 
care— to those in poverty. 

4. Additional investments should be made in programs proved 
successful In preventing future poverty and its 111 effects. 
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5. Welfare policies should aid both one- and two-parent families 
in need. Existing child support law should be more effectively 
enforced. 

6. In achieving V.he objectives above, the Federal government 
should maintain a strong presence, setting minimum benefit 
standards, providing adequate resources for effective programs, 
and supporting appropriate and effective state and local 
initiatives. 

Child Support 

It is a basic premise of our society that parents ought to provide 
for their children to the best of their ability. Yet, the record *-^;itrt 
respect to child support payments from absentee parents. In general, is 
poor. It \id$ »>een c'early documented that single parent, female-headed 
households are more likely to be poor than the population as a whole and 
that one reason for this poverty is that the children frequently receive 
little or no support from the absent father. Only 58 percent of divorced 
women with children are awarded child support. Further, a Bureau of the 
Census report, "Women in the American Economy" (November 1986) states 
that only two million of the four million women owed child support in 
1983 were paid in full. About jne million women received no child 
support payments; among black women, 31 percent received no payments^ 
while 23 percent of white women received itone. 
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However, aggregate national statistics, alone, do not adequately 
convey the economic Impact on individual children that the payment of 
Inadequate or no child support has. The failure of n absentee parent to 
pay child support Is a major reason that children end up on public 
assistance. 

Passage of the Child Support Enforcement Amendments of 1984 was a 
move toward addressing the lack of adequate enforcement mechanisms for 
ensuring child support payments from absentee parents. The Association 
joined witfi other advocates In urging passage of this landmark 
legislation. Components of the Child Support Enforcement Amendments of 
1984 Include: wage withholding for all parents one month In arrears; 
federal and, where applicable, state Income tax refund intercept; release 
of Information about child support arrearages to credit bureaus; and 
procedures for Imposing liens against real and personal property In order 
to collect past due support. The legislation also required each state to 
establish a commission to study child support problems In the state, and 
the Secretary of .Health and Human Services (HHS) was authorized to 
provide funds for special projects to Improve Interstate enfcrcement. 

Although there has been progress since 1984, the changes required 
by the amendments have yet to be fully implemented. The case of Ohio, 
for examp.., documents the need for continued vigilance in Inproving the 
child support system. Desp te passage of the federal legislation in 
-984, Ohio's child support system remains one of the v/eakest in the 
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country. In 1985, Ohio collected less than $90 million in child support 
in contrast to over $300 million collected in each of its neighboring 
states— Michigan and Pennsylvania— which have nearly equivalent 
populations. 

The Ohio State Public Affairs Conmittee (SPAC), a statewide 
advocacy coalition representing the eight Junior Leagues in Ohio, has 
advocated passage of state legislation designed to improve the procedures 
for imposing liens against real or personal property for any persons in 
arrears over 30 days. In addition to its advocacy efforts, the Ohio SPAC 
has teamed up with the Ohio office of the Children's Defense Fund to put 
together a booklet, entitle "Through the Eyes of Ohio's Children." The 
booklet, completed last month, is a legislative fact book on children in 
Ohio, including a county by county breakdown of the rates of poverty, 
teen pregnancy and unpaid child support. The booklet reports that in 
September, 1985, Ohio had 191,345 single-parent families receiving AFOC; 
only 13 percent of these families received any support from absent 
parents, and those who did, received an average of only $47 a month. 
Only 44 percent of these single parent AFOC families had court orders for 
child support. 

The SPAC and Children's Defense Fund in Ohio documented two 
explanations for the poor collection of child support payments: the low 
rate of paternity establishments and the inadequate number of court 
orders for child support. In 1985, over 35,000 children were born 
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out-of -wedlock, representins 21,8 percent of all births in Ohio. Of 
these ^3,000 children, paternity was established in only 0,300 cases. 
The Ohio SPAC concluded that the failure of an absentee parent to pay 
child support is one of the principle reasons Ohio's children er.d up on 
public assistance. Clearly, in Ohio as elsewhere, the timely receipt of 
adequate child support payments would improve the economic status of 
children and ease the financial burdens of their mothers. In many cases, 
reliance on public assistance would be avoided. 

The Child Support Enforcement Amendments of 1984 have resulted in 
some improvements in Ohio. The 1984 federal legislation was particularly 
helpful in providing instructions to the judiciary system with respect to 
wage withholding for persons in arrears— such collections have doubled 
since 1984. But, what is now needed is a strengthening and clarifying of 
the administrative requirements for the child support enforcement 
system. For example, there are 30 day limits for processesing food stamp 
and AFOC applications. If the state does not meet the 30 d-y requirement 
the state can be penalized. There are no such incentives for the timely 
implementation of child support awards. 

Improving the enforcement mechanisms for the chitd support system 
should be a high priority of the 100th Congress. Ho\/ever, improving the 
child support system alone will not solve all the problems of parents 
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supporting their children. In sone cases, the children's parents may 
need assistance, and may need the opportunity to gain the education and 
training necessary tc qualify for jobs providing wages adequate for 
supporting their families. 

The relationship between the low rate of child support payments 
and the need fcr educational and vocational opportunities for young 
parents, particularly teens, is highlighted in a recent Children's 
Defense Fund report, "Declining Earnings of Young Men: Iheir Relation to 
Poverty, Teen Pregnancy, and Family Formation." One reason that young 
fathers do not provide adequate child support is that the earnings of 
young men have been declining; between 1973 and 1984, the average real 
annual earnings among males ages 20 through 24 fell by nearly 30 percent, 
from ?11,572 to ?8,072 (in 1984 dollars). Young Black men suffered the 
most severe drop— nearly 50 percent. Not surprisingly, losses have been 
greatest among those with the lowest levels of formal educational 
attainment. This decline in earnings contributes to the growing 
inability of young men to support their families. First, real earnings 
losses among young men reduce the incentives for them to marry and form 
two-parent families. Second, low wages among young men increase the 
likelihood that young families— whether headed by a married couple or a 
single parent-will live in poverty. We believe that welfare reform also 
must develop programs and policies to improve the basic skills of and to 
provide adequate job training opportunities for both young fathers and 
young mothers. 
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AFDC-UP 



While the majority of families on welfare today are headed by 
single women, it is important not to overlook the fact that substantial 
numbers of poor families have two parents. The AFOC-Unemployed Parent 
program (AFDC-UP) is an option under AFOC that allows states to extend 
eligibility for AFOC, and therefore Medicaid, to two-parent families with 
children in which the primary wage earner is unemployed. In the 25 
states without AFDC-UP, many unemployed parents, predominantly fathers, 
may be forced to choose between trying to keep the family together and 
deserting so that their children can receive money for food and shelter 
and have their Medicaid coverage continued. We believe it is 
shortsighted to support policies which encourage families to break up. 
Two-parent families, in general, can better build a solid economic base 
than single parent families. Also, it is wrong to deny poor children 
access to health care simply because they live with both their parents. 

Even in states that do provide AFOC-UP, the eligibility 
requirements make it difficult for most families to qualify. If a 
family's breadwinner works more than 99 hours a month, the family is 
automatically ineligible for AFOC-UP, no matter how low its income. 
Further, AFDC-UP regulations require that the breadwinner must have had 
recent work experience and have received unemployment insurance in the 
past year or have v/orked six or more quarters during a 13-quarter 
period. Poor families who have not been able to get into the work force 
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are excluded from AFDC-UP altogether. (The sole exception is two-parent 
families where one parent is incapacitated.) 

The AFDC-UP program was designed to help two-parent families faced 
with a temporarily difficult period in their economic lives. Fanilias 
living in the farm belt offer one example of what can happen to 
two-parent families when faced with major economic dislocations. Without 
the AFDC-UP program these families find themselves at a tremandous 
disadvantage. For instance, in Missouri approxiirately 87 percent of 
AFDC-UP families reside in rural areas; (the AFDC enrollment in contrast, 
is basically evenly divided between the state's urban and rural 
communities.) Further, it has been the experience in Missouri that 70 
percent of AFDC-UP recipients remain on the rolls less than one year as 
compared with an average length of stay of 17 months for AFDC 
recipients. Despite evidence showing that AFDC-UP helps keep families 
together, the fact that states are not mandat:sd to provide it can make 
the program vulnerable to efforts to undermine it. In fact, in Missouri 
in 1986, the J-inior Leagues of Kansas City, St. Joseph and St. Louis 
teamed up with Citizens for Missouri's Children, a statewide child 
advocacy organization, to successfully defeat legislation which would 
have eliminated Missouri's AFDC-UP program. 
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Changes in the Work Disregard 

In addition to the need for AFDC-UP in all states, it is apparent 
that many of the AFDC regulations often serve as work disincentives. 
Prior to OBRA 1981, a working parent whose earned income was low enough 
could still qualify for supplemental AFDC benefits. As an incentive to 
obtain work, each month the parent was able to keep the first $30 and 
one-third of the remainder of earnings. In 1981, the "?30 and one-third" 
income disregard was limited to four months. 

In reporting on the limits on the "?30 and 1/3 work incentive" 
disregard, the Junior League of Salt Lake City's Child Watch report 
concluded, "Everyone we interviewed considered this four month limit 
unrealistic and counter productive. These new regulations have caused 
many parents to quit their jobs and return to full assistance." 

A Congressional Research Services report (IB 87007) documents the 
employment disincentive posed by the four month limit to the income 
disregard. The report states that, in 1979, 14.1 percent of all AFDC 
mothers were working, whereas, by 1983, the percentage had dropped to 5.3 
percent. Fortunately, in 1984, the $30 disregard was extended for an 
additional eight months; however, the limit on the ore-third income 
disregard, remains at four months. We are pleased that the House is 
exploring provisions to strengthen the AFDC income disregard and we hope 
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the Senate also will explore ways to minimize work disincentives in its 
Welfare reform proposals. 

Child Care Issues 



child care. It is important to note, however, that reforms made by the 
1981 OBRA curtailed the supply of— and access to— child care for low 
Income families. The impact of these changes has been documented in a 
number of communities by Child Watch projects. First, the cuts in the 
Title XX Social Services Block Grant made by OBRA 1981 resulted in a 
decrease in the number of subsidized child care slots in many 
communities. Although Congress restored $200 million in funding 
beginning in FY 1984, the program still is funded at $600 million below 
the level of $3.3 billion established for it by P.L. 96-272. A fact 
sheet prepared by Generations United, an intergenerational coalition to 
which the Association belongs, points out that the overall expenditures 
of states for child care in FY 1986, when inflation is factored in, are 
approximately 12 percent below FY 1981. 

In 29 states the Tule XX-funded portion of child care was less in 
FY 1986 than in FY 1981. One of these states is Iowa. In 1983, the 
Junior League of Des Moines' Child Watch project reported that many 
families in Polk County were negatively affected by the Title XX cuts. 
The report concludes, "At no point in the Child Watch interviews were 



Welfare reform also must address the need to provide good quality 
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there words of encouragement expressed regarding adequately funded 
innovative programming which will break the cycle of generational 
poverty." 

As a result of the 1981 cuts in Title XX, many states are 
increasingly relying on the AFOC Title IV-A child care disregard which 
OBRA capped at $160 a month, an amount insufficient to pay for good child 
care. Before OBRA, a family receiving a child care subsi^ly from a 
government program could deduct all of its child care costs and 
reasonable work expenses, before its AFOC benefit level was determined. 
As a result of OBRA 1981, parents working full time can deduct actual 
child care expenses only up to ?160 a month per child and other work 
expenses up to $75 per month. Furthermore, the disregard, unlike Title 
XX, does not require that the child care it funds meet relevant state or 
local licensing standards. 

The Junior League of Des Moines' Child Watch project found that 
the biggest problem faced by the community's child care providers 
resulted from this change in the uhild care disregard. The report also 
cited cases of individuals who "gave up" and remained on public 
assistance after being bounced from WIH worker (of the federal Uork 
Incentive training and work placement program) to the lov/a Enployment 
Training Program and back again in an attempt to qualify for the 
disregard. 
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The average cost for child care in Oes Moines, according to the 
Polk County Child Care Resource and Referral Center, is $200 per child 
per month. With the child care disregard limited to $160 monthly, the 
amount taken from monthly income by monthly child care expenses is large 
—and usually prohibitive for low-income families. Moreover, the 
retrospective accounting method established by OBRA makes it difficult, 
if not impossible, for most AFDC families to use the disregard on a 
continuing basis, thus compounding a parent's difficulties in keeping a 
job. As a result of its Child Watch findings, the Junior League of Des 
Moines in 1983 launched a collaborative project entitled. Child Care 
Subsidy and Assistance, which, using a combination of private and public 
funding, provides subsidies to families who cannot afford the cost of 
child care. 

The failure to provide child care for parents who need job 
training deprives many parents of the opportunity to obtain the skills 
necessary to become economically independent. Sixty of the 300 families 
receiving a child care subsidy from the Subsidy and Assistance program, 
between 1984 and 1986, were single mothers who qualified for welfare but 
requested the subsidy in order to obtain job training. One mother who 
received a subsidy wrote to the Governor of Iowa explaining her 
frustration: "I do not want to give up my last opportunity to get .ly 
education. If I am unable to continue getting financial aid for any 
child care I will have no other alternative but to give up all rny plans 
and go back on AFDC." 
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The need for child care to enable women to become independent of 
welfare also is illustrated by the findings of the Florida Center for 
Children and Youth, a state-based child advocacy organization which was 
founded by a coalition of Florida groups including the Junior Leagues, 
the League of Wcnien Voters and the National Council of Jewish Women. The 
Center»s currrtnt president, Cynthia Brubaker, is a pa5;t Chairman of the 
Public Policy Committee of the Board of the Association of Junior Leagues. 

Currently, 22,000 children who are eligible for subsidized child 
care are on waiting lists in Florida and the waiting lists grow by 6200 
children annually. However, the state's 1987 budget provides funds only 
to increase available subsidized care by 2000 slots— falling far short of 
the rate at which the waiting list is growing. The lack of child care 
has undercut the Public Assistance Productivity Act (PAPA) in Florida, a 
job trainii^g and placement program for the state's AFDC recipients. The 
children of parents participating in PAPA are third on the list of 
children who have priority access to subsidized child care— after 
children who are known victims of abuse and neglect anu children who are 
suspected to be abuse and neglect victims. The Florida Center estimates 
that approximately 1800 children comprise the first two priority 
groupings, leaving little room for children whose parents are ready to 
leave the PAPA program and obtain jobs. 
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Ine critical need for child care for women moving into the paid 
labor force and off of AFDC was tragically illustrated earlier this year 
in Miami. An AFDC mother with two children ages three and two had been 
waiting for over a year for child care for her children. When she did 
obtain a job at a restaurant, she had no choice but to leave her children 
alone locked in her home. When she returned to check on her children, 
she discovered that they had climbed into a dryer and had been burned to 
death* 

Medicaid and Infant .Mortality 

Adequate health care also is An issue which affects the ability of 
poor families to gain econor.tic stability. Because of the Association's 
long-standing support of child health projects, we have continually 
supported efforts to expand Medicaid coverage for poor wom^n and 
children. We are pleased that the 99th Congress provided states with the 
opportunity to expand Medicaid to more needy women and children. 
However, the infant mortality rates in this country stand as a national 
disgrace: the Child en's Defense Fund reports that the United States 
ties for last place among 20 industrialized nations. 

Julia Taylor, former first vice president of the Association, 
served on the Southern Reg.ional Task Force on Infant Mortality, which 
spearhejded the efforts to expand Medicaid coverage for poor pregnant 
women, new mothers and young children. The Task Force reports that the 
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factor most commonly associated with the death or disability of newborns 
IS low birth Weight. A low birth weight baby is more likely to need 
costly special care at birth and is 40 times more likely to die during 
the first month of life than are babies who weigh more. Additionally, 
low birth weight babies are twice as likely to suffer more handicaps 
throughout their lifetime. Tne Southern Regional Task Force on Infant 
Mortality, as well as a host of studies from advocacy groups and the 
medical community, conclude that modest investments in preventive health 
measures can improve the well-being of mothers and babies and help 
forestall far more costly after-the-fact medical care. 

In addition to the lack of affordable quality child care, the loss 
of Medicaid for their children is a clearly documented barrier to the 
employment of welfare parents. The "Catch-22" for welfare parents is 
that if they accept a job and work over 100 hours in a month, they lose 
their access to Medicaid-paid health care for their children. Because 
many welfare recipients often can only find jobs which provide no health 
care benefits, many parents feel that they cannot afford to accept a job 
because they would be jeopardizing the health of thair children. 

The importance of maintaining health care coverage for children 
was documented by the Junior League of Salt Lake City's Child Match 
report. As one woman noted, "You can't afford to work. If you really 
care about your kids, you'll do anything to keep fledicaid." Such 
findings indicate that the present welfare system often discourages the 
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women who want to work and be independent. Rather than encouraging and 
supporting their efforts to move off of welfare-the system appears to 
encourage long-term dependency. 

Adolescent Pregnancy 

The relationship between out-of-wedlock, adolescent childbearing 
and long-term welfare dependency is well-documented. In fact, while the 
birth rate among adolescents is declining, the percentages of teenagers 
bearing children out-of-wedlock is rising. Lacking skills, alarming 
numbers of these teenage mothers and their children have no recourse but 
to become dependent on welfare. Recognizing the growing problem of 
adolescent pregnancy. Junior Leagues and the Association have become 
involved in a broad range of programmatic and policy initiatives designed 
to prevent adolescent childbearing and to provide support to those 
teenagers who already are parents. 

In 1984, in collaboration with the March of Dimes, the National 
Council of Negro Women, the National Coalition of 100 Black Women and the 
Children's Defense Fund, the Association began the Adolescent Pregnancy 
Child Watch (APCW) Program. Modeled on the original Child Watch program, 
APCW is designed to enable local community collaborations to gather data 
on the impact of adolescent pregnancy based on local findings. Based on 
its findings, each APCW community collaboration develops a set of 
recommendations. The findings of many APCW sites underscore the need for 
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essential educational, vocational and child care supports to those 
teenagers who already are parents in order to interrupt the cycle of 
long-term welfare dependency as well as to provide incentives for 
teenagers to delay child bearing. Good education and job training are 
needed to give teenagers a vision of life free of welfare and the ability 
to become self-sufficient, 

A sampling of recommendations from APCW projects coordinated by 
Junior Leagues in High Point, North Carolina, Montgomery County, 
Maryland, Philadelphia and Los Angeles County underscore the need for 
enhanced job training opportunities, expanded day care programs, and 
efforts to encourage teen parents to remain in or return to school. For 
example, the High Point report cites the need for "...better 
communication and follow-up between counseling, health, education, and 
income support systems via a multi -service comprehensive program which 
integrates all services needed by the pregnant and parenting 
adolescent." Further, the High Point report states that "Adequate day 
care needs to be provided for the teen mother so she can continue her 
education or job training." In Montgomery County, Maryland, APCW 
volunteers found that "A pregnant teen who lacks at least a high school 
education and/or basic job skills faces life on welfare." The report 
states that "Their (adolescents') pride and motivation need to be 
fostered through support systems and incentive-based programs." 
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In Los Angeles County, the findings were similar. The report 
reconmends that teen mothers need to "attain economic self sufficiency to 
complete their education and acquire useful occui- tional skills,", and 
points out that "Available research tells us that if these goals are 
accomplished then the long range outlook for a teen mother and her child 
is most positive, yet most teen mothers leave school. Key support 
services to make school attendance possible are on-can^us child care and 
transportation. Up-to-date vocational preparation should be available as 
an adjunct to high school studies or as post-high school option." 

The Philadelphia APCW project makes similar recommendations and 
urges that "a special type of education needs to be provided that 
includes not only the normal academic program but provides training on 
basic life skills, parenting skills, nutrition and job skills. The goal 
should be to provide every pregnant teen who desires to further her 
education, the ability to do so." 

Homelessness 

Food, clothing, health care and shelter are fundamental needs and 
the benefits received by poor families must be adequate in order to 
provide them. Clearly, the fact that benefits are not always adequate is 
exemplified by the growing number of homeless families. With declining 
benefits and rising rents, r.iany mothers have been forced to choose 
between feeding their children and housing them. The short-term 
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implications for families living on the streets and in welfare hotels are 
deplorable; the long-term implications for the children being raised 
without adequate shelter, nutrition, security, and schooling are 
devastating. 

To underscore their concern about homelessness. Junior League 
delegates, at the Association's 1985 Annual Conference, adopted the 
following resolution: 

Whereas, There remains a critical problem of the homeless and 
hungry in our nations which has spared no region; and 

Whereas, Advocating for short term needs is vital and necessary, 
broader based solutions are needed to bring long-term results; 

Resolved, That the Association and member Leagues underscore the 
conmitment to the issues of the homeless and hungry; 

Resolved, That objectives should include but not be limited to: 

- Member Leagues sharing in a Program Exchange 

- Advocacy efforts at the local, state and national levels by the 
Association member Leagues and SPAC 

- Development of a document describing service delivery and 



advocacy options. 
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In response to this resolution, the Association will hold a public 
policy Issues forum, "The New Homeless: Women, Children, and Families**, 
October 5-7, 1987, at the Wlngspread Conference Center In Racine, 
Wisconsin. It Is our hope that the Issues forum participants will 
generate a set of public policy reforms or "next steps" that Individuals, 
organizations and legislators can take to address the problem of 
homelessness at the local, state and national level. 

Two of the conference key-note speakers will be Professors Ellen 
Bassuk and Kay Young iMcChesney, each of whom currently directs a major 
research project on the Issue of homeless women and children. The 
research of Dr. Ellen Bassuk of the Harvard Medical School attests to the 
gravity of the fact that Increasing numbers of young children lack homes 
and are living In absolute poverty during their formative years. 
Intensive Interviews and tests document that a majority of children 
living In Massachusetts' shelters are suffering developmental delays, 
severe anxiety and depression, and learning difficulties. Many 
preschoolers have never known the comforts of a stable home; almost half 
have moved 5 to 14 times since birth. 

Director of the Homeless Families Project at the University of 
Southern California, Dr. Kay Young ilcChesney found four distinct groups 
of families who are increasingly becoming homeless in the Los Angeles 
area: (1) unemployed couples, generally low-wage earners who lost their 
industrial or manufacturing jobs and cannot find jobs for which they 
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qualify; (2) mothers leaving relationships, often due to divorce, 
desertion or violence; (3) AFDC mothers who, met with the "squeeze", 
could not afford to stay in their homes; and (4) mothers who had been 
homeless teens, often due to sexual abuse at home or as a result of 
"aging-out" of foster care. 

Dr. McChesney found that in Los Angeles the largest percentage of 
homeless families are AFDC mothers and their children. The most 
unexpected group of homeless families are those headed by young women who 
"aged out" of foster care and teen runaways who have become homeless 
mothers. These findings have important implications for reform. For 
example, the need for implementation of the Independent Living 
Initiative, passed by the 99th Congress, is shown by the move of children 
from foster care to the streets. Clearly, a program to help these young 
people build a bridge to independence is urgently needed. We applaud the 
leadership of Senator Moynihan in working for passage o: the Independent 
Living Initiative. 

More than 50 Junior Leagues are involved with projects to help the 
homeless and hungry in their communities. For example, the Junior League 
of Atlanta provides a day care shelter for the children of homeless women 
coupled with a work-adjustment program and parenting and household 
management courses for the mothers. The need for this program is 
highlighted by the fact that over a period of 210 days in 1986/87, a 
total of 349 children had to be turned away from the day shelter because 
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the shelter had reached capacity. The Atlanta Junior League also works 
with the Housing Authority of Atlanta to assist these homeless families 
to find housing. This program has a remarkable record; of the 185 
families served over a period of six months, 115 are no longer homeless. 

In collaboration with the Salvation Army, the Junior League of St. 
Louis recently opened the Family Center, providing 30 beds to homeless 
families. The Family Center is the only shelter in the county which 
provides shelter to all types of homeless families, including those with 
two-parents, teens, and mothers with infants. Further, unlike most 
shelters, whole families are kept together while in residence. Shelter 
is provided for up to 60 days and includes casework services, individual 
and family counseling, child care, and mandatory training sessions on 
family management, employment skills, nutrition and landlord/tenant 
rights. 

In the Spring of 1985, the Junior League of the City of New York 
formed a Shelter Task Force with the long range goal to renovate city 
dwellings to become transitional housing for 34 homeless families. In 
collaboration with the Children's Aid Society, the Shelter Task Force 
project will rehabilitate three contiguous buildings on West 118th Street 
in Manhattan. The project received approval from the Boara of Estimate 
last December; it is hoped that the facility will open late in 1988. The 
transitional housing is located directly across from the Children's Aid 
Society's Dunlevy/Milbank Center which provides social, recreational. 
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health and mental health sciences, and a pregnancy prevention program. 
For the residents of the transitional housing, the center also will 
provide day care and babysitting services, a permanent housing relocation 
project, and tutorial assistance for children and their parents. 

While waiting for the shelter to open its doors, the New York City 
League also has developed a training module to enable volunteers to work 
effectively with multi-problem families. To date, approximately 40 New 
York Junior League members have received training from the Columbia 
University School of Social Work on such topics as the ramifications of 
homelessness and the needs of homeless people, interviewing techniques, 
listening skills and diagnostic assessment. League members currently 
volunteer at the Children's Aid Society's Rhinelander Center on East 88th 
Street assisting homeless women from the Latham Hotel. The volunteers 
assist with group counseling sessions, one-to-one supportive counseling, 
job skills sessioh?, and homemaking sessions, including nutrition 
education. 

We believe that the federal government must assist in developing 
programs that will help all homeless children and their families to build 
a solid economic base by providing housing assistance, job training, 
jobs, child care and other support services to help them move towards 
independence. 
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Sunmary 

We must recognize that those families currently relying on welfare 
benefits have diverse needs. Many need only to receive the child support 
due them» while others need only a job p^'ovidi.ig an i».cor.j9 sufficient to 
support their families. Many others, particularly teens, need to finish 
their education and obtain job training before qualifying for kvork. A 
minority, specifically the homeless, require a comprshensive airay of 
support services before they can be ready for job training. All of these 
families must have access to child care and health care, whether at home, 
in training, or working, until financially independent. 

We applaud this Subcormiittee's work to develop a welfare system 
that will address the needs of families during the last quarter of the 
20th Century, and we applaud Chairman Moynihan's recognition that 
children are our nation's future. We believe that the welfare system 
needs to be based on the recognition that the majority of both parents 
now work and that, given the opportunity, most Americans want to work and 
to support their children. For those parents with jobs who aren't 
meeting their responsibility to support their children, it is esstntial 
that child support enforcement mechanisms be strengthened. However, for 
other parents the desire to support their children exists but the means, 
e.g. jobs and access to jobs, do not. These parents cannot work unless 
jobs are available. Moreover, they cannot support their families without 
adequate incomes, nor can they qualify for jobs that will lead them off 
the welfare rolls without proper training or education. 
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Medical care also must be provided until parents have achieved the 
economic independence to enable them to pay for health coverage, and high 
quality affordable and accessible child care must provided if the 
parents of young children are to be required or encouraged to work. 
Currently, limited funds, plus the lack or adequate standards for the 
majority of child care, results in low quality care. This is especially 
true for infant care, the most limited and costly form of care. 
Moreover, the shortage of infant care is exacerbated by the absence of a 
national parental leave policy. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify before you today. We 
look forward to continuing to work with you to achieve effective welfare 
reform in America. 



Elizabeth T. Oalrymple 



Irmiediate Past Director 



Association of Junior Leagues, Inc. 
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J?t;atcmont of 
The American Jewish Committee 



The American Oewish Committee is very pleased to have the op- 
portunity to testify on the critical national policy issue of ^^elfare. 
We applaud your efforts, Sen. Moynihan, and those of your colleagues to 
solicit a variety of views on how to remedy the inadequacies of our 
existing welfare system. 

The AOC strongly believes that such Congressional attention to this 
issue is long overdue. Wc are encouraged that the kind of bi-partisan 
cooperation on possible policy approaches needed to forge change appears 
to be emerging both withjln the Congress and among int^erested groups. 
The AOC is deeply committed to playing an active role in the public 
education and advocacy process that will be needed to bring about 
welfare reform. 

The recommendations that we will offer today are rooted in AOC's 
Statement on Economic Policy and the Poor, adopted at AOC's 1966 Annual 
Meeting. That statement is the culmination of a year-long study process 
undertaken by a special Task Force on Social Policy. The Task Force met 
in a number of cities around the country, heard expert testiinony from a 
variety of perspectives, commissioned background papers on both public 
policy issues and Jewish teachings and tradition on social policy, and 
formulated the position statement ultimately adopted by AX as the basis 
for our ongoing work. The policy statement and background papers have 
compiled into a publication. The Poor Among Us: Jewish Tradition and 
Social Policy, that has been widely circulated to ail members of 
Congress and to individuals and groups concerned about the issue. 

We undertook this effort for several irrportant reasons. First, as 
an organization dedicated to promoting economic and social justice, AOC 
believes that the nation must vigorously attack the problem of poverty. 
Census Bureau data indicate that poverty remains close to its highest 
level in two decades, despite a slight drop in 1985. A disproportionate 
number of the poor continue to be minorities or those who live in 
female-headed households. And perhaps most troubling is that nearly 
one-fourth of the nation's children under jix now live in poverty. 

Second, we have been concerned about the polarization of the debate 
over social policy--a polarization that has paralyzed consensus building 
around constructive policy approaches. We hope that the principles and 
guidelines AOC has arrived at can help break that impasse. 

Third, we believe that religious teachings have a special role to 
play in advancing attention to social policy issues. Like the important 
discussion sparked by the Catholic 3ishops' pastoral letter, A3C*s The 
Poor Among Us is intended not only to stimulate awareness within the 
3ewish community, but also to contribute to the national debate on 
social policy. 

Several guiding principles shape the A3C*s approach to formulating 
social policy. We would like to touch on those principles briefly 
before discussing their specific application to welfare reform and the 
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criteria that vit believe ought to be applied to any proposed legislative 
initiatives. 

Approaches to social policy must balance the fundamental Anerican 
principles of communal responsibility to provide for others and indi- 
vidual responsibility to provide' for oneself. To successfully balance 
the dynamic tension between these principles, approaches must stress 
both the proper role of government in providing adequate support for 
those who cinnot support themselves, and the need for individuals who 
can support themselves to attain economic self-sufficiency. 

Other basic principles that A3C r^spouses are the need to examine 
costs and benefits of specific programs, the need to recognize that the 
poverty population is diverse, the need -to identify appropriate roles 
for state and local governments and mediating institutions, and the need 
to evaluate the efficacy of all social policy programs. 

Finally, other principles emerged through our study of Jewish 
values in dealing with economic need. Jewish tradition stresses 
preventative approaches, including employinent and training; the respon- 
sibility of each person and the larger community to aid the poor; the 
responsibility of the able poor to strive for economic-self-sufficiency; 
the responsibility of the community to provide generously for those who 
canno.t support themselves; and the need for pragmatic rather than 
ideological approaches to social policy. 

How then, do these principles apply to our views on welfare reform? 
We start from the premise that the federal government must take primary 
responsibility for welfare prograns, and that those programs must be 
made more adequate. Benefit levels should be brought closer to the 
poverty line and should be made more equitable and consistent across 
state lines. The current patchwork quilt of benefits is simply unfair. 
While some states provide much more generous assistance than ot» -rs, 
most provide levels at far below the poverty line, ftoreover, the real 
value of A.F.D.C. fell more than 30X in the median state between 1970 
and 1965. Another long -overdue reform is mandated coverage of intact 
families in which both parents are unemployed. Such families currently 
are eligible in only about half the states. Failure to provide such 
coverage is a disincentive to maintaining families— a goal that should 
underline all social policy. Congress also should ease the "loo hour 
rule" that disqualifies a family from receiving A.F.O.C. if the 
principal wage-earner works more than 100 hours a month, even when that 
level of employment leaves the family below A.F.O.C. income limits. Such 
a rule is unfair and discourages family stability, especially given that 
a single-parent family with same income, or a two-parent family with the 
same income but working fewer hours, is eligible for A. F.O.C. benefits. 

Changes in another inequitable facet of the welfare system would 
reinforce work incentives. Currently A.F.O.C. benefits are reduced one 
doUa- a family receives in an Earned Income Tax Credit 
(tITC). Thus the EITC, intended to offset some of the tax burden on • 
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lo**-inconc working families, in effect has no value for A.F.D.C. 
families, *»ho can end up with a marginal tax rate of porc t^an 100%. For 
each additional dollar earned by A.F.D.C. mothers, their benefits drop 
by a dollar, while their payroll taxes increase without any EITC to 
offset them. Not counting the earned income tax credit against A.F.D.C. 
benefits would reduce the raarglnal tax rate and would reinforce employ- 
ment incentives by increasing the income gains attained through work. 

A3C further recommends that one means of achieving more equltaUlfc 
benefit levels in a period of diminished resources would be through a 
transfer of greater responsibility to the federal government in exchange 
for states' assumption of a greater share of other programs, such as 
road maintenance, waste water treatment and smaller social services. 

While much attention Is appropriately being given to Job and 
training programs that would move recipients out of welfare dependency, 
it is sinul',aneously important to stress that many welfare recipients-- 
the eldftfly, disabled, mothers with infant children— will be unable or 
should not be expected to work. Still others will ierf a longer 
transition period to r.iOve successfully out of welfare and onto employ- 
ment. This may be especially true for recipients In long-tena depend- 
ency who way never have held a job, may lack basic skills or may have 
other intractable problems. Thus it Is critical that, as attention 
shifts to employment and training programs, attention to the pressing 
need for adequate benefit levels must not be neglected. 

The A3C fully supports mandatory or voluntary training ^ ly- 
ment program for A.F.D.C. recipients who can work, in ore* ist 
then in achieving economic self-sufficiency. Much creativ ative 
already has been demonstrated by the states in this area, iP^;ioding 
programs such as hassachusetts £T, California's CAlh, and 3ew Oe^scy's 
ftEACH, a new program recently announced by Gov. Thomas Kean^ The 
National Governors* Association just recently has endorsed an approach 
calling for mandatory, state-designed emplo>i5ent and training prograns 
for recipients, combined with binding contractual agreements between the 
government and client. Clearly such a comprehensive progr>?n cannot be 
funded by th« states alone and would require additional federal fiscal 
resources either through a substantial increase in the Work Incentive 
Program, wMch has financed many of the stote welfare-to-work programs, 
or through new legislative initiatives* 

A3C does not support one type of approach, mandatory or voluntary, 
over the other, but rather suggests that flexibility is warranted. We 
are hopeful that disagreements among those who argue that work programs 
must be mandatory, and those who argue that mandatory programs are 
inherently punitive will not derail 5 consensus on the wldely-ihared 
goal of promoting economic ielf-suf f Iciency. There are some signs that 
this may be achievable. As Important component of the governors' plan 
is the concept of a mutually binding contractual agreement In which the 
government agrees to provide vital support services and the client 
agrees to strive for self sufficiency. This concept of a mutual 
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contractual agreement also has been emphasized in t*vc key sets of 
recently-released policy recommendations, One Child in four , the 
American Public Welfare Association's reconmendations on dealing with 
'amilies and children at risk, and A New Soci a l Contract, the report of 
Gov. Cuomo '5 Task Force on Poverty and Welfare. 

The role of support services is absolutely critical to the 
potential success of programs geared to moving welfare recipients into 
employment. ADC strong I; supports the provision of needed services that 
would enable single heads of household--most of whom are wo(nen--to care 
for their children. Employment and training opportunities hold out 
little incentive to an A.F.O.C. recipient who has no child care. 
Similarly, the loss of Medicaid benefits may place a head of household 
who moves from welfare into a low-paying job without health benefits in 
more dire economic straits than she previously faced. Therefore, ADC is 
pleased that the governors' plan places an emphasis on government 
provision of transitional child care, medical insurance and other 
support services as part of its proposed package. On the other hand, we 
are disappointed that the governors have agreed to drop their proposal 
for a national minimum benefit level in exchange for Administration 
support. We believe that Congress must deal both with Jobs and benefit 
levels in order to achieve meaningful welfare reform. 

yfhile ADC advocates that primary responsibility for welfare should 
rest at the federal level, we also believe that specific non-cash 
programs such as Job training and child care should, where feasible, be 
operated at the local level. Mediating institutions that are based in 
the community, such as churches, neighborhood organi^iations , ethnic 
groups and businesses, should be utilized to put in place the infra- 
structure needed to make welfare-to-work programs viable. 

Any discussion of welfare must, as we have indicated, take into 
account the diversity of the welfare population. Data from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan's Institute for Social Research indicate that while 
many individuals at some point experienced short-term poverty, rela- 
tively few experienced long-term need. Most of those mired in long-term 
poverty {6Z%) were Black; and most (61%) live in female-headed house- 
holds. 

Similarly, the A.F.O.C. population is more fluid than the stereo- 
type often automatically associated with it. Many A.F.O.C. recipients 
suffer only short-term dependency. Over half of all recipients move off 
the roles within two years; only 16% of recipients remain on welfare for 
eight years or more. 

Based on the long-term multi-state evaluations carried out by the 
Manpower Research Demonstration Corporation, ve know something about the 
potential efficacy of work programs for A.F.O.C. recipients. For one 
thing, the programs made the most difference among women who otherwise 
were likely to be on welfare the longest--those, for example, who had 
never previously held a Job. The program evaluations also indicated. 
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that increased pressure to move recipients off the rolls may not 
necessarily accomplish more. Therefore, in fashioning and evaluating 
welfare to work programs, it will be critical to scrutinize those 
programs carefully. Many short-term recipients may be able to move off 
welfare on their ov.n. Others, for whom assistance will be at once more 
difficult, more expensive and more important, will pose more of a 
challenge. Again, A3C reiterates that work requirements are not a 
panacea. '.Vit^^out simultaneously providing both flexibility and the 
infrastructure of support services needed to make vork and training 
programs viable, they cannot nork effectively. 

Finally, the A3C believes that the federal government must also 
focus on those family policy issues that have direct relevance to 
welfare. Currently A3C is undertaking a comprehensive study of family 
policy? through a special Task Force that is examining the role of both 
communal institutions and government policy in maintaining and strength- 
ening families. Ultimately the Task Force will be formulating a policy 
statement complementary to A3C's social policy statement. 

One area that A3C is studying, is child support enforcement. Vfe 
believe that existing child support requirements should be more vigor- 
ously enforced. But such requirements will have a minimal impact on 
increasing the economic security of children whose absent fathers are 
themselves poor or unemployed. Therefore we believe that careful 
consideration should be given to innovative programs such as the 
experimental child support enforcement program being implemented in 
Wisconsin. Similar recommendations that would treat children essen- 
tially as beneficiaries entitled to a guaranteed minimum support level 
rather than stigmatizing them as welfare recipients also have been set 
forth in the recommendations of the American Public Welfare Association 
and Gov. Cuomo's Task Force on Poverty and Welfare. 

Another area of concern for us is teen-age pregnancy. The statis- 
tics on the number of teen-age mothers are alarming. Teen mothers are 
more likely than others to drop out of school, become dependent on 
welfare, and to have difficulties escaping out of poverty. 

Studies comparing the U.S. with other developed countries indicate 
that the higher rate of pregnancy in the U.S. is not related to a 
difference in the level of sexual activity, but rather to differences in 
societal attitudes and policies regarding sex education and the avail- 
ability of contraception. Clearly these are important components in 
reducing the epidemic of teen-age pregnancy. Improving the self-esteem 
and skills of teen-agers is an equally Important part of a preventative 
strategy, as is more successful integration of our nation's youth into 
the American family system. We believe that preventative strategies 
that slight the complex but important issue of values will be inadequate 
to the task of reducing teen-age pregnancy. 

Finally, when teen-age girls do have babies, then it is critical to 
encourage them to complete their education. 
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Addressing all of the problems associated with teen-age pregnancy 
will require cooperative efforts by government, educational systems and 
connunal institutions* 

To conclude our testimony, vre wuld like to state the criteria that 
AX has arrived at as a basis for assessing proposals aimed at alleviat- 
ing social n'sed. We believe that these criteria are directly relevant 
to the deliberations about social programs that you are undertaking* 

Do thoy provide those who need assistance with adequate 
resources to meet their basic needs? 

Dc they have features that work toward the prevention of 
poverty as well as toward short-term relief? 

Do they encourage those who can work to assume self-support 
through programs such as job training, employment services and 
quality child care? 

Do they integrate the support networks of coiwnunity, family 
and neighborhood sufficiently into their programs? 

Are they adequately attuned to the appropriate roles that 
should be played by the Federal government, state and local 
authorities, private agencies and business? 

Do they expend public dollars in the most efficient and 
effective way to achieve desired results? 

Are provisions for continuous evaluation built into program 
implementation? 

Do they respond adequately to thr needs of specific popula- 
tions in poverty, such as the elderly, single-parents, 
children, mentally ill and people able to work? 

Do the programs emphasize as much as possible feelings of 
self-worth and dignity among the poor? 

Do they in general, embody the core values of social and 
individual responsibility that must inform all of our efforts 
on social policy? 

Already the Congress has made significant strides in addressing 
many of the critical velfare reform issues under discussion. He are 
pleased that the Senate already has passed S. SI'f, introduced by Sen. 
Edward Kennedy, that authorizes bonuses to statjs successful in training 
long-term welfare recipients and finding them jobs. We look forward, 
Sen. Hoynihan, to the introduction of your proposed comprehensive 
legislation that we understand will address benefit, employment and 
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child support issues. 

The A3C also believes that the Family Welfare Reform Act of 1987 
(HR 1720), sponsored by Rep. Harold Ford and currently pending in the 
House Hays and Means Committe'' i represents substantial positive rrovement 
toward alleviating inadequacies in the current system and achieving 
welfare reform. Also, the debate over hR 30, the Fair Hork Opportunity 
Act, introduced by Rep. Augustus Hawkins, provides a useful forun for 
addressing key employment and training issues— how to make such programs 
for welfare recipients effective, accountable, equitable, well -targeted, 
and as well-coordinated with existing resources as possible. 

We fully recognize that moving beyond the outlines of broad 
consensus to enacting legislation remains a formidable task. Neverthe- 
less, we are encouraged at the attention to these thoughtful legislative 
vehicles. 

Finally, as critical and pressing as the problem of welfare reform 
is, we also urge you to place it in the context of broad social policy 
problems our troubling national poverty and unemployment rates* 
Studies show that, while poverty among female-headed households persists 
as a serious concern, the working poor currently constitute the fastest 
growing segment of the poor. A report of the Congressional 3oint 
Economic Committee reported that high unemployment and falling wages 
were the factors most responsible for the seven million increase in the 
poor since 1979. He should not lose sight of the need to respond to the 
full range of the nation *s poverty population and problems. The 
economic dislocation faced by many Americans, including displaced 
workers from ailing smokestack industries and families in the nation's 
farm belt, must be addressed. 

While the apparent consensus developing around the need for welfare 
reform is welcome and encouraging, there is no reason to assume easy or 
early agreement cn the specifics of any meaningful programs. There is 
nothing really new in the now off -repeated principle of helping welfare 
recipients get off the welfare rolls and on to American payrolls, 
preferable private industry payrolls. 

This approach has been recognized national policy at least since 
the ^96k "War on Poverty," when the very title of the legislation, 
"Economic Opportunity Act," was selected to reflect this goal. A wide 
range of specific programs was included in that Act, or was made 
possible by that Act -- from Head Start for pre-school children to 
Foster Grandparents for our senior citizens. These programs did not 
deal with welfare programs as such, but all of them had the goal of 
making poor people, on or off the welfare rolls, better prepared for 
participating in the labor market. Concurrently, other Federal actions 
were taken with that saTie ultimate goal in mind; aid to education would 
better prepare young people for entry into the job market; civil rights 
laws would open up doors previously closed. 
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looking back over these last 25 years, it is clear that while these 
programs did help some, perhaps many, become self-sustaining, not enough 
has been done to achieve the national goal. And, meanwhile, new social 
problems which cry out for another look at the entire welfare and 
poverty problem in America have surfaced or worsened. 

K.ietorical agreement on the need for welfare reform is welcome. 
But It is only the beginning in the search for agreement on tough 
issues. And reforming the welfare system as such is a high priority, 
but it cannot be viewed in isolation from other areas of national as 
well as local concerns: education, full employment, health, strength- 
ening families, ending discrimination. 
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TESTIMONY BY DK. JOSEPH S. MURPHY 

CHANCELLOR OF THE CITY UNIVERSITY 
OF NEW YORK 



Senator Moynihan, President Stein and Members of the 
subcommittee: 

Thank you for giving me this opportunity to testify on the 
education and training dimension of welfare reform. 1 am 
testifying today both as chancellor of the city university of 
New York and as chairman of the Coalition for Aid to Part-time 
Students, a group of 22 national toucATiON, studen., labor civil 

rights organizations working "^0 OPEN HIGHER EDUCATION 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR ADULTS. SENATOR MOYNIHAN, AS ONE OF THE 
nation's leading advocates of higher EDUCATION AS WELL AS WELFARE 
REFORM, I BELIEVE YOU ARE IN A UNIQUE POSITION TO APPRECIATE THE 
ARGUMENT I WILL BE MAKING TODAY. 

WELFARE REFORM IS A MATTER THAT CONCERNS US GREATLY AT THE CiTY 

University of New York. We are an institution dedicated to 
providing a high-quality, low-cost education to those in our 
society most in need of the full range of opportunities college 
training can provids. three out of four of our students are the 
first in their families to attend a university; a high percentage 
are non-white. more than half have family incomes below $12,000 

A YEAR. And we estimate that ABOUT FIFTEEN THOUSAND OF OUR 
183,000 STUDENTS ARE RECEIVING PUBLIC ASSISTANCE. 
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For people like these, attending colleges and universities across 
1HE iJnited States, higher education is nothing less than a 
lifeline— the best opportunity available to move out of the 
6enej<ations-old cycle of poverty and uncertainty into a secure, 

productive working life. CUNY GRADUATES— ABOUT 20,000 OF WHOM 
V/ILL EMERGE THIS MONTH-- ENTER THE WORKFORCE WITH SKILLS AND 
CREDENTIALS THE EMPLOYMENT MARKET DEMANDS, IF THIS YEAR IS LIKE 
OTHERS IN THE RECENT PAST, EIGHTY-FIVE PERCENT OF THEM WILL BE 
EMPLOYED A YEAR FROM NOW, AT AN aVERAGE SALARY APPROACHING 

$20,000. 

More important even than that, in my view, is the fact that these 
20,000 people leave us with some capacity for a critical 
comprehension of how our society operates and of how to make 
personal and social change happen. this includes an 
understanding of the dynamics of the political and economic 
systems that created so many barriers for themselves and their 
FAMILIES. But it also includes a recognition of the ways in 
which an enlightened government can establish and implement 
programs of constructive support for those in need. 

Public assistance is one of the most crucial of these programs, 
although we are all aware that difficulties afflict today's 
welfare system and serve as the impetus behind the push for 

WELFARE REFORM. YOU AND YOUR SUBCOMMITTEE, Mr, CHAIRMAN, HAVE 
PROPERLY FOCUSED ON THE IMPORTANCE OF STRENGTHENING THE LINKAGE 
BETWEEN INCOME MAINTENANCE AND EDUCATION, OPERATING ON THE VALID 
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ASSUMPTION THAT IN THE LONG RUN AN INVESTMENT IN TRAINING AND 
EDUCATION FOR WELFARE-DEPENDENT INDIVIDUALS WILL RESULT IN A 
SHARPLY REDUCED NEED FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE. 

As YOU CONSIDER THESE LINKAGES, I URGE YOU TO RECOGNIZE THAT THE 
WELFARE POPULATION IS NOT HOMOGENOUS AND THAT A STANDARDIZED 
APPROACH TO JOBSi TRAINING AND EDUCATION IS A PRESCRIPTION FOR 

FAILURE. Training should encompass at least thrfc options, 

— FiRSTi REMEDIAL EDUCATION, INCLUDING LITERACY 

EDUCATION, English as a seconp language, the high 
school diploma and the high school equivalency diploma, 
for those whc need it, 

— Second, employment-directed training for those who 
could best profit from it. 

And third, postsecondary education for those with the 
motivation and capacity to succeed in college. one 
excellent approach to higher education is taken in a 
bill introduced by chairman augustus hawkins of the 
House Education and Labor Committee. Under this bill, 
h.r. 30, it is explicitly stated that individuals 
pursuing an undergraduate education on at least a 

HALF-TIME BmSIS, AND MAKING SATISFACTORY PROGRESS IN 
THEIR STUDIES, ARE FULFILLING FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT 
PREPARATION REQUIREMENTS. 
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This bill recognizes that the option for postsecondary education 
must be made available by federal mandate. expanded state 

discretion may be desirable in some areas of welfare POLICY/ BUT 

the states should not have the discretion to decide whether an 
individual on welfare will be permitted to go to college, or what 
kind of academic program to allow/ or for how long. if the 
education is consistent with the individual's employabil ity 
goals, it should be allowed. 

WITHOUT A FEDERAL MANDATE, WELFARE RECIPIENTS, D'pENDING ON THE 

state in which they live. may face the prospect of bling taken 
off the welfare rolls or being forced to accept a dead-end job or 
short-term training rather than continuing their education. 

What we must avoid is reform legislation so restrictive and 
short-sighted in its view of what leads to employment tha. it 
curtails welfare recipients' opportunities rather than expanding 
THEM. We should move away from regulatory language framed either 
by the federal government— or more likely, by state welfare 
agencies— that forces public assistance recipients into the kind 
of narrowly-based vocational programs that consign people to jobs 
at the bottom rungs of the economic ladder. 

Let me be specific. The American economy is changing in 

REVOLUTIONARY WAYS. IT IS ESSENTIAL THAT ALL OF OUR CITIZENS BE 
TRAINED IN WAYS THAT EQUIP THEM TO SURVIVE NOT JUST IN THE NEAR 
FUTURE, BUT THROUGH THE FIRST DECADES OF THE NEXT CENTURY. THE 
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JOBS THAT WILL EXIST IN 1990— EVEN THE OCCUPATIONAL GROUPINGS- 
MAY NOT EXIST IN 2010. People with more than basic literacy and 
computational skills will be able to make the necessary 
adjustments. other will not. people with a grasp of science, 
literature, politics and economics will be able to help guide 
society and find their place in it. others will not. 

Mr. Chairman, the goal we all support is one of lifting as many 
people as possible not just off the welfare rolls but out of the 
cycle of poverty. for some (not all) of those currently dependent 
on public assistance the wisest and most cost-effective means to 
this end is a full-fledged program of study leading to a 
baccalaureate degree— the same course of study that now 
represents the norm for most americans from middle-class families 
and which serves as an exit pass out of the national underclass. 
People on public assistance who demonstrate the intelligence and 

DRIVE TO MAKE THIS LEAP SHOULD BE PERMITTED TO RETAIN THEIR 
BENEFITS WHILE THEY COMPLETE THEIR STUDIES AS A MATTER OF FEDERAL 
POLICY. 

In closing, I WOULD JUST LIKE TO ANTICIPATE AND RESPOND TO THREE 

objections that might be raised to this proposal. 

One possible objection is that it would cost too much to keep 
people on welfare as long as it may take to complete an 

UNDERGRADUATE EDUCATION. In RESPONSE, I MUST REITERATE THAT 
COLLEGE IS NOT THE EDUCATIONAL OPTION OF CHOICC FOR EVERY WELFARE 
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recipient; most wcLfare recipients have not finished high school 

AND MANY ARE ILLITERATE. THE COLLEGE-GOING WELFARE POPULATION IS 

inherently limited, and therefore so is the costi but it is a 
population that possesses the best chance of achieving genuine 
self-sufficiency if insuperable barriers are not placed in its 

PATH. 

A RELATED OBJECTION IS THAT PEOPLE WILL SOMEHOW "GET THEMSELVES 
ON WELFARE" IN ORDER TO GO TO COLLEGE. IN RESPONSE TO TKAT, I 
WOULD POINT OUT THAT THERE IS NO EVIDENCE OF ABUSE OF THE WELFARE 
SYSTEM FOix THIS PURPOSE IN STATES WHERE POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 
IS NOW A PERMITTED TRAINING OPTlCNi INCLUDING STATES PERMITTING 
FOUR YEARS OF COLLEGE FOR WELFARE RECIPIENTS. ALSO, CONSIDERING 
HOW HARD IT iS TO QUALIFY FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE, CONSIDERING THE 
OPPROBRIUM ATTACHED TO BEING A WELFARE RECIPIENT IN OUR SOCIETY, 
AND CONSIDERING THE DIFFICULTY OK MAINTAINING SATISFACTORY 
PROGRESS IN COLLEGE FOR A PERIOD OF YEARS, I AM TEMPTED TO SAY 
THAT ANYONE WHO OVERCOMES THESE OBSTACLES JUST TO OBTAIN A 
COLLEGE EDUCATION DESERVES NOT CENSURE BUT THE SUPPORT AND 
ADMIRATION OF THE COMMUNITY. 

A THIRD OBJECTION IS THAT SOME PUBLIC ASSISTANCE RECIPIENTS MAY, 
IN THE ABSENCE OF TIGHT REGULATIONS TO THE CONTRARY, OPT TO 
ENROLL IN PROGRAMS (PARTICULARLY IN THE LIBERAL ARTS) WITH NO 
SPECinc VOCATIONAL FOCUS. WHAT BENEFIT IS THERE, SOME MAY ASK, 
IN TRAINING A WELFARE RECIPIENT IN PHILOSOPHY? MY RESPONSE IS 
THAT IT RAISES A FALSE DILEMMA. A VAST ARRAY OF JOBS, 
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PARTICULARLY IN THE PUBLIC ScCTORi REQUIRE A BACCALAUREATE DEGREE 
AS A CREDENTIAL BUT STIPULATE NO SPECIFIC FIELD, ThE MAJOR IS 

far less important to the employer than the evidence of the 
applicant's ability to complete a large body of work, moreover, 
it is hard to predict where various kinds of training will lead, 
as one whose family was on relief and who received a degree in 
philosophy— and who somehow managed to stay off the welfare 
rolls in the years that followed" i can attest to the potential 
economic value of training even in esoteric fields, 

Undoubtedly other objections may be raised. But as youi 
Mr, Chairman, know better than anyone i no proposal to reform our 
welfare system will satisfy all constituencies or resolve all of 
the problems engendered by poverty and inequality. Some 
proposals* however i will move much further toward those goals 
than others, 

WHAT WE AT THE CiTY UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK, AND THE CAPS 
COAL.ITlONi ASK FOR ISA SYSTEM OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE THAT OFFERS 
GENUINE OPPORTUNITY TO THOSE FOR WHOM OPPORTUNITY HAS LONG BEEN 
AN ILLUSORY CONCEPT— ONE THAT RECOGNIZES THAT FOR MANY OF THE 
nation's poor a COLLEGE EDUCATION REPRESENTS A REALISTIC MEANS TO 
A PRODUCTIVE LIFE. WELFARE i LIKE EDUCATlONi SHOULD SERVE TO 
LIBERATE THOSE TRAPPED IN A PRISON OF DEPENDENCY, WORKING IN 
CONJUNCTION WITH O.'JE ANOTHER, OUR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE SYSTEM AND 
OUR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM— INCLUDING HIGHER EDUCATION— CANi I 
BEL I EVE I SERVE THAT LIBERATING GOAL. 
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Thank you. I am extremely pleased to have the opportunity to share my 
views on the state of services for poor children and families In New York 
City. Like others, I find It gratifying that a city and federal official 
are joining forcts to explore this topic. I was struck, however, by the New 
York Times report on the first hearing sponsored by the Senator and Mr. Stein, 
tihlch described the proceedings as pervaded by a sense of pessimism. To the 
extent that the characterization was accurate, we should re-examine our pre- 
mises for future work. There are certainly grounds for feeling disheartened 
about New York's response to human need. We are far from where we ought to 
be. But pessimism can be addictive. An effort to begin with a realistic 
assessment of grave problems and difficulties can sometimes create a mindset 
that makes it difficult to Identify accomplishments, leading to the conclu- 
sion that nothing can change. In fact, fce have reason to affirm several 
major Improvements in city services over the past 15 years. Let me briefly 
remind you of two of them. 

First, recall that In the early 1970s the city and state Income mainte- 
nance system operated with enormous — more than 25 percent — error rates. 
Today that Is no longer the case, and those of us who argue for more generous 
benefits for poor children and families are not burdened by charges that the 
system is rife with fraud and abuse. Second, remember that 15 years ago. New 
York was holding literally thousan^^s of foster cai^ children In large. lB?»er- 
sonal. Isolated Institutions. Over the ensuing years the city's capacity to 
offer more appropriate home-like settings to children unable to live with 
their families has Increased dramatically, a fact we forget as we struggle to 
provide services to more and more children of drug addicts, children with 
AIDS, and children without homes. 
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Then, too. New Yorkers tend to undervalue a resource that generations 
of the disavantaged have been able to draw upon — the successful caring 
agencies that Mork in conjunction with government to alleviate hardship. 
Organizations like the Center for Family Life in Sunset Park, the Lower East 
Side Family Union, and the East Harlem Block Nursery often can accomplish 
only a fraction of what they would like or what we should help them do. but 
without their efforts, life for many of the ci.y's poor would be infinitely 
more lonely, grim, and bereft of hope. What is more, these agencies are 
indeed a resource to public service providers and political leaders. Again 
and again, staff members at our best voluntary agencies have found new and 
improved ways of doing their jobs and have developed more holistic models of 
service provision. If we heed their int.jvations. we have at hand information 
on how to improve services. Ideas are there for the replication. 

As for New York's public service delivery system, it too often frus- 
trates, confuses, and entangles, but. with all its shortcomings, it repre- 
sents a significant, if cumbersome and often ineffective, commitment of 
public resources to improving the lot of the poor. Many of these resources 
need to be more effectively deployed, but at least we need not build from the 
ground up. There is a far-reaching structure that begins to support the 
disadvantaged and that could be adapted to become more responsive and 
effective. 

This is not to claim that change will come without massive commitment. 
One difficulty is that the social service system must absorb wave after wave 
of the demographic and economic upheavals that characterize large urban 
centers, and consequently, as soon as progress is made on one front, new 
problems present themselves: homelessness. for example, or the shortage of 
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foster care placements, most dramatically illustrated by the plight of 
boarder babies. 

However, with the exception of an unusually unpredictable development 
like the AIDS epidemic, these new difficulties do not materialize out of thin 
air. In the future, more careful attention to population and other trend 
data is needed to help us anticipate such pressure points. While this may be 
good advice for the 1990s, some problems have already developed into crises. 

The city has responded to the homelessness crisis at Its aost elemental: 
beds have been found for people who have none. Now we must work to ensure 
that the shelter is available and decent. Senator Moynlhan's legislation 
that would help shift housing for the homeless from welfare hotels to more 
habitable arrangements Is a most welcome and Important step In that direc- 
tion. We must do more to Identify and speak to the diverse service needs 
that our homeless population presents. If we examine the work of Catholic 
Charities in Brooklyn, for example, we will find useful models to emulate In 
assisting various groups among the homeless. We must continue to press for 
the kind of increase In the AFDC shelter allowance that was provided In this 
year's state budget. Finally, Hew York State shoultf discontinue separate 
shelter allowances. Besides simplifying administration, a flat public assls- 
tance grant would lessen the temptation for landlords to raise rents whenever 
benefit levels are Increased. 

To solve our boarder baby crisis, the city first needs better inforraa- 
tlon on exactly who these children are and why they have been abandoned. A 
clearer picture of trends Is needed to facilitate recruitment of appropriate 
foster parents and I am quite certain that although tla challenge Is 
considerable. It Is possible to find good foster parents to care for most. If 
not all, of these infants. I am deeply opposed to treating AIDS babies as a 
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special case by automatically placing them in group, care. Leaving aside the 
fact that they carry the AIDS virus, these are particularly needy infants. 
In many cases the children of drug users, they are likely to have received 
little or no prenatal care. Let us remember, too, that by no means will all 
of these children succumb at an early point to the disease. Some who test 
positive may be registering their mothers' immunities and may eventually test 
negative. It would be tragic to compound the health problems of babies who 
may live into childhood and beyond by leaving them open to the developmental 
disabilities that are apt to follow in the wake of impersonal, discontinuous 
institutional care. Rather, we can identify nurturing foster parents for 
these infants. It will be necessary to compensate them at higher than usual 
rates, for they will be involved in difficult work, rearing sick children. 
But the cost is likely to be only one-third to one-half the expense of a 
congregate setting. 

Of course, when the city responds to a boarder baby or homelessness 
crisis, it confronts only some of the most visible manifestations of more 
widespread and endemic poverty and dependency. Rather than being forced to 
pour resources into alleviating these cases of extreme hardship, society 
needs to intervene more decisively at earlier points to encourage self- 
sufficiency. 

There are no easy answers about how to do this, but there are clues. As 
a past president of the Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation, I am 
particularly aware of how my predecessor, now our human resources 
commissioner, was instrumental in launching the early research studies that 
have highligiited the potential of work/welfare programs. Thanks to the 
efforts of Mr. 6rinker and many others at MDRC, we now understand more about 
how to allocate limited employment and training resources to the welfare 
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population. We know that more Intensive treatments like education and 
training should be targeted to particularly hard-to-employ groups — for 
exanple, teen mothers or women with little or no past work experience. In 
the past, program managers have been reluctant to serve the hardest-to- 
eaploy, since their placement rates are low. Research shows, however, that 
it Is precisely these people who most benefit from assistance. The better 
prepared recipients who register higher placement rates are more apt to find 
jobs on their own. Meanwhile, the seemingly modest employment outcomes 
achieved by women who have never held a job or those with little education 
often actually reflect significant loprovements over what they could have 
accomplished without the program. 

In New York City we face a particularly difficult task when we try to 
apply these targeting lessons. This is because relative to welfare popula- 
tions in many other localities, ours contains an especially high proportion 
of hard-to-employ people — for example, single mothers without high school 
diplomas or with long histories of welfare dependency. Providing these 
individuals with the intensive training they will need to enter our sophisti- 
cated service economy requires a serious investment of resources. But In 
calculating whether they wish to make that investment, the public. Its 
leaders, and the business community must also consider what It will cost to 
maintain these women on public assistance — and more important still, they 
nust weigh the long-term social and economic costs of allowing the children 
of these recipients to grow up in welfare-dependent households. 

Senator Hoynihan and others have suggested that In addition to work/ 
welfare programs, another important strategy to promote self-sufficiency 
among recipients is to focus more attention on the rightful contributions of 
absent parents to the family. Typically, proposals to effect this goal call 
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for more aggressive government pursuit of child support payments. Another 
common suggestion is to establish a so-called child support assurance allow- 
ance to be contributed either by the absent parent, or, when all else fails, 
by the government. This allowance would replace the AFDC grant as the center- 
piece of the income maintenance system. 

It would be extremely valuable for New York to explore the possibilities 
of such a system. It must be recognized that as is true for targeting 
work/welfare programs, our city presents a decidedly difficult constellation 
of problems to those who would like to put this reform into practice. Al- 
though New York has greatly improved its collection rates, it remains true 
that only 20 percent of our recipients have support orders and in many cases 
the absent parents are too poor to make significant contributions to the 
household. Thus, we must maintain realistic expectations about the level of 
welfare savings the city could realize from the transformation of an income 
support system from an AFDC to a child support allowance. In the short run 
the shift may be as much symbolic as financial* 

However, on issues as fraught with emotional baggage as family responsi- 
bility and dependency, a shift in symbols and assunptions can free up impor- 
tant energy to move ahead. Furthermore, a serious effort to establish 
stronger links between the child support and welfare systems raises the 
possibility of a work/welfare program for a group badly in need of such 
services: young unemployed unmarried fathers, who could be required to 
engage in some meaningful work-related activity in lieu of income criitribu- 
tlons. If these young men can be prepared for the labor market, social costs 
would ultimately be reduced. In any event, requiring their participation in 
work/welfare programs would send a clear signal about the value of taking 
responsibility for their children. 
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My premise today has been that meaningful change in the quality of 
sen/ices to poor New Yorkers is not beyond our reach. Nevertheless, if 
present budgetsry policies continue, city efforts will become a pale shadow 
of what could be achieved with a strong cownitroent from the federal 
government. 

To provide for the next generation, our entire nation must be willing to 
make a serious investment in low-income housing, child care, health services, 
and employment and training programs. We can pay now with more generous 
social spending — or we can pay later in lost productivity and in expensive 
treatments for child abuse, crime, drug addiction, and other predictable 
outcomes of our failu;*e to attend to the basic needs of children and 
families. 

Unquestionably, states and cities could contribute more than they do. 
They could, for example, regard windfall tax surpluses as a windfall opportu- 
nity to cure festering social ills. But given the reality of economic compe- 
tition between localities, states and cities often lack the financial 
independence needed to tax at a rate that permits proper funding levels for 
good social services. Moreover, it is inequitable to expect selected conmu- 
nities or regioiis to discharge the major portion of what is truly a national 
responsibility. 

We New Yorkers can advocate for greater federal assistance, we can stop 
apologizing for cur need for such assistance, and we can hope for better 
times and better sense to prevail in Washington. But realistically the 
federal funding picture is unlikely to change dramatically in the near 
future. Some might argue, therefore, that pessimism is indeed the appro- 
priate response, that we can expect only modest improvements in city services 
until more resources are forthcoming. I think otherwise. It would be a 
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serious mistake, to wait for new developments at the federal level* One 
reason why New York must nove ahead decisively is that our actions \re not 
unrelated to what ultimately happens in Congress, An important part of the 
story of why social services have been starved over the last eight years is 
widespread public skepticism about the value of governmental programs for the 
poor. To the extent that we in New York demonstrate that these programs can 
be managed more creatively, humanely and efficiently* we can make the case 
for the usefulness of a decently funded social service system. New York's 
social service community cannot single-handedly change the national level of 
support for major programs, but we can show that the resources that are 
available to us are well and wisely spent. In the past, New York has been 
viewed as the prototype of the large, bureaucratic, wasteful social service 
system. But there is the vision, good sense, and knowlec^e in this progres- 
sive city to create something better — a network of well organized services 
that could serve as a model for change. 
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Statsnent by 
Ruth J. Morrison-Owens 

I am Ruth J, Morrison-Owens, Vice-President and Director of 
Youth Affairs for the Brooklyn Chapter of the National 
Association of Minority Political Women, USA. 

I want to thank Senator Moynihan and the members of the Senate 
Sub-Committee on Social Security and Family Polic> for giving 
the Brooklyn Chapter of the National Association of Minority 
Political Women, USA, the opportunity to present our views on 
"Welfare: P.cform or Replacement?" 

The National Association of Min'-rity Political Women, USA 
(NAMPW, USA) is a national organization with its headquarters 
based in Washington, DC. The organization was founded in 1383 
and now has 30 established chapters across the nation, with 
chapters in formation. 

NAMPW, USA is an independent non-partisan organization 
established to provide all minority women and their families 
with an avenue for participation in the political process. We 
seek to serve as a leading proponent for educating and training 
minorities in the skills and techniques of voter education, 
political participation, legislative proceedings, lobbying and 
networking. Through our forums and conferences, we have 
addressed some very critical issues such as; adolescent 
pregnancy and parenting, infant mortality, housing and public 
education. Our public forums were held with distinguished 
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panelists that included but were not limited to, pediatricians, 
family psychologists, social workers, housing specialists, 
teachers, and a community school board superintendent. 

Although, our public forums addressed the problems facing the 
poor in New York City, it is safe to assume that the plight of 
the New York city poor is a "mirror image" of the conditions of 
poor people across this vast nation. And therefore, we can say 
unequivocally, the living conditions of poor families in America 
are absolutely desolate. 

Under the duress of inhuaan conditions fostered upon them by the 
almost criminal neglect of our public policy, the general state- 
oZ-being of the poor has declined sharply. The "safety net" for 
America's poor is abysmal, our public policy has failed our 
poor, and our youth in particular; the next generation that 
could have broken the cycle of dependency. 

The evidence is ovorvhelming, declining federal dollars have 
taken its toll on housing, health, and education among others. 
As the poverty level increased, welfare benefits have actually 
dropped below the poverty level. This situation has led to the 
burgeoning prcblen. of homelessness , Welfare benefits that have 
not kept pace with the changes in the housing market have left 
the poor unable to find 'affordable apartments to house their 
families. To mal:e matters worse, our public policy will only 
provide funds foi emergency shelter, thus the "welfare hotel". 
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It is appalling that in our nation of great wealth, families 
are expected to live like nomads or in temporary shelters. The 
conditions of welfare hotels are so deplorable, the American 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (ASPCA) would 
protest housing animals within them. 

The statistics reflecting infant mortality and maternal deaths 
are unacceptable. According to the New York State Department of 
Health, in 1985, blacks had a higher infant mortality rate than 
the state as a whole. The infant mortality rate for blacks was 
15.2 deaths per thousand live births; while the infant mortality 
rate for the state was 10.7 per thousand live births. Also, 
according to the New York State Department of Health, in 1985, 
blacks had a higher maternal death rate than the state as a 
whole, and their white counterparts. The maternal death rate 
for blacks was 3.0 per 10,000 births; while the maternal death 
rate for New York State and white women was 1.4 and 0.8 per 
10,000 births respectively. 

Adolescent pregnancies are occurring at an alarming rate and 
with serious financial consequences. A study conducted by the 
Center for Population Options in Washington, DC, found that 
adol<>sc:er*t pregnancies have cost U.S. taxpayers at least $34 
billion in v:elfare mouay over the last two ye&rs. In 1984, the 
New York City Dep^'tment of Health reported 35,000 adolescent 
pregn.incies, including nearly 1300 pregnancies for the 10 - 14 
year-old age group. In many cases, thera adol<iscentj come from 
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multi-generations of welfare families. Also, it is not uncommon 
to see a 20 year-old woman with three or four children. This is 
symptomatic of our national welfare system, as it encourages 
large families; the larger the family, the larger the family 
budget. Coupled with a failed educational system, our national 
welfare system has beix':ome a breeding ground for chronic 
dependency, multi-generations of welfare recipients. 

In New York city, by most accounts, the school drop-out r&te is 
over 55%. For an uneducated, unskilled young woman, welfare is 
not a temporary holding station, but rather a "fishnet" to long- 
term impoverished conditions; a seducement into a world of 
bleakness and adversity. 

We must modify our national welfare system to one that includes 
the promotion of literacy, incentives for high school 
completion, a work incentive program that provides training for 
gainful and meaningful employment, the overhaul of the medical 
insurance portion, and the provision of day care services for 
those who are school and/or work bound » 

In recognition of our increasing technological and service-based 
economy, training programs must be developed with these factors 
in mind. However, before we get that far, because the 
illiteracy rate among this population is very high, we must 
commit to remediation services. Remediation services that will 
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provide the necessary academic foundation, the first r/^ep before 
the vocational training process. 

The preferred training program would have an on-the-job training 
component, or, the training itself would be designed with all 
the rigors of work. This is essential in order to get those who 
have never worked accustomed to what is expected in the world of 
work. The need for guidance and counseling will be on-going to 
assist with day to day problems and to allay any fears of the 
work world. The key here is retention in the program that will 
cut the cord of dependency. 

Includ*.vi in the job placement, is the need for resume and 
application preparation, preparation for qualifying 
examinations, interviewing techniques, and what to do once the 
job is obtained. 

Any discussion regarding education and training can't be done 
without discussing the need for child care services. Affordable 
pu>?lic child care sein^ice is absolutely essential. Although, 
the child care setting cannot provide the values of every 
parent, it should at the very least be a nuturing environment. 

Increasingly, mothers are returning to work before their 
children reach the age of "six, rost out of necessity rather than 
a strong Ov'isire to be a part of the work force. And the jury is 
still out on what impact this has on child davelopnent. As the 
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welfare policy is redesigned to mandate aothers into an 
educational and/or training program, we believe it should not be 
required before the youngest child reaches the age of three. 

As welfare recipients edge their way into work and self- 
sufficiency^ we must do all that is possible to make certain 
they retain basic medical coverage. Basic medical coverage 
should not be an issue when one is faced with a decision between 
work and welfare. A system that was developed to cover poor 
elderly persons in addition to the poor general population, 
does not go far enough to include families with more than two 
persona. According to a New York Times article, a family of 
three with an income at the poverty level of §8,738 exceeds the 
»axim\ia medicaid eligibility of §7,233 by just over §1,000. 
Medicaid eligibility should be modified to cover families 
without employer-supplied medical coverage with incomes at 110% 
of the poverty level regardless of family size. 

As we presented the dilemma of poor families on welfare, and 
discussed possible remedies, we often discussed the concerns as 
though they only affect women. Although the overwhelming 
majority of poor families are headed by women, there are poor 
families that include aen. And men are not exempt from the 
effects of poverty, therefore, any training programs designed, 
must be designed to also include men. 
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Wo now want a public policy that will hold parents and 
particularly fathers, accountable for the children they create, 
and we should. However we xaust understand, there are sone 
fathers who ought to have their feet held to the fire. And, 
there are those who are not financially responsible not because 
they don't want to be, but because they do not possess the tools 
to adequately provide for their fanilies. They too are 
uneducated and unskilled. Let's not forget that it was our 
national welfare system that fostered this situation of 
unaccount ability and denial. Unfortunately, for fanilies who 
were destitute, our public policy made it clear, in order for 
families to qualify for welfare, fathers could not be within the 
household. 

Welfare reforxa will not be acconplished overnight, therefore, 
we cannot expect isuaediato results. The payback nay even seen 
light years away. However, we nust be willing to conait the 
resources both hunan and financial, thus we will continue to 
have a nation of two societies. A nation that contains a 
sizeable unc^^rclass of citizens that are uneducated, unskilled, 
hojBClesn and standing in line at soup kitchens. A scene 
reniniscent of our past we thought we had long wiped away 
forever. We nust find a cost-effective way .or effective 
welfare refom, in esstinco. we nust bite the bullet; otherwise 
our society will pay a higher price than we bargained for. 
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*%inle Guys' Project" 
Little Flower Children's Services of New York 



200 .Mon(3£uc Street 
B<ooU>n. N.V. ii:0l 
7iS.SSS.I2l2 



THE -LimE GUYS' PROJECT" POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 

The "Little Guys' Project" is a special emergency temporary boarding home 
program which was initiated by Little Flower Children's Services of New York to 
respond to the present infant crisis. 

Its purpose is to place infants who are presently waiting in City hospitals and 
in other forms of congreoate care with loving surrogate parents. 

Tu ^W"^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^-'"^ * temporary nursery on Pacific Street in Brooklyn. 
The daily contacv with t/iese infants moved the Agency to a new and somewhat innovative 
approach to find lovir.g foster homes for these children. The plight of these "Little 
Guys holding out their arms from their cribs literally crjed out.for an answer. 

The answer, we .felt, was to be found in faith, not only a faith in God*s special 
concern for these infant children, but a faith in the people of the metropolitan area. 
Once they were made aware of the problem, they would come foi^rd to share their love 
and protection with these homeless babies. 

It was important to communicate With the general public and tell theni the story. 
The Agency prepared ^an advertisement which was placed in the "New York Daily News". 
The Agency also has a policy of cooperation and collaboration witn the media.' Little 
Flower has- a policyiof always being "available for comment". Responses from New Yorkers 
began to come in. 

The recruitment of these emergency and temporary "Little Guys" foster families is 
different than the normal home finding recruitment for foster homes i the following 

We presume that applicants to help the'"Little Guys" have a high sense of motivatior.. 
They are motivated first and foremost by a desire to help these babies. All our written 
communication with the applicants remind them of the urgency and cr1«:1; nature of the 
program. Every day that there is a delay in the final approval of the applicant means 
another day that an infant waits in a crib. 

The first "Little Guys" applicants have demonstrated a strona humanitarian motivation 
to reach out. Almost all had never participated in the foster car*^ system be^-.re. 

It asks only for a temporary placement - three months or ICU days (we may ask 
for six months). 

that the foster parent be prepared to reach out to the next infant who 
wai-s In the hospital without question about the sex, religion, race or ethnicity of 
the inffent The infant needs the consistent nurturing of a parent surrogate and the 
foster - .^nts in the "Little Guys' Project" must be prepared to step forward to help 
the nexv Infant .who waits. 
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The ricruitnent appeal for foster parents in the "Little Guys' Project" is aiced 
at all levels of society, asking New Yorkers to do something to help these fragile and 
vulnerable cerijers of . our huaan cofxunity. 

In the seven weeks since the advert isecent was placed in the "Daily U&MSt the 
Agency has experienced an increase in applicants for the usual long tern foster parent 
prcgraci and adoption program. Sotne applicants for the "Little Guys' Project** after 
attending the orientation tneeting, have decided to becocse involved in the Agency's long 
term foster care program or adoption progren. 

The first class of applicants was identified on »3ccen)ber 3rd, and assigned Agency 
case workers on Oecenber 4th and 5th. Twenty-five cases were assigned. 

Our Agency case workers were asked to work overtime to cctnplete the hoc« studies 
in a period of four weeks. In spite of the fact that this was the holiday season with 
extra deotands mdde upon then, the case workers selected for this task ca-npleted the 
home studies necessary for licensing by January 9th. All during the week of Jsnuary 5th, 
infants were placed from Kings County Hospital into the arms of the "Little Guys" 
emergency foster parents. While the Project met its first goal because of tne extra 
efforts of our Agency case workers, it was decided to recruit trained case workers outside 
the Agency on a per case .basis. Mrs. Kary Ryder oriented these case workers on our 
emergency hone study procedures. The Agency is trying to create a separate managercent 
structure for the "Little 6i/ys' Project" that will not add additional burden on Agency 
staff already engaged in carrying out ongoing Agency programs in adoption and foster care 
When the Infants are placed by the Agency they will be supervised by the usual Little 
Flower case* workers. 

Little Flower has expended special funds on the project. The Agency will meet 
with Special Services for Childcenjto obtain a per diem rate for the babies which will 
reflect the special costs incurred. Infants lying in hospitals not only damages the 
child, but is cost ineffective. ' 

Little Flower will meet with Special Services for Children to ask the assistance 
of other agencies to make long tern planning of these infants. All the infants in the 
"Little Guys' Project" are to be considered to be on referral. Other agencies are 
Invited to place these well-cared-fcr infants in their own foster home or adoptive 
programs. Unlike the infants lying in the hospitals, these infants are in better 
physical and emotional health and, in general, better condition because of the loving and 
Individualized care they will have received from their temporary foster parents. But 
all the infants in this project are on referral for permanency. 

The infants presently face two problems. They are lying in hospital nurseries. 
The "Little Guys* Project" can resolve this problem. The second problem facing the 
Infart is long tern permanency planning for the child. The "Little Guys' Project" does 
not address the child's future. What will becooe of this "little guy"? Return to 
family» long term foster care or adoption are the roads to permanency. Little Flower 
is working on these goals, but we cannot be expected as one Agency to accomplish this 
alone. 

Little Flower is increasing its ^.ffort to find adoptive and foster homes for these 
Infants as are the other voluntary child caring agencies in the City. Special Ser«ice<: 
for Children has stepped up recruitment efforts to find adoptive and foster parents. 
This must be a united effort. 
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Some questions remain: 




m,] ^^'^'^ sensitive Issue of bonding, ponding could take place between the 
Little Guys temporary foster mother and the Infant. This must be oonitored carefully 
In the program. 

What will happen if the "Little Guys" foster parent wishes to peroanently plan 
f 01 the infant? The request will be conjldered but for penaanency the Issues of sex» 
religion, race and ethnicity owst be carefully considered. Agency policy is to place 
children with parents of the same religion, race and ethnicity. 

The training sessions with the "Little Guys" foster parent applicants eophasize 
the ta-por^Ty nature of thi^ program and the ioportance of sex, religion, race and 
ethnicuy in long term permanency planning. 

The "Little Guys' Project" cove^ forward step by step. Little Flower hopes to 
close Us nursery on Pacific Street as soon as the crisis is over and enough loving 
parents are recruited to care for these* infants. 

The Agency places its faith in people that will respond and in God's goodness 
and providence. 
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NEW YORK STATE * '\ /':^ 

DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL ScRVICES {1*^^41' 
2 WORLD TRADE CENTER. NEW YORK, NEW YORK 1C047 ^" 'T^T-i'" 

CCSaA a.^caavcs • 
CammtoJantf 

STATE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES/SPECIAL SERVICES FOR CHILDREN 
GUIDELINES TO EXPEDITE THE HOMESTUDY PROCESS FOR INFANTS 



The problems of infants remaining in hospital care beyond their need for medical services 
are at a crisis level In New York City, The State Department of Social Services, New 
York City Special Services for Children and Voluntary Child Care Agencies are working 
together to ensure that appropriate placements for infants ia hospitab and congregate 
care facilities are found Immediately, It has been estimated that placements may be 
needed for as many as 300 children. 

Therefore, there Is an urgent need to Identify and expedite homestudies for families 
Interested In becoming foster parents for these children as soon as possible as a family 
environment Is essential to an Infant's health and development. An "expedited" home 
study process does not means lowering standards or compromising the safety of children. 
It involves intensifying antf simply fying the process. The health and safety of children will 
continue to be primary for infants and children residing in hospitab and non-family 
settings. AU foster homes shall be in substantial compliance with all applicable provisions 
of state and local laws, ordinances, rules and regulations. 

The following Guidelines have been developed by the State Departm^'pt of Social Services 
^ and Special Services for Children jn order to expedite the completion of the homestudy 
-prc^ess. ( ^ ■ 

» . • • \ 

\ * 

GUIDELINES TO EXPEDITE THE HOMESTUDY PROCESS FOR INFANTS ^.ND CHiuDREN 
■* ■ RESIDING IN NON-FAMILY SETTINGS 

■ 1, ORIENTATION MEETING 

Evening and weekend orientation meetings are necessary. Supervised 
babysitting should be provided in an area designated for that purpose. 

To compliment the present procedures/resources, additional workers or trained 
volunteers (i.e, students, foster parents) should be present at the orientation 
meeting to assist persons with completion of forms. - . 

2. HOME STUDIES 

Staff, particularly those hired under intensification funds and assigned per 
diem, should be deployed during evening hours and on weekends for the 
convenience of applicants not available during regular agency hours- 
Home studies will be completed within four to six weeks. 

3. MEDICALS « 

Medicals will be made available free of charge in each borough at an area 
hospital which is a part of the Health and Hospitals Corporation. 
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A list of facilities offering free medicab will be developed by Special Services 
for Children. 

Agencies having physicians available to provide free medicals may continue to 
use this option. 



STATE CENTRAL REGISTRY CLEARANCE 

Applications and SCR Clearance Forms will be completed and signed at the 
initial orientotfon meeting. The SCR Clearance Form should be mailed to 
Albany immediately. 

The Register will process applications within ten days, 
REFERENCES 

Two written references. 

The two in'person interviews can be substituted with>erbal contacts, i.e. 
telephone conversations. 

School . references may be requested through letters which state, that a 
response"'within three weeks is essential due to the urgent need to place 
children^. The school should be informed that it may telephone immediate 
concerns to the agency, but written follow-up may be requested. Report cards 
might be used in lieu of school 'eferences during summer months with written 
follow-up when school resumes. 



A judgement should be made to determine the ability of the home to 
incorporate a crib; the safety and comfort of the child is the primary concern. 
Exceptions to space requirements should be assessed at a supervisory level 
before rejection of an applicant is made. All Exceptions must be approved by 
t.e Regional Office. 

Exceptions to certair other space requirements will be allowed upon approval 
bySDSS Regional Office. 

Inform applicants that children under the age of three years old may share the 
be<Iraom-of1he-toster p.* entCs). A child of any age may share the bedroom of 
an adult of the same sex. 
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PARENT TRAIL.WG > 

Applicant training meetings can be reduced to one session. These should also 
be held on weekends or evenings to accommodate prospective families. Topics 
will focus on the needs of infants. 



SSCs recruitment campaign wil> indicate that free medicals, resource will be 
made available. 

Agency recruitment ads should also indicate availability of free medicals, 
reimbursements and special allowances for the care of the infants. 

Agencies should develop a fact sheet (possib.y one page describing basic facts 
about foster care cerUfication. It should be attractively designed and 
postively oriented to foster care. It can briefly describe the major facets of. 
'the foster care process. This fact sheets should be mailed to each individual 
who inquires about foster parenting. The time and place of the orientation 
meeting y/ill be included on the fact sheet as well as a list of the common . 
documents that- will be needed. A listing of free resources for medical 
examinations should be. included. 

Additional copies of 'the"fact sheet will be available at tlie orientation 
meeting. — » 
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''Little Guys' Project" 
Liiile Flower Children's Services of New York 



200 N»oniaguc Slrcct 
BrooI,!>-n. N.Y. 11201 
7I8-858-12I2 



years 
of ciring 



December, 1986 



Dear Friend of Little Cuys, 

I am writing this little update on our progress to find families 
for the babies who wait in hospitals and nurseries. 

The initial steps have been completed. Our ad in the NEWS was 
placed on November 19th. By Sunday, November 23rd, we had^ received 
almost one thousand inquiries of Interest. 

By Friday, November 21st, we had mailed out 850 invitations to 
attend orientation meetings at one of three locations: Montague 
Street in Brooklyln,- Rockville C'.n're, and Wading River. The basic 
elements of the "Little Guys" Project were explained at..these 
meetings. They were held on November 2ith and December 1st. A total 
of 112 persons attended these meetings. 

Some of those attending expressed a wish for adoption of foster 
care and they were recruited by these departments ai: Little Flower. 
<7he others were asked to mall back their formal application to begin 
the process. . * - ..- ^ 

By^MondayV«Oecember 1st, twenty-five applications were in our 
hands. 'All of Ihese were assigned to a social worker December ith 
and 5th. These applicants will constitute our first class of parents 
for the "Little Guys" Project and will be officially licensed to care 
for the babies. 

We ho^je to complete the homt studies of this first class in" four 
weeks and place the first infants. - 

A second class will be formed as soon as possible, but we are 
constrained by the number of social workers we lean employ for this 
effort and also by the amount of funds we can expend on the "Little 
Guys" Project. 

The first steps are over but^we^have many^more to take. 

We ask to keep our "Little Guys" Project in your thoughts and 
prayers. Thank you again for your concern and Interest. 

Sincerely 



Father Jo\^n_JAgan >^-/ 
Executive Director 
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